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PREFACE. 



Histobt/' said M. SoUin, '^is the book of 
Kings.'' It ought not less to be the book of 

I'eoples. The history of the American Ee- 
bellion against the Crown of England,— of the 
contest of Kight against Might in the New 
World, and of the time when young Demo- 
cracy was about to spring from corrupt i'eu- 
dalism in the Old World, — ^is peculiaily the 
book of Kings and Peoples too. It is the 
history of a war between France and England, 
and of facts which drew together, in grotesque 
contrast, the most distant and different mem- 
bers of the human family, — tlie cuuitiers of 
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Versailles, and the savage tribes of North 
America. 

A complete narratiTe of the mterventioii of 
France in the American iiebellion has never 
yet been written iroiii French contemporary 
sources. Little has been remembered, little is 
generally known, but the names of some of 
those brave Frenchmen by whose aid it was 
that America achieved her liberty. France 
herself, too soon interested and absorbed in 
the events of her own momentous Bevolution 
— ^which was precipitated by French sympathy 
witii Americaii Iiebellion — appears well-nigh 
to have forgotten these men. It was no part 
of England's duty to immortalize the actions 
of her too successful enemies. America was 
too much occupied in her cities and fields, 
repairing the wastes of the recent war, to 
analyze the sources of French sympathy to 
which she mainly owed her independence. 

A part, therefore, of the object of the 
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present woi^ is to supply, in some measure, 
an admitted deficiency. It has been, more- 
OTer, the endeavour of the Author to place 
some of the last century records of France, 
and England, and America, within the reach 
of all in any of those countries whose leisure 
demands amusement rather than laboriooB re- 
search ; whilst, by permitting each man to 
speak for himself — ^hero, philosopher, courtier, 
statesman, or savage, it is hoped, at least, 
that the imputation of partiality may be 
avoided. 

In tracing the course of events which led 
to French intervention in the affairs of Ame- 
rica, the earlier period of the reign of Louis 
XVI. and of Marie Antoinette is necessarily 
enlarged upon. Those m the confidence and 
constant society of this ill-fated hang and 
Queen, may show, in this narrative, how, 
even in the first years of their reign, they 
were* the tools of party and the victims of 
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necessity, in an age of transition from old 
things to new. 

The American question was the touchstone 
by which Voltaire's and Housseau's doctrines 
were tested in France. It is, therefore, as 
the leaders of French opinion that Voltaire 
and fiousseau find a large place in this nar- 
rative. 

During the twenty years which had elapsed 
since France lost Canada, * the pens of these 
men had assailed abuses in Church and State, 
and had exposed the iniquity of Mi^ht when 
opposed to Kight. The people of France, 
deeply imbued with the doctrines of Voltaire 
and Bousseau, were eager to ■ embrace the 
cause of Liberty in America. 

The Cabinet of France was prompted to 
espouse that cause by the hope of thereby 

* During the Seven Years' War, when England was allied 
ivith Fnuda, in which country the people now (in 1863) pro- 
pose to celebrate the Hundredth Asmvenaxj oi the Peace 
which ooncluded that war. 
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redeeming Canada, or at all events of re- 
taliating the past policy oi William Pitt 
(which had robbed France of Canada), by 
depriving the Crown of England of its de- 
pendencies in North America. 

By a curious coincidence, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and Pitt (first Lord Chatham), died within 
three months of each other in the same year 
that France had openly declared i^er alliance 
with America: 

The account herein contained of Pitt's ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Benjamin i ranklin, and 
the narratives of the last days and deaths of 
Voltaire and fiousseau,.are derived entirely 
from French contemporary sources. Nor, whilst 
Philosophers are admitted, aie Ckailatans ex- 
cluded from these volumes. Cagliostro him- 
self may therein help to show how, as rever- 
ence for religion slowly decreased, credulity 
and superstition rapidly increased in France 
during the last century. 
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It is hoped that this work, though not 

presuming to usurp the place of existing 
histories o£ the period it embraces, may not 
be imweloome, as linking together some dr« 
cumstanoes which^ though important in their 
results, seem to have been overlooked by 
professed historians, who have also told but 
little of the private lives, and characters, and 
motives of some personages who find a place 
in these pages. 

The Author does not presume to determine 
who were right and who were wrong iu the 
conflict of countries, creeds, and opinions, to 
which the American questipn of the last 
century gave rise. That question has yet to 
be determined; but its liistory from the 
French point of view, if possibly throwing 
hght on the present aspect of affairs in Eng* 
land, i: ranee, and America, may be not only 
of local but oi European interest ; and, at all 
events, it naturally suggests that the Liberty 
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which the best and the bravest men of EVauce 
helped America to win, ought not to l)e 
wasted, as now, in ciyil strife and bloodshed. 

Such was the reflection of America hmelf 
in the eighteenth century ; — ^witness two popu- 
lar toasts of George Washington's soldiers : 

" May our love of Liberty be 3hown in the 
virtuous use of it I" 

Peace, Liberty, and Happiness to the 
whole world !" 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Louis XV. on his death-bed — Hie King's Confeeeion — Ma- 
dame dn Ba.rry — ^The Ring's Monologue — ^Marie Antoin- 
ette, the DauphlneJ« — The Dauphin's Aunts — Political 
Alliance ]>etween Franc** and Austria — Positiou of the 
DaupkiuesB at Versailles — Letter of the Queen-Empress, 
Maria Theresa, to the Dauphin on his marriage — ITie 
Dan^^iin^s brothers— -The Dauphin's cfaaiitf— FoUticai 
disonion in the Royal Family ol Fraoc^— " Viye le Roy P 
'Hie new King and the new Queen — General aapeet of 
affaire in Franoe, a.d. 1774 — ^Thedawn of Rerolntionfl^ 
Contemiwrary chronicles of ^ladainc tin Barry, of the 
Due d'Aiguillon . of Chancellor Maupeou,and of the Abbe 
Terray — ^The rrincess I-ouise (Nun of St. Denis) — Letter 
of Pope Clement XTV.to ht r— Tkirialof Louis XV.— The 
new and the old nobility of France in 1774 — Court Por- 
traits of that time — ^I'he first Act of King Louis XVI.— 
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LOUIS XY. 



The fint act of Qaeem Marie Antoinelite— Meubme da 
Barry **at home" — The Ahh6 Terray, Flnaiioe Comp- 
troller of honda AV. — Turgot, Finance Comptroller of . 

lx)uis Wl. — Malesherbes — The Church in France, 1774-5 
— The Queen of France, 1774-5 — Courtiers' debts in 
France, 1774-5 — Pamphlets in France, 1774-5 — Coro- 
nation of King Louis XVI. — Voltaire in 1774-5 — 
Mixabeaa in 1774-5— Biogiaphieal aketeh of Mirabeau 
— Boyal AIlegoEUB of 1774-6— Recall of the Doc de 
Choiaeo] to Comt— PoaHaoo of William Pitt (Lord 
Chatham) in 1774-5— Growing sio^na of Rebellion in 
America, 1774-5 — Contemporary Clu'onicles of Politi- 
cal Parties at Versailles, 1775 — RecaU of the Ancient 
Parliament to Paris — Popularity of Louis XVI. and 
of Marie Antoinette — Aspect of aifairs in America, 1775 
—John St. Jdin*a Addras to the Home of Commoiia on 
* behalf of the Crown — ^Parliameiitaiy pEODuaea in Eng- 
land, 1775. 

In the month of May, 1774, Lods XV. 

lay dying of the small-pox at Versailles. In 
the month of May, thirty yean before, ahnost 
to a day, Louis XY. had ridden forth to the 
war against England and Austria — the ^^well- 
beloved" hero of his people. 

The statue in the centre of the Fkce Lonis 
XY., in Paris, represented tlic King as he was 
in those days; it was called the ehef dcBuvre 
of love and art, for it had been designed by 
Madame de Pompadour and executed by Pig- 
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alle the sculptor; but it bore no resemblance 
to the man who now, worn out with sinf nl self- 
induigeuce, lay dying at Versailles. 

All the courtiers were in oonstemation. They 
dreaded to approach the King, for fear of their 
lires and beauty, but they dared not fly from 
the infected atmosphere, lest, should his majesty 
recover, they might be leaving all hope of future 
favour behind them. 

The Ejn^ confessed to the Cardinal de la 
Itoche Aymon : ''I am sorry to have caused scandal 
to my subjects. To God alone have I to render 
an account of my conduct; but, if I hve, I 
will live henceforth for the welfare of my people, 
and as an eicample to them of pure faith and 
practical religion."* 

Madame du Barry, the King's favourite^ would 
fain have nursed him in his illness; but (as in 
the case of Madame de Gbftteaurouz, just thirty 
years before) the priests demanded that she 
should absent herself from his majesty before he 
was confessed and absolved. 

Madame du Barry, therefore, withdrew to the 

* Diacoors da Cardinal de la Koche. Ajmou, Paris, 1780. 
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estate of the Due d'Aiguillon,* her friend, and 
the King's chief Minister of State ; and the court- 
iers at Versailles were still fuither perplexed by 
her absence; for she required constant news of 
the monarch's healthy and those about him, not 
knowing whether he waa going to liye ortodie, 
feared either to give or to withhold that news. 
By attention to Madame du Barry they compro- 
mised themselves with the Dauphhiess, (Maiie 
Antoinette) who now any honr might be Queen; 
and by neglect of i!^Iadame du Bai ly they compro- 
mised themselves with the first Minister^ the Due 
d'Aiguillon, and with the favourite herself, who, in 
the event of the Ein^s recovery, would certainly 
be recalled, as Madiime de Pompadour hfid been in 
1757^ after having been dismissed in that year, 
when his majesty was supposed to be dying from the 
wound inflicted on him by Damiensi the would- 
be regicide.t 

Lotus XY. was prematurely infirm. Naturally 
of a gloomy disposition, he had, for the last 

* The Due d'Aiguillon who, in 1770, bad Bucccoded the Due 
de Choiseul in the ministry, and who, in 1758, had commanded 
the troojiB of Brittany against the English. 

t Secret History of ilio Court of France under LouiB XV. 
Vol ji. p. 161. Loudon, 1861. 
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thirty-five years, sought a refuge from ennui 
in pleasure. Fleasuie had degenerated into de- 
bauchery, and debauchery had produced satiety, 
Louis XV • was weary of lif e^ but he dreaded 
death. To one in the daily confidence of the 
Due d'Aumont (first gentleman of his Chamber) 
we are indebted for the following picture of 
Louis XV. in his later years; a picture taken 
of him when he thought that no human eye beheld 
him : for the narrator was invisible, having lain 
down to rest on a sofa, and covered himself with his 
doaky at night-time, in an ante-room of the Due 
d*AuTnont's apartments at Versailles. — "I was awa- 
kened by the noise of a door opening. I raised my 
head and saw Louis XV. At first he looked round 
the ante-chamber, here and there. The lights in the 
chandeliers were burning low. * There is nobody 
here,' said the King; and then he began to walk up 
and down, sighing and murmuring, in the tone of a 
man who has drunk himself sad. Presently he 
paused before a large mirror, and, after having 
considered himself a long tune in it, he pressed hift 
hands on his forehead, his cheeks, his chin, and 
thus apostrophized himself: ^Miserable wretch 
that thou art I Murderer of thine own soul and 
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body I ' Then his padng up and down^ his groans, 

his sad iiionoloixiie recommenced. At last he 
stopped again before the glass. ^Thon wilt not die 
old/ said he to his own image reflected there; ^ not 
threescore years and ten I — ^Andhell! — ^hell!' Five 
minutes passed wliil^t he stood looking at himself 
with horror. And then he muttered, ^France! 
How is she governed ' Aftenvartls : But this 
supper to-night they say will be delicious— though 
all is weary — weary ! Why cannot they give me 
something new f ' " 

Marie Antoinette, the Dnuphiness, was ten- 
derly regarded by Louis XV*; her youth and 
freshness, from the moment of her first appearance 
at the French Coort^ had attracted and amused 
him. 

She, therefore, was an object of jealousy to his 
mistress, Madame du Barry, to whom this daughter 
of Maiia Theresa gave additional offence soon 
after her arrival in France, by openly manifesting 
her indignation at being compelled^ by French ' 
custom then prevalent at Versailles, to endure 
the presence and to submit to the society of 
the courtisane who reigned there. 

The aunts of the Dauphin, who as unblushingly 
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exhibited their saiictitj as Mjulame du Barn did 
her sin, were also violontly opposed to Mari^ 
Antoinette. 

Austria was an object of traditional abkonrence 

to these Frencii Princesses. The union of blood 
between Fiance and Austria, in lllOj by the 
Dauphin*s luarnage, was the consequence of the 
political alliance between those countries in 1756, 
when, after more than 200 years of san^iinary dis- 
cord, they combined against England and Prussia. 
France attributes the Seven Years' War, which then 
beggn, to £n^and's transatlantic aggression on 
French boundaries : be that as it may, certain it is, 
that in the oouise of that war Fiance lost, and 
England won, Canada. Since that tiine the bur- 
then of tazati<Hi in France had much increased. 
At the period of the Dauphin's marriage the people 
were stiU groaning beneath the consequences of the 
Seven Years' War, and the bridey an Austrian 
FrincesSy was not welcome to them. 

But the Dauphin's aunts had special, not to 
say spiritual, reasons for regarding this mamage 
with aversion. 

The political alliance between France and Aus- 
tria, in 1755-6, had been achieved by the Due 
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tie Choiseul, Minister of France, and by Ma- 
daine de PiMnpadour, who then held the rdna 
of government; and therefore the Queen of 
France and her son (both since dead), and these, 
the King's daughters, regarded that alUance with 
aversion^ as the work of the man and the winnaD — 
the one a ^'pliilo:sopher"' and the other a "parvenue," 
who had succeeded in cmahing the temporal power 
ot" the Jesuits, to whom they, French Princes8e8 
bom, were spiritualty aJffiliated. 

In the person of the Daupliiness, Maiic 
Antoinette^ they beheld the living xepresentatiye 
of the political alliance which had long been 
hateful to them. 

Besides, by this marriage tlieir own hopes of 
power over the Dauphin, thdr nephew, the future 
King of France, were shaken j and they took 
every means to prevent the ascendancy of the 
young wife over the young husband. Thus, 
w<Hnen at Versailles, the chief saints and the 
chief sinner, were combined together against 
the dau|^ter of Maiia Theresa* 

From the period of her marriage,* four years 
before the time when Louis XV • lay dying of the 

* Afpekdix A. 
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small-pox at Versailles, the Daupiiiiie«5s liad found 
herself involved in machinatians, of which she 
was too young aiid innocent to guess the secret 
firings. Although then scarcely more than a 
child in years, a malignant destiny already over^ 
diadowed her. 

The Abb6 de Yonnond, her tutor^ who had 
aocompanied her from Austria to France, was 
not a good adviser to the Dauphiness. liis 
eq)erience in conrts was too recent for such a 
trusty especially in the court of Versailles, tradi- 
tionally opposed to the court of Vienna, which 
had raised him from obscurity, and to which 
he was ezdusively devoted. In the early days of 
her marriage. Mane Antoinette's letters to Vienna 
passed throng the hands of the Abb^. She was 
by nature frank, and by maternal education f earless; 
by youth fond of pleasure, and impatient of old 
regime French court restraints. The Ahh6 de 
Yermond derided the etiquette of the House of 
Bourbon. This was an offence to the Due de la 
Yauguyon, the Dauphin's tutor, and the piot^g6 of 
the Dauphin's aunts. The Abb6 de Vermond was 
suspected by them of playing politically into the 
hands of Austria; and his pupil, the future Queen 
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of France^ who openly expressed her antipathy to 
some old French customs, was suspected 
correspondence treasonable to the country of 
her adoptkm. At least, the Dauphin's aunts 
and the Dauphin's tutor endeavoured to instil 
this suspicion into tiie Dauphin's mind. And, 
seemingly^ with effect; for during the first four 
years of his manried life, the future Lovns XVI* 
manifested an indifferencei amounting to aversion, 
towards the Austrian Princess who was, in after 
times, the Qu^en of his idolatry. 

He was only sixteen years of age at the 
p^iod of his marriage with Marie Antoinette, 
and she was a year younger than himself. His 
father and mother, who had both died yoong, 
were notorious for the sanctity of their lives. 
From them he inherited an extreme reverence 
for the authority of the Church, and this 
reverence was fostered by the teaching of his 
tutor, the Due de la Vauguyon, to whom his 
dying father had solemnly entrusted his edu- 
cation. 

Marie Antoinette, who, from her infancy, 

had been educated at Vienna, with a view to 
her future position at Versailles, regarded her 
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marriage, which had long been premeditated 
between the two courts, as her destiny; she 
was prepared to look with tender regard upon 
the boy hnsband who had been chosen for her; 
but the first years of her wedded life were 
not happy. 

An evil omen had marked her birth« She 
was bom upon the day of the Lisbon 
earthquake (November 2nd, 1755.) An evil 
omen had marked her marriage. That event^ 
which was celebrated with great magnificence at 
Versailles, was also the occasion of splendid 
f^tes in Paris; and it was during those fetes, 
that, through the carelessness of the city au- 
thorities, in not having properly tested the safely 
of the ground, innumerable sight-seers perished 
in the Place Louis XV., near the statue already 
mentioned of the King. 

Her mother^ the Queen £mpres8 Maria 
Theresa, wrote the following letter* to the 
Dauphin,, when his bride had set forth on her 

* Reflexions sur mos entrotiens avoc M. lo Due do la Vaugiiyon. 
Par Louis Auguste, Dauphin (Louis XVL). Pr(<cdd<^C8 d'une 
intr ductioi) par M. do Falloux^ Ropresentant du Poupio, An- 
cieu Miniatrd de llastructioa FaUiqoe. P. 21. PaiiB| 1851. 
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journey to France, after the marriage by proxy, 
at Vienna:* — 

"Your wik', my dear Jj iuj^hin, has just parted 
from me. She was the deUght of my life, and 
I hope that she will be the joy of yuius. In this 
hope have I reared her, because I have long 
foreseen that she would share your destiny. I 
have inspired her with the love of her duties 
towards you, with a tender and personal regard 
for you, and with the int^tion of considering 
and obeying your wishes. 

^^I have recommended to her a constant de- 
votion to the Kxiig of kings, being persuaded 
that rulers cannot realize the welfare of the 
people confided to them, when they themselves 
are wanting in service to Him, who hath power 
to break sceptics and to overthrow thrones. Love, 
then, your duties towards God. I say this to 
you, my dear Dauphin; I say tkis^to my daughter. 
Love the welfare of the people over whom, in any 
case, you will reign too soon • . . • My 
daughter will love you, I am sure, because 
I know her; but the more I can answer for 
her love and for her care to please yon, the 

* AmMDjx A. 
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'more I recommend you faithfuUj to keep your 
vows to her. Adiea, my dear Dauphin. Be 
happy. I am bathed in tears. 

^Mabja Theresa." 

Bat even this letter^ although .congenial to 
the pious tone of his mind| did not stimulate 
the Dauphin to a sense of his responsibilities, 
as husband. 

The Dauphin's brothers, especially the gay 
young Count d'Artois^ (afterwards Charles X.,) 
were more agreeable companions to the Dan- 
phiness in those early days^ than was her own 
gloomy and abstracted husband; and when, in 
course of time, through a^fear that the Dauphin 
would have no offspring, his two brothers were 
made to marry the two daughters of the King of 
Sardinia, the Dauphiness jinfully welcomed 
these princesses of her own age at Versailles, 
and was only ambitious of being Queen of the 
revels^ in which (a young court within an old 
court) they innocently indulged amongst them- 
selves. 

In the course of time the Countess d'Artois had 
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hopes of being a mother* Marie Antoinette warm- 
ly sympathized in her rivaTa expectation of 
bringing forth an heir to the throne of France ; 
and, when that expectation was fulfilled, merely 
said of herself y that she had ^Hhe politest 
hnsband in all the world, for he never even 
troubled her with his presence."* 

The Dnc de la Vaugiiyon, however, recofds 
in his M^oireSyt that the Dauphin's presence 
withdrawn from his wife, was as that of an 
angel to the poor and aihicted. 

Oharify seems to have sharpened the Dauphin's 
wits; for, by tk^ same authority we are told, 
that one day he was met by some of his pages 
coming out of a hovel near Versailles, where he 
had been to carry relief both to the bodies and souls 
of its inhabitants. Natuially bashful, the heir 
to the throne was ashamed at being caught in 
the fact of his ciiarity; but, <]uickly rallying, 
he cried: ^'Gkntlemen I Have mercy on me. 
You, all of you, are free to enjoy your Uttle 
adventores ; but I; irom my rank, cannot indulge 

* Moma. de la Famille Royaie de France. Vol. i p. 65. Paris, 

1826. 

t Pub. Paris, 1861. 
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in mine, without being exposed to observation!*' 
The royal famOy of Franoe was politically 
divided against itself wiien Marie Antoinette, the 
Dauphiness, first appeared at YersaiUes** The 
different places of residence adopted by the heads 
of either party denoted opposition. The Orleans 
branch of the royal family had established it- 
self at the Palais Royal, atnated in the midst 
of the city of Paris, of the Parliament, and 
in the heart of popular sympathies. The 
King had withdrawn himself from his capital 
to Versailles. The ]>eople went on great oc- 
casions — ^at the Dauphin's marriage f^tes, for 
eocample — ^to look at the King at Versailles; 
bat that was not the same thing as having a 
monarch in the midst of them. The magnifi- 
cence of Versailles, although for the moment 
it flattered their national vanity to gaze at, vet, 
on reflection, it oppressed them with the memory 
of heavy taxes. Since the 'attempt on his life 
by Damiens, in 1757, Louis XY., once the 
^well-beloved*' of his kingdom, had grown 
suspicious and fearful. After thai event he 
no longer rode through the midst of the people, 

* Aftentox B. 
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bareheaded, as when he went forth to the war in 

1744,* (to the war against England and Austria,) 
which had given temporary glory to France, 
and which, having drained her of much money, 
was condnded by a peace, disadvantageons to 
her. Then ail the people cried, ^^God bless the 
KingT Now French loyalty was domby and 
Louis XV. lay dying at Versailles. 

The Danphm was not allowed to approach 
his majesty for fear of inf ectbn ; but his tutor, 
the Due de la Yauguyon, tells us that that 
Prince gave alms, and offered to pay the poor out of 
his pension (of 6,000 Uvres a month) to pray 
for the Ejn^s recovery. 

One May day, the courtiers in the ante- 
chamber whispered together, for it was not 
etiquette to say aloud, "The King is dead." 
But that all might know when to go and worship 
the rising sua, a candle had been placed in a 
window, which everyone could see ; and when this 
candle was snuffed out, it was understood as a 
preccmcerted signal that the time had come to 
cry : "Vive le Roy !" Tlie King never dies, 

* Seefet Hist of the Court of France under Louis XV. VoL 
i !». L (Ntmtire.) 
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Wlien Monseigneur the Dauphin, that /^big, 
lubberly boy," as Madame du Barry had called 
him, first heard the sound of "Vive ie Roy,'* 
that May day, and was bailed by all aroand as 
King of France, he cried out: ^^Ohl my God! 
What a misfortune for me!'* ' 

The big lubberly boy was a prophet. 

When oourders at the same time came flocking 
round Madame the Dauphiness, and bowed down 
before her, as Queen, sh^ cried, "We are too 
young to reign then, covered her face with her 
handkerchief, and wept bitterly. 

Marie Antoinette, the new C^ueen of France, 
had sighed for Uberty rather than a throne, 
although she had naturally objected to Cardi- 
nal de Rohan's scheme of supplanting her upon 
the throne by marrying her sister to Louis XV,, 
as at one time had been proposed by that wily poli* 
tician.* 

The snuffing 'out of a candle changed, in a 
moment^ the fate of Marie Antoinette. Yester- 
day, she was comparatively neglected by the court, 
where Madame du Barry reigned supreme. 
Unfroitful to the future hope of France, she, 

* AlTBSIDIZ C. 

VOL. I. "C 



18 DE8POTI8H AND MI8EKT. 

the wedded maid, had been a mark for the 

court's uncharitable satire. To-day she was 
worshipped as Qneen. 

With the exception of exclusive favourites, 
courtiers at Versailles had sighed far a change, 
each one hoping to be the elect of fortune and 
of new favour. 

To the people^ both Parisian and provincial, 
Louis XYI. was ^^the desired.** Not that his 
young majesty had then done much to make 
himself so, but the compliment to him was, as 
compliments in this world generally are, a 
censure on another. 

The once "Well Beloved" now lay dead and de- 
serted. Why watch any longer by a King 
who had nothing now but the smaii-pox to 
confer on his faithful subjects t 

But, Louis the "Well Beloved,'' had left work 
for ^ Louis the Desired to do. French pro- 
vinces were destitute and starving. Paris trades^ 
people were murmuring bitterly against their 
court patrons at Versailles for bad debts.* 

^^The people's miseiy, and the despotism that 

* AppBifDixD. 
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THE DAWN OF EEVOLUTIONS. 19 

ffy&i rise to it," says a contemporaiy chronicler,* 
seem to liaye arrived at the highest pitch 
that it is possible for human patience to bear, 
oe far tyraimj to exerciae. A famine, occasioned 
by the monoply of corn, has desolated the 
provinces* The capital and other great towns are 
so overrun with spies, that there is no either 
writing or speaking on any subject that has 
the most remote relation to the present state of 
affairs. . . • No regular administration of justice in 
any part of the kingdom. . . . The vanity, avarice, 
and weakness of the Princes,— 4he miseries of 
the lower class I • . . There seem to be a number 
of drcumstances concurring to bring the monarchy 
to its dissolution, or at least to bring about a 
revolution.'^ 

King Ltouis XY. died, but not before he had 
seen the dawn of revolutions in the Old 
and the New World. In the summer of 1771, 
the revolution of Sweden had taken place.t ^ 

* Uemolxs ol the Ftech Oonrt MSS. nnpablifllied. Mas. 
Brit Date— Paria, 1771>1775. 

t Gustaras IIL, King of Sweden, at first (in 1771) professed 

to govern a froo and independent people, according to the laws 
of the country ; but, having thus gained the love of his people, 
he (quickly effected a revolution. Ue surrounded the Diet wiiix 

C2 
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1772, the partition of Poland had been agreed 
upon, between Catharine of Russia, Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, and Joseph II. of 
Austria, the brother of Marie Antoinette.* In 
1774, although the first blow was not yet struck, 
the rebellion of America, against the Crown of 
England, had begun, and the oppressed people 
of France were inclined to sympathize in the 
transatlantic struggle for liberty. At Versailles, 
during tlie last years of the reign of Louis 
XV., "ministerial and court intrigue," declares 
one who was there at the time, "are the only 
things worth mentioning." f 

armed men, and ofFered to it a now form of government, in which 
he made himseh' absolute. The members, alarmed, and unable, 
being thus taken by surprise, to help themselves, signed away 
their liberties. The King of Sw^eden thus became the most 
absolute monarch in Europe. 

* "Sire," said somebody one day to Frederick of Prussia, 
" your century is one of revolutions." " And little passions 
cause them," answered the philosopher king. " God only can 
count their numberless chains of circumstance. Just as music" 
(King Frederick had his flute in his hand at the moment), "just 
as music revolves on seven tones, so does the harmonious system 
of causes and consequences, in human economy, revolve upon 
seven or eight passions, which w^e see too thoroughly diversified 
for the human intellect thoroughly to trace or to sift out." — Les 
Cornells du Trone. Paris, 1828. 

t Of these last years we are told — "In the present Admi- 
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Madame du Baiiy trafficked in Govornuient 
appointments; and at the tmiversal discontent 
against Government^ says the same clirouicler^ 
^the King seemed not at all concerned^ except 

nistntion iho only persons of oonsequence are d^AigniUon 
(Minister and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs), the Abb^ 
Terray (ComptroUer-Qeneral of the Finances), and Idaupoou 
(Ohaaeellor). The other members of the Cabinet are the tools or 

the creatnree of these three. But oven these would attempt no> 
thing without being sup]>ortod hy >rud;vii)o du Barry, and the 
iniluonce of each of them is proportioned to the degree of favour 
in which he stands with her. lu this tUo Due d'Aiguillon holds 
decidedly the highest place. He •was intimate with Ium- l>efor«* 

she was taken into keeping by the King The King never 

liked him, he was forced on him by ^ladume du Barry. But." 
contmues the same authority, Maupeou hated dWiguiilon and 
Terray, especially the latter, and ho detenninod to tuni them, 
or, at all events Terray, out of the Ministry." [This was in 
1771, doring the insmrections in the proyinces on account of 
the monopoly of com.] So he (the ChanceHor) sent a tmsty 
person to Langaedoc, whom he ordered to prepare a piece of 
bread of the worst sort that could be fonnd in the eoimtry, and 
to make it still worse by mixing sand, and such materials, with 
it This he had packed up in a dose box, sealed, and directed 
to the King, together with a memoir relating the wretched state 
of the people, and mentioning tlie causes to which it was owing. 
. . . . These were put into another l)ox, Ukewise sealed, whicli 
was directed to Madame du Barry at Vei-aaillcs. This double 
package was sent and delivered as directed. The King was .sur- 
prised, and determined to dismiss and to exile the Comptroller, 
Abbe Terray. ^ladame du Barry, who knew nntliing of th(^ 
Chancellor's scheme, opposed this, because she feared if Terray 
were turned out of olhoe before the Farmers-General had re- 
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THB NUN OF 8T, DENIS. 



when Madame Louise, the Kan of St. Denis, his 
daughter^ remonstrated with him on the disorder 
and licentiousness of his life,'' From a scandalous 

newed their IcMisee of tihe reTennes, she ahoiild locte a cooaidflrable 
sum whioh that company gave, according to enstom, as a pot-tU- 

inn to the Comptroller who Higned the lease ; and which, by an 
a^'eemeut ^vilh Tenay, she wa.s to havo. By thi?> o])j)Osiiion of 
Madame du Bnrry to ClianecUor Mnujieou's scheme, Terray got 
over his iinjKMidiiig disgrace for the present Teri'ay, in- 
censed at the endeavours of ^hiu])o<)U to inflame IMadanio du 
Barry against him, prevailed on the King to double her appoint- 
ments, which iiad liitherto only been il2,000 sterling a month* 
Also, on the dotith of the Comte de Clermont (by which an 
annuity devolved to the crown), the King gave her a third of it 
and left the remamder to be disposed of as she thought proper.'^ 
But Terray and d*AigniUoii, who had been so jolosely united 
agahiat the Chancellor, quarrelled -with each other about tiiis time. 
Terray determined to become a CardinsL He solicited a long 
time at Rome, but there the Due d'AigniUon priTately opposed 
him ; because if he -were Cardinal and llinister at the same time, 
he would take the lead in the Cabinet of all the other ministers. 
Terray, seeing that nothing could be done at Rome, applied to 
the Ftetender, who has, in his turn, the nomination of a Cardi- 
nal. For this Terray offered tho Pretender 40,000 pounds ster- 
ling down, and an annuity of 5,000 pounds; but those offers tho 
Pretonderf thought proper to refusQ."^ 

* This remainder Madame du Barry employed in the following 
manner : — ^To the Due d'AiguiUon, 50,000 Hvres ; to the Chancel- 
lor, 50,000 Hvres ; to the Abb^ Terray, 50,000 livree ; and tha 
same sum to the Comte de la Marehe (the only son of the Prince 

de Conti). 

t Appendix G. 

I Memoirs of tho French Court. Mus. Brit. MS. 
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court, this Princess had, voluntaiily, sought a 
refuge in the sanctity of a cloister. She was 
much attached to her father, and, to the last, the 
King would often go to her convent^ there to 
spend hours in her society, which, despite her re- 
monstrances just alluded to, he preferred to that 
of her sisters, who were intriguing at Versailles 
ag^st the Dauphiness.* 

The Pope (Clement XIV.) wrote letters of 
congratulation to ^e King, and to the Prin- 
cess Louise, on her taking the veil. "To the 
Teiy Christian King, who must rejoice that his 
daughter in the Aesh, has had grace given her, 
to choose the hetter part^ ; and ^^to our very dear 
daughter in Jesus Christ, Louise Marie, Princess of 
France, exhorting her to courage and perseverance^ 
and not to forget^ that her rare example of 
religion and virtue may excite in others the 
desire of imitating it, and so not a Httle assist 
in advancing the cause of Beligion, and in 
stimulating a zeal for true holiness," f 

* Appendix E. 

t In another letter of this lilieral a.nd wise Pope he says, writing 
to Cardinal Cavalchiui, " I eiipposo" (for the suke of argument) 
" Rome the aim of all crowns. How will she sustain herself in 
the midst ol stonus ? We axe not jet in heaven; and if Qod 
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Years since, when qmte a child, the Princess 
Louise, gave evidenoes of the wannest We for 
her father. When she lieard hiiu coming down 
the long galleries of Versailles^ says Madame 
Campan, who was her companion, to pay his 
daily visit to ber and her sisters, she being small 
and ill made, had difficulty in running to meet 
him, as fast as her wishes would cany her. 
**Her soul," continues the same informant, "was 
elevated; she loved great things. . • « She could but 
perform one transcendant action: — to quit a 
palace for a cell, to exchange rich vestments 
for a robe of sei^. She has done it!" 

And when all the courtiers fled from the 
corpse of Louis 'XV., she alone, watched over 
it. For fear of infection, the royal body was 
not even enbalmed. The first lord of the bed- 
chamber told the first surgeon of the £in^ 
that his neglect of this duty was liigli treason. 
"Very well," answered the surgeon, to the lord 
of the bed-chamber, *'if it be my duty to open 
the body, and to embalm it, your duty is to 

proMxre His ehnroh to the toad of ages, it ^wiU be by His iuBpir* 
ing her rolen with prudence rehttive to timee and plaees, as 
ilao mth e love of peace.** 
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THE ALMIGHTY DOLLAR. 25 

hold it while I do so.** After tliat notliiDg 
more was aaid upon the subject, and the once' 
**Well Beloved of his people was thrust down 
into the yaalts of the Abbey of St. Denis, 
where he was left with none but his pious 
daughter, the Nun Louise, to weep and to 
pray over him. 

Money began at this time to make itself pe- 
ctdiarly felt in France. Many of the Farmers- 
General had amassed enormous fortunes, which 
enabled th^m to buy up the estates of such 
of the old noblesse as had beggared themselves, 
and (in default of heirs-male in the rightful 
line) to assume their names by right of pur- 
chase. These lords of the Bouigeoisie aped the 
habits and feudal customs of the rank which^ 
by the power of gold^ they thus usurped. 

The Church felt the innovation, but was 
obliged to succumb to it. The nouveau riche 
was probably a '^philosopher^ in theory. He 
sneered at old creeds, and time-honoured cus- 
toms, but he practically adopted them, as part 
and parcel of the rank he had bought. 

The venerable Our^ of the parish was trans- 
ferred with it from one owner to the other; he was 
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compelled to bless the meat apon the rich man's 

table^ for the sake of the poor tenantry, between 
whom and the landowner he, the Cnr^ was the 
appointed medium. The young aristocrat Abbe 
was hired by the BourgeoU Gentilhommej as tntor 
to children who knew not their own grandfather. 

Many of the old nobility, and especially some 
of those about the court of Louis XY., in his 
later years, had not only beggared, but disgraced 
themselves. To the last| the Due de Eicheheu 
was the King's greatest favourite. 

^^The Due de liicheheuy'* says one who knew 
him at this period^ ^^was in his youth the hand- 
somesty wittiest, most agreeable, and most gal- 
lant man in the kingdom; and even at this 
day, now that he is above eighty years old, he is 
the most polite, and well-bred man I ever saw. 
But his moral character is as detestable, as his 
social character is agreeable and amiable. He 
has been guilty of the most infamous actions 
that ever disgraced a man; and, at this very 
time, he has a suit pending in the Parliament 
of Paris, for notes of hand, which at one time 
he acknowledged to haVe signed, and afterwards 
denied. He was raised to the highest dignities 
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in France^ and to some in Spaiu^ Germany^ and 
Italy, not by any snperior abilities, but by art, 
intriguei and good iortuue; for certainly though 
no great general, he was almost always snx^ 
prisingly saccessf ol in ail his military expeditions.'* * 

The same observer declares, that another court 
favourite, ^^the Due de Biron, is an honest 
gendeman : i. e., he is not remarkable for fraud 
or proiiigacy. He has great personal bravery, 
and this raised hun to be Marshal of France^ 
and Colonel of the French Guards. He is 
exceedingly ignorant, and vain, bombastic and 
turgid in his manner of acting and thinking; 
but he is very good-humoured, and not defici* 
ent in generosity." 

"Bouret, the Farmer-General,'* another favourite, 
raised himself from poverty and obscurity, to 
great wealth and credit at court. His first 
rise in the world was so singular, that it de- 
serves to be mentioned. He was a clerk at a 
small salary, in one of the oihces of M. de 
Machault, then GomptroUer-Gkneral, and after- 

* De Rioheliev, in 1746, h»d had golden stataes erected to him 
at Genoa, as the LIbemtor of Italian Liberty in 1756 he was 
the eenqneror of Minorea.— Seciet Hiat of tiie OooTt of France 
under Lonia XY. YoL I p. 190, vol. iL p. 180. 
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wards keeper of the seals. Machault had a 

favourite spaniel, of wliich he was extravagantlj 
fond; but, unfortunately, haying had him for some 
years, he inadvertently, in playing with him, let 
him fall off a balcony, by which he was killed. 
The minister was inconsolable for the loss of 
his dog, but M. Bouret thou^lit that, by get- 
ting another dog resembling him, and training 
him up to the same manners and character, 
he would assuage the minister's grief. In this 
he was so fortunate as to succeed. J^Iachault 
became fond of the new dog^ and was so well 
pleased witli Bouret, that he made liini las con- 
fidential secretary, and obtained for him im- 
mediately a pension of 10,000 livres." He 
afterwards was made a FarmeivGeneral, and 
presented to the King, with whom he became 
a favourite. 

*'The Noailles faaiily," declares the same 
authority, ^^are all well at court . . . They are 
the vainest, most haughty, and ignorant family 
in the kingdom."* 

The Countess de Noailles (appointed first lady 
of honour to Marie Antoinette, upon the maiv 

* MS. Mcms. ol tb.Q French Court. Mob. Brit. 




MADAME L'EXIQUEXm 



liage of the latter) had hoped to role the mmd 
and manners of the futore Queen of France; 
but the Dauphiness disregarded her mjunctiona, 
and gave her the sobriquet of Madame ^Ethjuette, 

The Countess kept her appointment^ but never 
forgave her nickname. Henceforth, she united 
with the Dauphin's aunts in condemning the 
conduct and costume of the Dauphiness, which 
were more consistent with the simpUciJy of girt 
hood than with the dignity of court conventions. 
The young Marquis de liafayette, of republican 
sympathies, was about to be married to a daughter 
of the de Noailles family; and hence it came 
to pass, that the word **Liberty^ was already 
breathed in the midst of the family the most 
bigoted in France to exclusive prejudices. 

In all classes, reverence for rank waa dying 
out, and society was ahready in a state of 
transition, when Louis XVI. and Marie Antoi* 
nette ascended the throne of France. 

The lirst act of the youug king, upon hi 
accession, was tiO recall the old Oonnt de Mau- 
repas from exile, to be his minister. Count de 
Ivlbmrepas, formerly first Minister of Marine 
had been exiled from the court and cabinet 
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twentf years before, for making ribald rbjmeB 

upon Louis XV., and Madame de Pompadour.* 
Horace Walpole bad, in the meantime, paid a 
visit to the ex-Minister of Marine, at Portchartrainy 
his eetate, where he found him still gay, except 
when politics were named, when he became 
f^my and restless, Portchartrain was not far 
from Versailles; de Maurepas therefore could 
nnderstand the torments of a lost spirit shut 
out beyond the gates of Paradise, bat still 
permitted to look within. 

But, by the late Ean^s daughters, (the present 
Kin^s aunts) de Maui\'[);is was regarded as a 
martyr to their fathered mistress, who had pro- 
moted the political Austrian alliance with France, 
in 175G; and it was by the advice of Madame 
Adelaide, the young Eon^s most revered aunt 
and godmother, that he recalled the Count de 
Maurepas to gaide his inexperience in council. 

^^X am King," wrote Louis the Desired, to 
the exiled minister — "I am King, and ibat 
title conveys all my responsibilities. But I am 
only twenty years of age. And I am ignorant 

* Seent Hiit. of tbe Coort of France nndar Louis XV. VoL 
i. p. S14. 
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of all that I ought to know. Moreover^ I can see 
no minister, as all have been with 'the late King 
in his last infectious illness. The conviction 
that I entertain of your honesty, and of your 
profound knowledge of businesS| induces me to 
beg you to aid me with your advice. Come 
to me as soon as possible." * 

The first act of Queen Marie Antoinette, on 
her accession to the throne of France, was to 
banish Madame du Barry from Versailles. The 
Due d'AiguiUon was too intimately oo^ected 
with Madiunc du Barry not to share her dis- 
grace^ and her wealth; for although forbidden 
to re-appear at court, she was permitted to 
keep her pensions. 

Hencefortli she installed herself at St. Brin, 
her estate, from whence, contemporary gosnp 
teUs us, ''she wrote to all the Seigneurs in 
her neighbourhood, informing th^n, that she was 

* "When tho j)ros(!iit King ascended the throne .... the 
Count de Miiurcpas was, by the intrigues of Madame Adelaide, 
rocillod from oxile, and, without being nominally, booame in 
reaiiiy prinic-ministor. Tho first rovohition was that of chang- 
ing the old ministry and recalling the parhamouts." — Memorial 
on the AfTaira of France. Oontemp. MS. Ex. Done. Goxe. Ua< 
pabluhed — Um, Brit. 
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now "at home," and that every day beneath 
her roof there was a table prepared for twenty- 
five guests, and a ready welcome.'* 

The provincial Seigneurs, and subsequently 
some who were not well received at Versailles, 
were not slow in availing themselves of this 
hospitable hint.* 

The Abb^ Terray, who^ as we have seen, 
had politically mtrigued with Madame du Barry,t 
was dismissed. He, (the Gomptroller-Qeneral 
of Finance,) had been bitterly pasquinaded by 
the people of Paris, although upheld by the 
late King's mistress in the cabinet of Versailles. 

The Farmers-General of State Finance had 
long been murmured against by the people, 
but they had still been pennitted to retain cer- 
tain privileges with impunity; yet so unpopular 
was Tenay, that, when he sought to reform 
this body, his motives were instantly suspected, 
and a caricature appeared in Paris, in which the 
Abb6 was represented as a leech sucking blood, 
with the motto: — ^^Nm vmsura evJtem nwi 
plena cruoiis,'^ 

• Appendix F. 

t See foot-Dole to page 22 of this chapter. 
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One day, in a popular assembly, Terray was 
recognized, and asked by the mob, ^^Wlio puts 
our money into his pockets But Terray only 
aoBwered, ''My fiiendsy I really do not kno^ 
where better I could put it;'* which retort amused 
the mobile Pansians^ and therefore restored them 
to good humour for the moment, although some 
xhymes soon afterwards appeared, which were any* 
thin*^ but flattering to Terray and his colleagues.* 

Turgot, a severe master of the new school of 
|X)litical economy, was inade Comptroller-Gene- 
ral of Finance^ in Terra/s stead. Turgot was 
a philosopher, but the young King, notwith- 
standing his educational prejudices against philo- 
sophy, (which was then too often another name 
for atheism) soon found out that Turgot was an 
honest man, and respected him accordingly, 
although it is more than probable that he (Turgot) 

* " Am!, oonnaieMB voob renseignQ vidienle 

Qa*iui peintre de St. Loo fait poor das paifamenn ? 
n met en nn fltcon, en fonue de piUtde 

Boysnes, Maupeou, Torray, boob lenrs propree conlenrSf 

n y joint d*Ai^llon, et puis il Tintitale 
' Vinaigre dea quatre voleuis.' " 

The people of PariB excused thcmftelves for rhyming and carioa- 
tnring upon all oocasionB, by declaring that they were not allowed 
any liberty of speech bat what their own wits afforded them. 

VOL. I. B 
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was the author^ or at least the mstigator, of an 
anonymous pamphlet;, which appealed in Paris 
soon after his majesty's marriage, (1770,) and 
protested strongly against the expenditure of the 
Fetes at Versailles on that occasion,* 

^^Instead of amnaing the lazy inhabitants of 
court and capital,*' says that pamphlet, ^^by 
vain andv momentazy diversions, it would have 
been wiser to have applied the twenty millions 
which thpse diverabns cost, to the cultivation of 
the eailh, or in easing the people's buithen of tax- 

ation."t 

This burthen was a heavy one, especially, as 
before said, sinoe the time of the Seven Years 
War; but Louis XYL, above all things, desired 
the love of his people^ and soon he declared, ^ No 
one loves the people, but Turgot and myself." 

Maleaherbes, the colleague of Turgot, affirmed 
of him, ^'He has the head of Bacon, and the 
heart of rHdpitai;'} 

* For description of those tttee see Appendix A. 
^IdASii^iUiertihmbeHCUogm, Paria, 1770. 
tChmtuoi YHUiain de Lamoignon MaleBherbee. Boni in 
BbxiBi 1721. Became President of the Court of Aids, and Super* 

intendent of the Press. In 1771, when the legal constitution 
wuo abolished, was bauiaued to his cumiUj mmu \\roit» 
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But the ^veiy Christian" young King soon 

began to be uneasy; for Turgot, his honest 
minister^ never went to mass* His majesly con- 
sulted old Count de Maui'epas, who had been 
recommended to him by his godmother^ about 
this: *^Sire," said the resuscitated courtier — 
^^Sire, I beg to remind you, that M. the Abb^ 
Terray was public in liis devotions, but his 
frauds were patent also."* 

The Chui'ch looked forward with much hope 
and joy to the coronation of the Kin^ who 
was devoted in his allegiance to her; but po- 
litical economistSy with Tnrgot at their head, 
ceiiauied the idea of a coronation, when 
Frenchmen in the provinces were starving for 
want of bread. The Church regarded the 
coronation as a holy rite* Philosophy derided it 
as a superstitious and costly ceremony. 

The King therefore, "only twenty years old," 

an **Eaaay on Rural Eoonomj," and Manoin on the State of 
France." In 1774-6 made lliniater of State. Soon resigned, 
and went into Switcerland. Jn 1786 waa uigm eonmlted on the 
affkus of the nation ; considered fliem irretrievable. In 1792 
▼oltmtarilj isBoed from his safe retirement to plead the cause of 
the King. Was condemned to deatii for his loyalty. Died on 
the scaffold with his daughter in April, 1794. 

* Journal d*un Observateur. Paris, 1774. 

D 2 
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soon began to feel the want of unity amongst 
his most trusted advisers in Church and State. 
But h^ was accustomed to obey the former, 
and in this matter the Church triumphed* The 
aged Archbishop of Kheims declared: ^^I bap- 
tized the King, I administered his first Com- 
munion to him; I married the Jbung, and 
when I have crowned him, I shall have nothing 
left to wish for^ but to sing 'Nunc Dimittis/*' 

The Church and the Archbishop prevailed; 
the young monarch submitted to their guidance, 
and grand preparations were made for the co- 
ronation in the ancient city of liheims* 

Meanwhile, the Queen was happy. Louis 
''the Desired,'^ so long ixisensibie to her charms, 
had lately began to manifest the most tender 
a£^ection towards her. He awoke, at the same 
moment, to his duties as man, monarch, and hus- 
band, Marie Antoinette was beloved, and love 
beautified her. It made her anxious, too, for 
her own adornment. As Dauphiness, she had 
openly expressed her scorn for the outward 
trappings of her rank. As Queen, as wife, she soon 
gave orders concerning her coronation diamonds, 
which were minute, to judge from tiie note 
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(subjoined) whicli was addressed by her majes- 
ty's chevalier d'honneur, 

" To the Master of the Ceremonies, and Keeper 
of the Privy Fune^ at Bheini^'' * to enBure suit- 
able acconunodation there for the privileged being 
who was present daily at the Queen's toilet. 

Marie Antoinette in her childhood had been 
a pupil of Oluck) but, until she s^t for him to 
France^ as we shall see, she had, by her marriage, 
been too soon removed from the tuition of that 
great master, at Vienna, to achieve excellence 
from it. Mnsicy however, was her fsvoorile 
accomplishment; as Dauphiness she still pursued 
it, although, conscious of her defic^cy, she would 
permit no audience, declaring that a Dau- 
phiness of France should never cast discredit 
on an Archduchess of Austria." Lately, 

* «« YflfBalllas, Snndfty, Mfty SS, 1775. 
«( The Qaeen hftTing giTen ordom to the Sienr Loire (wh<nB 
■he has commiBrianed to mount her AhunondB) to go to Rheims, 
it ia neoooMxy fhst you BorioiiBlj eomider how to eooommodete 

him with apartmente. .... The Sienr Loire, being upon hia 
miHsion concerning the Crown diamonds, you see that it ia 

indispensable tbat he be suitably lodgod, as he is daily employed 
at the Queen's toilette. Therefore, I rocommond him specially 
to you. You know, sir, the estimation in which you are held by 
me, — Le Comte de Lacaults." 
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animated by fresh life, she appean, hj another 

letter, from her chevalier d'honnenr, to have 
resumed her studies with vigour^ as she could not 
e\ en travel to Rheims without her music masters.* 

Just before the coranation, 1775, there was 
printed aaid sold in Paris, "A Detail of the liich 
Treasure of the Abbey of St. Denis^ which 
is to be used at the Coronation of his most 
Christian Majesty Louis XYX. This Treasure 
ctjnsists in the Grown of the Emperor Charle- 
magne, hifl sceptre, sword, and hand of Justice ; 
his Spurs, aiiel the Clasp to fasten the Eroyal 
Mantle; with the Book containing the Prayers 
to he used at the Coronation Ceremony." 

A dazzling account was also given to the 
public, by the Paiis press, of the furniture to be 
used on this oecasioni which was ^^to be brought 

• "Compiegne. 

" The Qiioen, Monsieur, has ordorod two nmsiciaus, Siears 
Cardon and Zimmer, to follow her here and to Hheims ; fortu- 
iwtely, two aportmenta were loond vacant for them here. I 
hope that this letter may reach jou before our arrival at 
RheimB, that you may haTe time to lodge these muaiciane 
suitably ; the one being her maJea^B hexp naBter, and the 
other her aooompanwt .... We shell start ifOBi here at tlx 
o'oloek PJL, and aniTe at one o*olock ajl,— after midnight 

To the Master of the Ceremonies, Ac, at B beims.** 
MSS. Eg. OolL Mos. Brit 
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forth from the Chapel of Gold; some present- 
ed to the Grown by Cardinal de Bichelieu^ in 
1636^ and some made by order of Francia I.^ 
and reserved for the Coronation of Kings of 
France. Also, of Embroidery and Pictures kept 
spedallj for that service. And of the Crovm 
JJiamondSy which his most Christian Majesty 
wears all the day of his Coronation.'^ 

It was expected that programmes of kin^y 
magnificence and saintly reliques would have; 
drawn large crowds from all parts of France 
to BheimSy there to witness the coronation 
of Louis XVI. Warned by the disaster iu 
the Place Lonis XV., on the occasion of the 
marriage of the present monarchy* the civic 
authoritieB at Rheims bad taken every precan* 
tion to prevent accident. The young iung and 
Queen both ardently desired the love of their- 
subjects. The i^gy when asked if it were 
his pleasure that the streets of Bheims should 
be hung with tapestry, answered, " No, my chief 
wish is to see my subjects, and to be seen by them.** 

But there were not so many people gathered 
together at Bheims as had been expected. The 
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dies of ^Yive le fioil" were more rare, and less 

rapturous upon this occasiou than had been 
anticipated from the impulfliYe and sight-loving 
people of JbVance. 

Political economy waa gaining ground. The 
Church had triumphed for the moment^ in having 
the King crowned ; bat Turgot was now m office^ 
and Voltaire and Bousaeau had long since shaken 
the faith of the people in their ancient creedsy 
and in their reverence for ancient customs. 

A pamphlet which Yoltaira wrote at this 
time^ on the ^^Free Commerce of Com in the 
kingdom of France,*^ attracted, to say the least, 
almost as much attention in Paris as did the 
accounts of the coronation splendour, which were 
printed and published by court authority. 

It was now more than twenty yc^ars since 
Voltaire had been exiled ^m the court and capital 
of France. Louis XV. had never parduiied 
that philosopher, (who had been made, by the 
intercession of Madame de Pompadour, historio- 
grapher of France^ and court poet at Versailles) 
tlie transfer of his allegiance to Frederick 
of Prussia, the enemy of France^ and the xe- 
viler of Madame de Pompadour. From the 
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time when Voltaire (in 1750*4) took up his abode 
at the court of that iiiiig of Protestante and 
philosophers^ he was regarded at Versailles as 
a traitor to his countryi and an apostate to 
her faith.* 

Louis XVI. had been taught, from his cradle, 
to abhor the name of Voltaire, as the enemy 
of religion ;v but the people of Paris regarded 
it as the watch-word of their rights and liber- 
ties. They looked upon his continued exile as 

■ 

an act of oppression towards themselves. 

His imtings, (which often iq.peared by 
Stealth, and were suppressed by government) 
were eagerly read in Paris, and every chance 

detail of tlie daily life of the philosopher at 
Fem^, (his retreat in Le Pays de Qex) was 
caught up eagerly in the capital of France, 
and repeated there with enthusiasm. 

Pilgrims often journeyed now, not from Paris 
to Bome, but from Paris to Femey, there to 
worship the Patriarch of Philosophers and the 
Chief of B^ormers. 

The people, generally, are naturally idolatrous; 

* Secret Hist of the Court of France under Louis XV. Vol. iL 
p. 1. 
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if tamed from one shrine, they will only pro^ 
trate themselves with the more enthusiasm 
before another* 

Mirabeau, also^ excited the sympathies of 
Paris at this tune, for he was now incarcer- 
ated, by paternal tyranny, in the fortress of 
St JoQx/ His father had lyritten a pamph* 

* Old Marquis Mirabeau, author of *^rAmi des Il'immes^" & 
{amtty tyrant. Has one aon, Ck>azit Miraboau (bom 1749). 
Youn^ Coimt serves in CorsicA as volunteer, but is married by 
family command, in 1771. Boon afterwardB challenges the 
Baron de ViUeneuve for insulting hia sister. YUtonenvo 
refnaes to fight. Ifixabeaii infliots coward's stripes upon him. 
Old Hirabean proenreB a bitre de c^cftet and imprisons his son in 
the OhStean dH Prison gOTsmor intercedes for him, where- 
upon his father transfers him from Chfttean dlf to Fort St. 
JoQx, near Portarlier. His wife refnsee to Johi him there. 
New priscn goremor pities Mirabean, and takee him into 
society with him at Portarlier, where Ifhrabean laiDB in love 
with a married lady, Madame de Monnier, to whom prison 
governor is also attached. Governor and prisoner, rivals. 
Governor wntya to prisoner's fatlior, uad denounces him to 
lady's husband. New lettre de cachtt frum prisoner's father, and 
criminal piu :oss from lady's husband. Young Mirabeau escapes 
into Switzorl:iiii^, whoro ho is joined by Madame do Monnier. 
They fly togolhor into Holland. Miraboau lives by his pen ; 
writes from six o'clock in the morning till nine o'clock at nighU 
Amongst many other things writes scandalous memoirs of bis ovm 
father. Afraid of consequences, Mirabeau is about to Mnbark for 
America with Madame de Monnier. His father gets a kttre <k 
c^ieAel whereby lie canarrest his eon in a foreign oonntry. Instead of 
going to Aaierieai therefore, yoong Mirabeau ia conducted to llie 
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let called "The Friend of Mankind;" but pater- 
nal philanthropy did not begin at home. Charity, 
legislation, and benevolence, seldom do; and 
even if they did, they might not be appieci- 

ehftteau of l^oeimeB, and Madame de Mmudor, ^meemie^ is con- 
dnoted toaoouTent. They contrive a ooireepondonoe. Iflrabeav 
also writes books by stealth. He is allowed books to read but no 

paper to write them on, so he tears bits of the margins out of 
the printed books ; — a leaf here, a scrap there— were not likely 
to be missed ; and having written over these scraps, hides them 
in the lining of liis coat, and at last manages, by help of his 
jailer, to get tliose .scraps into the hands of a bookseller. Those 
fragmentary MSS. are published, and tiirn out to bo Miraboau's 
famous work against lettres de cachet and state prisons. The 
work is eagerly read. Its eloquent dennnoiations against des- 
potism and the abuses of arbitrary power are entimsiastically 
echoed. Government is afraid of being any longer the instm- 
ment ol old Mirabeau^s paternal ^anny in keeping his son a 
prisoner, and young Hirabean is set at liberty. Immedk^tely he 
flies to Portarlier, there to overttirow the sentence against him 
for the abduction of Madame de Mcnnier. With a look of her hair 
upon his breasti and a phial of poison in his pocket, he pleads 
his own eanae^ with tnoh energy and eloquence that his jndgee 
weop. The sentence against him and IMame de Monnier ia 
revoked { Madame de Monnier is set at liberty, and her fortune ia 
secored to her. Encouraged by this sacoesa, Mirabeau, by an 
odd paradox, now lays claim to his own wife, notwithstanding 
his notorious passion for Madame do Monnier. His wife refuses 
to return to him. Tho Parliament of Purid. protects her, and a. 
separation is decreed in 1763. England and Prussia are the 
next abodes of Mirabeau ; but Mirabeau scandalizes tihe hospi- 
tality which shelters him by his " Secret Histoiy of the Court of 
Berlin." Prince Heniy, brother of King Frederick the Great, 
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ated there as tlie world appreciates them. Since 
the days of Socrates a philosopher has not been a 
philosopher in his own house. 

But Mirabeau the yoangsCy though imfKrisoned, 
represented a third section in the Coronation 
question. 

This future hero of the devolution did some- 
thing at this time to stimulate French loyalty 
in favour of the Crown, by issuing a pamphlet 
entitled, ^'The Coronation, or the Rights of 
the French Nation recognized and confirmed by 
this ceremony.^ In the elaborately illustrated, 
frontispiece of this pamphlet, the motto, '^Vox 
Populi, Vox Dei,** issues from the donds-Hi 
trite motto enough, but full of a new signifi* 

is in pMriB when fUs book appMn. The Ptoriiunent of Pans 

fears the offence the publication will give to PnusBia ; and, to 
conciliate that power, condemns both the book and its author, 
^iirabouu now goes into Provence, seeking rest. The noblesse 
of Prov<^nce refuse to roceiTe- him into their assniil ly, Mira- 
boau, discnisted by the debpotisni uf bia own iila-ss, openly flings 
himself into the arms of the p eople. He rents a shop at Mar- 
seilles, and sets up there as a cloth merchant. Versailles aooSa 
at the plebeian count** The Qovemor of Provence threatens 
to transport the plebeian connt to the Indies. Biirabeau scomB 
court boqAii and defies the Provence GovBrnor's threats. The 
grand drama of the States-general is preparing. Mirabeau pre- 
sents himself before the AssemUy, which soon becomea the 
theatre of his glory. Madame de Monninr commits snieide. 
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cance for Louis XVI.^ if he had only known 
hoiw to read it. 

In this pamphlet the argoment of Miiabeau 
was, that "the greatest of all events for the 
people^ is, doubtless^ the Coronation of their 
King; it is then that Heaven consecrates our 
monarchs to oar service^ and imposes upon them 
the bonds which bind them to us/* 

In old feudal France the King was, hence- 
forth, but the servant of his people. But young 
Louis XYI.) the child of tradition^ an ^'angel 
of sincerity," (as his tutor the Due de la 
Vaugayon calls him) in his own priyate condoc 
belie\ ed not only in the divine right of Kings, 
but in the divine impulse of his own good 
intentions. He celebrated his own coronation 
by an allegory of Virtue, pregnant with the 
promise of good things. His Bights were 
Righteousness to him* A drama was performed 
at liheims^ in which all the vices surrounding 
a throne, (Luxury, Despotism, Voluptuousness, 
and Flattery,) were personihed as hideous, and 
all the virtues that can support a throne. were 
pourtrayed as beauteous. 

An engraving was also issued of ^^Le Sacre 
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do Louis XVI.,'* in which the King is repre- 
sented crowned by Beligion, protected by Jnatioe, 
and encircled bj Virtue, Zeal, Happiness, and 
Glory. 

But in both the allegorical drama, and the 
emblematic engraving, the people behdd as 
much a satire on the reign just past as a 
promise in the reign just began. 

Louis XVL was "the Lesired," only in 
])roportbn to the latter-day worthlessness of 
Louis Xy^ who now ky unembahned and 
boried, in the abbey of St. Denis, from whence 
came all the rich "treasure" displayed at the 
coronation of lus snccessor* at BheimSi and 
which was once a grand sight at his own. 

One circnmstance, however, roosed popular 
attention at liheimS| and more especially, be- 
cause it showed, too, the sudden ascendancy 
which the Queen had gained over the King 
— the Due de Ghoiseul, the ex-minister who had 
been banished from court during the latter end 
of the reign of Louis XY., was not only pre- 
sent at the coronation, bat was, after the cere- 
mony, closeted with their majesties for more tlian 
half-an-hour. 
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Previously to this, the Due de Choiseul had 
been to do homa^ to Louis XVL (on his 
accessioii) at Compi^gne, but he had been badly 
received there by the King^ for the ex-min- 
ister was a friend of Voltaire. 

With Marie Antoinette, the Due de Choiseul 
was naturally a favourite. He had been am- 
bassador at Vienna, during her infancy; it 
was he, as before said^ wiiu had achieved 
the alliance between the country of her 
birth and the country of her adoption, before 
the Seven Years' War. mother, from 

whom she had now been five years separated, 
but for whom she entertained, the highest re- 
spect and the warmest affection, had spoken 
to her of him in terms of approbation. 

It was the Due de Choiseul, also, who 
had opposed the policy of William Pitt, 
(Lord Chatham,) in the last war against Lng- 
land. 

Twenty years had sulhced to change the aspect 
of affairs in England, and the position of the man 
who was once her greatest minister. During 
the Seven Years' War, Lord Chatham had been 
the most mighty foe in the cabinet of iaig- 
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land to the power of France^ across the seas; 
and he was still alive to see the oonseqnenoes 
of his enmitj, in the reign that in France 
was now jnst dawning. 

^^It was William Pitt,'' as says Macaulay^ 
'^who in the late war had inflamed every 
soldier who dragged the cannon np the heights 
of Quebec, and every sailor who boarded the 
French ships among the rocks of Brittany, 
Tlien (twenty years before) "England was drunk 
with joy and pride at the victory over the 
French ill Caiiada. . . . The English Church was 
drowsy and indulgent. • . » The great civil and re* 
Hgious conflict which began at the Beformation, 
seemed to have terminated in nniveisal repose. . . 
A new generation of country Sc^uires and Rec- 
tors had arisen which knew not the Stoarts/' 
Now^ the Church, State, and Senate, of England 
were divided against themselves on the American 
question. Dissent rose up in favour of American 
insurgents. Stormy sermons were preached in 
English pulpits, for and against the American cause. 
Stormy speeches were made in the English Senate 
on either side of American politics. Thm (twenty 
years before,) William Pitt's name had acted like 
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a spell atYersailleSy and at St. lidef ouso ; and even 
after the Seren Years* War was over, and a change 
had taken place in the English Ministry^ English 
travellers on the Continent had remarked that 
nothing more was necessary to silence a whole 
room of boasting Frenchmen, than to hint 
that William Pitt would return to power." Now^ 
William Pitt, — no longer the great Commoner 

4 

of twenty-years before, when he was blessed 

by the English people, and feared by France, — was 
the unpopular new Peer,' with nerves relaxed 
by a cmel and mysterious malady, from which 
• his intellect only awoke from time to time, in its 
old force, "as from a sickly and gloomy dream.** 
France, now, bad nothing to fear from Lord 
Chatham, who had been her greatest foe, and 
who, in his moments of spasmodic energy, 
disagreed with King George III. in his majesty's 
conduct towards the American colonies; for 
the King called him (his faithful subject, who 
bad made England so great) a trumpet of 
sedition." 

William Pitt was out of favour with the 
King of England; the Due de Choiseul, the 
former opponent of that minister dm-ing the 

VOL. I. £ 
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war, in which England won, and France lost 
Canada, was suddenly taken into favonr hj 
the King of France. France yearned to re- 
possess herself of Canada, and Arnica was 
disaffected towards the Grown of Jbaigiand. 

In all this there lay cause for speculation. 

It was witli peculiar interest that both the 
^Government and the people of France regarded 
the growing signs of rebeUion in America 
agulnst the power of Great Britain. The sym- 
pathies of the French people were in favour 
of the American struggle for Liberty, as none 
knew better than they did how to estimate 
Uie evils of unjust taxation, complained of in 
the New World. 

Besides, many families in France had near 
relatives in Canada, who, by the treaty of 
peace by which the Seven Years' War was 
concluded, had been transferred, as British sub- 
jects, to the crown of England. But the faith, the 
language, the blood, of these Canadians wereFrench. 

The sentiment of loyalty to France was still 
popular amongst her late subjects in Canada. 
Canadian cities, roads, and rivers, were still 
called by the names of old French rulers. 
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The peace which had concluded the Seven 
Years' War had been declared by the Doc 
de Choiseul, then iirst minister of France, to 
be ^^bnt a tmcel" The return, therefore^ of de 
Choiseul at this time to the court of Versailles was 
significanty although that ex-minister was not 
re-admitted into the Cabinet.* 

Those appointed to succeed the d'Aigoillon 
and du Barry ministry^ were all, more or less^ 

* The Due de Choiseul had btjen happier and more honourable 
in his exile tlimn he could have been as the head of a corrupt 
mmistry under Madame du Barry, to whose machinations he 
origiually owed his dismissal from the cabinet of Louis XV. 
Madame du Deffand (of whom we shall see more hereafter) was 
in the habit of visiting the Due and Ducheese de Choiseul in 
their retirement at their estate at Chantekmp^ and she tims 
describee (to Horace Walpole) the Uf e ol the ex-minister there : 
u Would Hiat jtm had a magie glass in which to see what 
passes here ! ... In every disconrse, in every action, and certainly 
in the son], peace reigns here. Everybody here is hannonious; 
each one does as he likes, and says what he thinks, and yet 

there is perfect unity * Qrandpapa* (her $obr^piet for the 

Dnc de Choisenl) ^sntprlseeme. Within himself he has fonnd 
reeoarces which leave no void even to a mind that has been 
occupied with affairs of state. He seems as though he had 
never studied aught ^but how to turn his estate to profit, lie 
builds farms ; he grubs up the ground ; he buys ilocks that he 
may sell them again after they have manured his land and he 

has sold their wool I am quite persuaded that he regrets 

nothing, and that he is perfectly happy." — ^Luttros do Madame 
da Deffand, tome ii pp. 4^1, 352. 
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friends of old Count de ^Maurepas. As the 
diary of an Englishman^ resident at that time 
in France, declares: * ^'Tlie Count de Maurepas 
aeems to have the same influence over the 
councils of the beginning of this reign, as 
Madame dn Barry had over the latter part of 
that of Louis XV.; and his character becomes 
the study of all those who desire to sacceed in 
important negotiation. It was soon seen 
that his plan was to leave foreign matters 
much in the same situation as they had been in 
at his coming into ike ministry. To preserve 
peace abroad, and to re^tablish tranqiiullity 
and confidence in the government at home, 
which it was hoped would effectually have 
been done, by restoring the old Parliaments, by 
destroying the monopoly of com, and by in- 
troducing such regalalions in the management 
of the finances, and in the levyhig of taxes, 
as would, in some degree, alleviate the misery 
in which the oppressive measures of the late 
reign have involved the people. 

^'The designs of the Queen's party are, to 
have Glioiseul at the head of the ministry, 

* MS. Mm. Brit. onpnbHshed. 
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and to have Maurepas disgraced; to have the 

Count d'Estaing at the head of the Admiralty, 
in the place of de Sartine,* 

" Some means are devised by this party 
of paying off the whole of the national 
debt — ui'j ill case that should be impossible, to 
make bankruptcy; of abolishing the Farmers- 
General, and of diminishincr the taxes to one- 
fonrth. As to foreign affairs, to connect them- 
selves closer than ever with Spain and Swe- 
den, and to bring the King of Sardinia into 
the family compact.t 

''Above all, the Queen's party desire to 
undermine the British power in Ameiica. To 
this party belong most of the Princes of the 
blood J and the whole family and connections of 
the house of Lorraine* 

*'The other party consists of the King's 
aunts, M. de Maurepas, (and all his connections,) 

* Admiral Count d'Estaing, ot whom we shall see much more 
hereafter in America. 

t The Family Compact, or the Alliance of all the enthroned 
members of the House of Bonrbon. This alliance was achieved 
by the Due de Choiseul in 1762-3. The danghten of the King 
of Sardinia, it will be remembered, were now xnanied to the 
brothers of Looii XYL 
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de Sartme^ and Miromemil, keeper of the 

seals. Their measures are entirely pacific. 
They are for coimtenancing the disaensioiis 
which reign in the British colonies, but not for 
80 interfering with them, as to endanger a 
rupture between France anil Engl;iiul, 

Parties thus render the councils of the court 
of Versailles negUgent and fluctuating, on every 
point which is not in some way connected 
with the private intei*ests of the heads of them, 
'^However averse the leaders of the present 
ministry may be to a war, they are obliged 
hy the King to set hoth the military and 
naval estabUshments on a better footing than 
they have been heretofore. Considerable aug- 
mentations have been made in the last six 
months, and M. de Sardne, (the present head 
of the Admiralty,) has iiimself visited the docks 
at Brest and Bochefort, to hasten and direct 
the works tliere. The Governor of St, i>omingo 
has brought over with him a le-inforcement 
of troops, witli considerable q[uantities of arms 
and ammunition; amd private persons are eeeretfy 
encouraged to supply the American agents with 
eueh commodities as ihej/ shaU seem to toon/* 
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^^Ali these particulars may show what the 
spirit of the court of Versailles is, and what 
the parties of it are; and they account for ita 
measures, and the fiuctuatdon of its measures, 
during this last year." 

But although the councils of Versailles were 
£uctuating| the young King Louis XVL was^ 
for the moment, popular. 

So^ likewise, was his hnancial comptroller, 
Turgot, the consdentioos successor of the un- 
scrupulous Abbe Terray. 

With Turgot and Malesherhes, philosophy 
had entered the cabinet of Versailles. 

The young King, of unhesitating lecfcitade 
in his own private conduct, sought rather than 
gave advice, politically. His position was not 
enviable. lie was perplexed on four sides by 
a p€i/rtiH!OTTi, 

Turgoty the comptroller of his finance, was op- 
posed to the priests, the comptrollers of his con- 
science ; and the King's aunts allied with his min- 
ister de Maurepas, were opposed to his Que^, 
and her pohtical adviser, de Ghoiseul. 

Louis XVL had neither age, nor experience, 
nor energy, enough to control others. His new 
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duties^ as King, were opposed to his favourite 

scientific puisuits, in which he still sought a 
lefugidy when the cares of state allowed him* 

But the love of his people, which he earnestly 
desired, he had for the moment; because (in 1774^ 
he had recalled the ancient ParUament. 

Subsequently^ at his coronation, he bad issued 
an edict, that the sentence of prisoners then 
condemned to death should be commuted to working 
on the public roads.* But even this measure, 
though a pledge of a reign of mercy, was not 
80 welcome to the people as was the recall of 
the Parliament, upon which they traditionally 
believed that their rights depended. 

As Dauphin, the King was known to have 
looked with indignation on the conduct of the 
Parliaments; but (our English resident informs ns)t 

* Hitherto it bad boon lonmd diffienlt, from the imperfection 
ol covamuiticattmu through Fnmee, to bring bands from, any 
distance to asast in making or mending pnblio roads; but Tnigot 
introduced a beneficial innovation, by employing ccmtraoton to 
make the roads, and asseeshig tiie whole district with tiie cost. 
By this means, not only roads were made, but waste lands were 
cultivated; li Li:ds were in request; labour was ^vell paid; and 
vagrants, who hiid hitherto lived on alms, and had infostod the 
hospitals of France, were converted into profitable servante of 
tho state. 

t MS. Douo Coxe, Mus. Brit. 
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I 

**de Maurepas prevailed on him to recall thenii 
only hj representing to Mm that this step 
would acquire him popularity, and establish a 
oanfidenoe in his government; and that the 
Parliaments were so weary of their exile, as to 
accept any terms that might be offered to them ; 
and that their accepting anything derogatory of 
their former pretensions would at onoe destroy 
that popularity which they had hitherto enjoyed, 
and which had enabled them to oppose, with snch 
unrelenting obstinacy, the will of tlie late King.'* 

In the long mn, as emybody knows, 
Louis XV L by no means found the Pailia- 
mants so obseqniooB as he had been thns led 
by the crafty de Maurepas to suppose; but 
at the beginning of his reign, the reign which 
was destined to end so tragically, the entrance of 
that monarch into the capital, accompanied by his 
young and lovely Queen, attended by all the 
Princes of the blood, and followed by the 
members of the old Parliament, who, during 
the last reign, had been banished, and were 
now proceeding, with all magni£cence, to their 
restoration, filled the hearts of the people 
with Joy, 
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There was no lack of enthusiasm upon that 
day. Cries of "Vive leRmr "Vive la Reiner 
made Paris echo. And when the cry arose 
of "Long live the Parliaments!" the King 
and the Queen were compelled, in assenti to 
bow their heads to the people. 

The streets^ lined with guards, were filled with 
vast crowds. The houses, adorned with flags and 
bannezsi seemed alive, even to the roofs, with 
huiiian beings. There was joy in Paris on 
that day — ^there was triumph even as of a great 
victory. 

The King declared, upon this occasion, that 

it was his will to consign all past grievanqes to 
oblivion; he recommended the magistrates to 
limit their attention to the discharge of their 
respective duties, and to cooperate with his wishes, 
which were altogether for the happiness of the 
people entrusted by Heaven to lus charge. 

Just as all this was going on in France, 
and the people there, for the moment, were 
blessing and praising their King, the government 
of Great Britain was harassed and tormented 
by the continued resistance of her American 
cdonies to her system of taxation* The people 
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of America, the reader will remember^ had not 
only denied the right of the Parliament of 
Great Britain to tax the colonies, but blamed 
certain appointments made by the Crown in 
various departments of the colonial administrar 
tion. This resistance had ah*eady so far ripened 
into rebellion, as to leave the King of England 
with nothing, as regarded America, ''but a barren 
sceptre in his hand*" Unless the Parliament 
of Great Britain was prepared to concede the 
claims of America, there was no other course 
now open to the Americans hut an appeal 
to arms* * 

* It is scarcely needful to remmd 1^ reader that the first tax 
imposed liy Great Britain on America was in 1764, on stampSb 
The odoniBtB petitioned agidnst this tax, and pleaded the rojal 
charters granted to them; bj which charters all the privileges 
of British sdbjeets were conferred npon them, although they — 
the colonists — ^were not represented in the British Hoose of 
Oommotts. The Stamp Act was attempted to be enf<»rced 
the GoTemment of Great Britain, and the people of Boston broke 
ont into insurrection against it. Bells tolled, GoTomment houses 
and officers were assailed and attacked. In 17G7 the British 
parhamcut repealed the stamp tax, but brought in a bill for 
granting duties in the British Colonies on glass, painters' colours, 
and tea. The people then dotcrmiuod to use no tea which had 
paid duty; they emptied newly-arrived tea chests into the wat^r, 
and, sheltering thonuselves under ''non-importation agreements," 
sent back some cargoes to Great Britain. The govemment at 
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In England a new Parliament met for the 
first time on tlie 24th NoTember, 1774. King 
George III. then deckred in his speech, that 
he had resolyed to resist every attempt to 
weaken or to impair the supreme authority of the 
legislature over all the dominions of the Grown. 
But ''in December 1774^ such was the short- 
sighted poUcj of govemm^ty that the navyestimates 

lioma^ determined to reelst upon this pointy repealed the other 
newly made taxes, bat continued to enforce that on tea, bo that 
the Americans refnaed to drink it^ or itipplied ihemaelTes with 
It ihrongh smngglerB. The cokniete also mnrmnred londly 
againet a board of ocmndasionen in Beaton, end againet anned 
▼eaaelB being stationed in the harbour, Ao,tB6, In 1774 was tfaa 
repeal of the charter of MaBeacbtisettB. A committee was then 
appointed by the general congress at Philadelphia for arming 
Massacliusetts. The command of tho province was given to 
Jedodiah Pribblo, Artemiis Ward, and Seth Ponmroy. The 
names and the spirit of tlio times recalled tho republican and 
religious tone of Puritanism. A committoe of 8Up])ly was em- 
powered to disburso ir),000 pounds sterling for the service of 
the forces. Delegates raised a force of 12,000 men, and after- 
wards were stimulated to increase th«n to 20/^)0. " When the 
Boston Port Act was to oome into operation, the House of Bnr- 
gesses of Tirginia set spart a day (tiie 1st of June) for fasting, 
Iramiliation, and prayer, to implore the IMvine inteiposition for 
ATerting the heavy oaUunitj which threatened destmetion to 
their dyil liberties, and to give them one heart and 
one mind flinty to oppose^ by all Just and pvoper means, 
•▼eiy injnry to American rights." Amongst those who 
fosted snd who prayed in church upon tiiat day was George 
Washington, the future hero of the American rebellion. When, 

I 
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for the year showed a reduction of ^^000 men* 
This force was augmented by 2,000 in the 
following J^'ebruary^ but the whole naval force 
for the year 1775 amounted only to 18,000 men. 
The land forces voted for North America 
and the West Indies did not exceed 34,000 
men. Such were the armies and navies by 
which a great continent and three millions of 
the British race were to be subdued/'* 

The King's generals in America were, at one 
time, inclined to flatter his Britannic majesty 
and tliemselves that the continued resistance of 
the people of Boston to the Grown was unpopidar 
to the colonies at large.! 

In 1774, upon receipt of these too favour- 
able advices from America, John St. John ad- 

eventuftHy, !t was proposed by the English Ministry to levy a fine 
on the town of Boston, by way of compansation for the toa de- 
stroyed, and to deprive the port of its privileges, until the Crown 
fihould be pleased to restore them; and, also, when it was decreed 
by the parhament of Great Britain that *' if any person in the 
province of Maaaachiuetto were indited for murder or an^oapital 
offenoe, Bach person or persons should be sent by the govemor 
to some other colony or to Ghreat Britain for trial," the leheOion 
in America became ineTitable. 
* Life of OharlcB Jamea Fox, by Lord John Bnaaell, toL i. 

p.ioa 
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dressed the House of Coimiiuus in behalf of 
the Crown, John St. John's speech (even judg- 
ing from the original short-lumd notes of it),* is 
a singnlar specimen of the logic whereby King 
George III. deluded himself into the belief 
that his cause against America was a righteous 
cause. 

England/' cries St. John, in the course of 

this speech} England might say to America, 
who has been called her daughter^ ^Daughter I 
thou art my flesh, my blood, my daughter I' Or, 
rather, ^ Thou art a disease that's In mj flesh which 
I must needs call mine, . , But the query 
now is : How are we to treat this thankless and 
ungrateful child ? . . . What have we to fear I 
'Tis said America will be exasperated. Will she 
then take arms? 'Tis not yet, thank God, the - 
strength of America which we dread when put 
in competition with this country. She has nei- 
ther armies, navy, money, nor men, though she 
doubles every twenty-five years, and has increased 
from 4,000, in the reign of James I., to two millions 
at this day, 

* These notes were for many years preserved in the private 
library of his Majesty George m., and are new amongst the 
Cavendish BibL Egerton, Mns. Brit. 
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• • Shall we fear the destruction of our trade? 
BeHeve it not; while it is her interest to trade 
with uSy so long she will, in spite of her re- 
sentment. • • • 

^^Wm she give herself up to other Euro- 
pean Powers! ^Tia an absnrd supposition. . . . 
Let us, therefore, go on ; not violently and 
weakly, as has been said, but with temper and 
resolution, in the completion of the system which 
we have so happily begun. . . 

The Gbvenmient of Oreat Britain did ^'go 
on.'* A message was sent to the two Houses 
of Parliament; and both houses, in 1775, 
"readily promised to assist the Crown in pro- 
viding for the due execution of the laws, and 
in securing the dependence of the colonies 
upon the Crown and Parliament of Great Britain." 
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taire at Ferney — John St. John again — ^Foreign mercen- 
aries and F^erick the Great — Statue of the King in 
Fhiladelphia — Dr. Franklin at the ruins of Scoon — Irish 
and Scotch American emigrants — Original (unpublished) 
Memorial from an American Boyalist and Coloniat" — 
Old Feudalism the hot-bed of young Democncj. 

Wab chants were now sung in America. 
Lord CliathajQ had once declared, that if he 
were left to write the patriotic songs for any 
coimtiy, he cared not who made the laws. 

(Lord Chatham at this time — 1774-5 — was 
in seclusion at Hayes, but the war chants of 
America were about to find an echo even in 
his retreaty and to draw his lordship forth 
from thence, as we shall see, in strange com- 
pany.) 

America wrote and sang her own patriotic 
songs. She stadied law% too; and Voltaire had 
declared, ^'When once a people begin to study 
laws, theur rulers are no longer safe." 

In the year 1774^ Thomas Paine ^ went to 

• Thomas Pjdne, bom in Norfolk, 1737, son of a Quaker stay- 
maker. Went to America^ because lie had haan dismissed as un 
exciseman at Lewea for selling contraband tobacco. Became 
editor and pamphleteer there. In later years was famous fr r his 
share in the French ReTolution. Thomas Paine was the Ute noire 
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America^ and became editor of the ^'Peniuyl- 

vauia Magazine^^ in which periodicali under the 
signature of '^Conunon Sense,** he declares, that 
for their sins a king had been given to the 
Jews. The Pennsylvanians believed both in the 
Bible and in common sense ; but not in their own 
sins. The ^^Pennsylvania Gazette,** therefore, 
in an article signed ^'Gato/' quotes Locke and 
Montesquieu to show why America should not 
have a king, although resisting the imputation 
that one had been inflicted on the Pennsylvan- 
ians, (the elect people^ who had originally 
taken possession of their portion of the New 
World by right of their saintship,) for any 
such reason as Common Sense,** just arrived 
from the profane old world, presumes to suppose* 
The law by which the followers of William 
Penn established their right to the land now 
called Pennsylvania, was, as is weU knoi^vn, 
simple and primitive enough* ^^The earth is the 

of our gnndfatfaan, and of Hfs. Haosah More; but his works 
fasTO their good M well as tiieir bad qualitios* His "Manifesto** 
(publiahed in his PoUtioal Works) at the time of the Amerioaa 
rebellion, is declared by those of this century whoso judgment 
is sound and impartiid, to be a splendid specimen of dccliimatory 
nuinly eloquence. 
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Lord's* The saints shall inherit the earth* We 
are the saints. Therefore^ this earth is onrs." 
This was in 1681 ; but even then the saints 
could not establish their rights to the earthy of 
such part of it as they looked upon as their 
divine inheritancey without a grant from the 
greatest sinner (Charles II.) who ever sat 
upon llie throne of England. Perhaps this 
paradox originallj led these primitive settlers 
to test the virtue of human laws. Be that as 
it may^ at the end of nearly two hundred years 
the Fennsylvanian ^^Cato" brandishes the wea- 
pons of the old world lawgivers, French and 
En^^ishy to prove that ''the union of the three 
powers, tlie legislative, the executive, and the 
judicial^ in one man, or in any number of 
men, is nut liberty, but t)Tanny compleat." * 

When Pennsylvania had in most things adopts 
ed " Coninion Sense,'' and had brought forth 
audi a ''Cato" as this, was the King of Eng^ 
land, according to Voltaire's maxim, just quot^id, 
any longer safe! 

George Washington was now forty -two yeai's of 

Original American newspaper} '^FttmaylTania Gazette/* 
April 10, 177& 

f2 
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age.* At the age of twenty, after a boyhood in 
which lie was distinguished by ins frank, generous 
Spirit, and for excellenoe in all athletic exerciaeSy he 
was made Major in the Colonial Militia. That 
was during the Seven Years' War, when France 
and England were fighting against each other 
both in Europe and America. 

George Wasliington tiieu fought by tlie side 
of Englishmen against Frenchmen. The time 
had yet to come in which he was destined to 
fight by the side of Frenchmen against English* 
men. When General Biadduck fell, in the late 
war, Washington conducted the retreat under so 
heavy a lire, that the Indians had ever since be- 
lieved that he bore a charmed life. 

The intervening years of his life he had passed 
at his estate called Mount Vernon/* from his 
wife's maiden name. 

This estate in Virginia might be instanced as a 
model of what a slave estate ought to be; for 
George Washington, the elected champion of 
American Liberty, was a slave-owner. 

A large Virginian estate in those days was a 

* George Washington was descended from Sir Henry Washing" 
ton, who defended Woroeetar agunsi the fozceB of QxomwelL 
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little empire. • • • In his mansion the planter 
ragned snpreme ; his steward or overseer was 
his prime-minister. • • • He had a legion of 
house negroes for domestic service, and his host 
of field negroes for the culture of tobacco, Indian 
corn, and other crops, and for other out-door 
labour. • • • Their quarter formed a kind of ^ 
hamlet apart^ composed of various huts, with 
little gaidensi and poultry-yaidsi all w^ll stocked, 
and swarms of little negroes gambolling in the 
sunshine. . • . Among the slaves were artificers 

(rf all kinds. ... so that a plantatiuii produced 
eveiything within itself for ordinary use."* 

The precision and energy with which Waishing- 
ton applied himself to whatever was his du^ to do 
at the moment, may be guessed from a glimpse 
at his MS. Agricultural Gommon-f lace Book.t 

* **Lif« of Waahiiigtoii," by Washington Irying, toL i. p. 222. 
London, 1865. 

t MS. Mus. Brit. — "Autographs and original Agricultural 
Memoranda of General George WasLin^on," (preMnted by Pro- 
feRRor Tucker, throngh Sir Robert Inglis). 

" Bablet. — A rich loam (bat not too much mixed with sand) 
ia good for it.** 

Oatb will grow on any kind of soil^ the richer (he greater 
ths prodnee, and tfaa stiffer the more it shoiUd hb worked,** So 
with tamipai pot e toeti eabbegee, Ac. 



70 OEOBGB WASHINGTON IN 1774-5. 

Oeorge Washington is as scrapnloiis in the 
manner and matter of what he writes, when 
noting down tiie best way of growing cabbages 
and potatoes; and his handwriting is as dear, 
exact, and masculine, in snch memoranda, as in his 
autograph War Despatches. Whatever his hand 
found to do, he did it with his might. Duty 
is not less dignified in the plotigh-field than in 
tlic battle-field. 

When Washington was, in 1774, called upon 
to leave tlie peaceful retirement which was con- 
genial to hinii his colony of black and white 
dependents, who equally adored him, and his 
wife to whom he was tenderly attached, he did 
not hesitate to comply with the desire of his 
conntrymen^ althoa^ he knew the path they 
liad chosen for him was full of difficulties. 

Washington had to begin his part in the war 
without money, without ammunition, without 
stores. He had to direct a great and courageous 
nation, but unpractised in war ; and the impulse 
of whose newly-awakened enthusiasm was more 
likely to lead it into errors, than to insure the 
success due to zeal when combined with dis- 
cretion. 
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The energy of Washington sustained the en- 
thusiasm of his oonntrymen ; his calm and well- 
trained mind directed it. His courage and 
detemunation, combined with the strong will of 
other men like himself, defeated the logic by 
which the mother-conntry tried to persuade her« 
self that the American Kebellion would soon be 
calmed or crushed like the passion of a turbulent 
child* 

In 1774, a fresh impulse had been given to 
the indignation of America against England by 
the oondenmation of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, the 
Postmaster for the GolonieSy by the Privy-CouncU 
in London** 

; * Dr.Benjuniii Franklin, horn aft BoskOE in 170& The aon of 
a taUowHiliaDdlMr. In youth a printer at PWIaflelpliia. Earlj, a 

great reader and ardent thinker. Sir William Keith, governor, 
observed the youiig juuanoj'ma.u printer's diligence at his trade 
and in his studios, and sent him to England to buy a press on his 
own account. (This waa in 1724, when Benjamin Franklin was 
nearly nineteen years of ag'e.) Franklin stayed in London two 
years, still working aa journeyman printer and book-keeper to a 
merchant, and picking up scrape of new knowledge in the Old 
World. He tl n returned to America, and imB employed as 
oompodter at FhUadelplua. In 1728^ he became partner in a 
printing firm, and aet up a newspaper, half full of bis own 
«• Monl Eaaa jB.** He opened a book shop and mazried a widow, 
who, as maidea, had been bis flzat bra. Franklin tben f onned 
tjiteraiydab snd reading society, and is 1732 began bis ** Poor 
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Dr. Benjamin Franklin was now sixty-eight 
yean of age. He was one of' the fathers of the 
American Press, For many years of his earlier 
life a printer himself, he had conducted the second 
newspaper that had been established in America. 
His countrymen were deservedly proud of him* 
His name was not only associated with all their 
great movements, political, social^ and philan- 

Bieluffd'k AlmaiiMk,'* and The Way to WeaUli.*' In 178S ho 
WM made dark to the AaaemUy of PeiinsylTatii«| and was afler- 
warda ohbaen » repreaentatiTe for Phihtdelphia* In 1787 he 
beoame poatmaater of tiiat oitj, and fomed a Hie Lisiaanea 
Company. Itt 1756, at Ihe fliat beginning of the Seven Team* 
War between France and England, he was elected colonel of 
the Philadelphia regiment, but at first declined the honour. 
He applied himself to philosophical pursuits. Tho rcbulU 
of hia electric experiments arc well known, and gained him 
a gold medal from the Royal Society in London. Schools in 
Philadelphia were o]>eued on a plan proposed by Franklin. The 
Pennsylvanian Hospital also. Appointed Postmaster in 1758 
for all the Colonies, he brought forward a plan lor the consoli- 
dation of the provinces by the adoption of a general govenmoBti 
which plan was rejected by the AdminiBtnttion at hom<». When 
Braddocfc waa defeated in 1755, FiranUin was made colonel, and, 
although he had fonnerly refnaed that appointment, conducted 
himaelf bnTcty. In 1767 he waa aent to En|^and with a petition 
to the king and conncil againat the proprietaries who refnaed to 
pay their share in the pablio expenses. 'Whilst in England, 
Frankhn, by his writings, stimnlated the British Govstnment fa 
the conquest of Canada, and in 1769 he was dubbed Doctor of 
Laws at Oxford, when he returned to America. The romaiiidor 
of Dr. Jb rauidin's life will be told in the course of this n&rratiTO. 
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thropicy but it was connected with scientific dis- 
coveries of world-wide lepatstion. 

Dr. Franklin, the Philadeiphian philosopher/' 
had been the architect of his own fortunes ; his 
strength had been acquired by a struggle against 
difficnllies. He was possessed of the self-confi- 
dence inspired by self -elevation. Of obscure 
birth and humble parentage, he had hy natural 
abililiesy earnest study, integrity of conduct, and 
favourable opportunities, raised himself to honour 
and renown both in the Old and the New WorUL 

But when America was in a state of insurrec- 
tion against Ghreat Britain, a man so remarkable 
as Dr. Franklin, who was known sis a leader of 
public opinion in America, naturally became an 
objecj of suspicion to the parent Government. 
^ Yet, on the contrary," says he of himself, in 
America I was said to be too much of an English- 
man, although in England I was condemned for 
being too much of an American.** 

Dr. Franklin was not opposed to the Ccownof 
England imtil dPter his condemnation. How 

that came to pass, he shall tell us now in his own 

words :* 

* Rooit dn Pkocto contra noi-infiini^ an rajei dea LeMns 
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'^Mr. Hutchinson^ the gOYemor of Massa- 
chusetts, and his secretafy, Mr. Oliver, had imt* 
ten various letters to England; in which letters 
'American leaders of sedition' were held up 
to scom^ and the most active and powerful 
enemies of the English government were recom- 
mended ^to be taken offT On the occasion 
of the Stamp Act, years before, I had minutely 
examined the nature of the union of England 
with her colonies, and I was then convinced 
that the link of that union was the kin^ and 
not the parliament. ... If the latter, our Puri- 
tan foiefathersi in transporting themselves to the 
New World, would have renounced the Old World 
in vain, with all its vexations of acts^ taxes, 
and inhuuian laws, of civil and ecclesiastical 
courts of injusticOb • • « Nevertheless, I regarded 
the supreme power of the King over all the 
colonies as of the greatest importance to them « • . 
as a last resource for the settlement of their 
disputes; as a means of maintaining peace 
amongst them; as a centre of reunion for com- 

d'HntoiiiiUKni et Ofim.*' This <*IMdt," fhmi ivbidi «Imi abm 
extnete are traiudatod, was written in France, and pabUshed 
there long after FnuUiii had adeptod tiiat eoontry and Unguaga 
as his own. 
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reckoned npon larger subsidies from our own free- 
will.) ... I was grieved to see anued troops sent 
out to Boston. • • • I feared the fatal resolt of 
an armed English force placed over Americans. 
• • • I lamented the loss of love and trust, on 
the part of the mother country, towards us. . . . 
But what was my surprise, when (in England) 
I heard an Englishman of credit and distinction 
dedaie, that these vexatious proceedings on the 
part of the English government did not originate 
in the EngUsh government itself, but that they had 
been projected^ proposed to the admmUtmtionf 
and cbtainedy by some Amerieam holding high 
OjffideBf ae esaential to the welfare of their 
country ! 

^^I could not beUeve this. To convince me, 
my informant came to see me a few days 
afterwards in London, and produced the origi- 
nal letters of Lieutenant-Oovemor Hutchinson, 
of Secretary Oliver, and of some others. 

^^I was painfully surprised, but convinced. 1 
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felt it my duty to apprise my fellaw-citizens 
of the fact I hoped that by so doing, by ex- 
posing the real origiu of the grieyanoey my 
offended oonntrymen might still be reconciled 
to the British Grown. • . • But myixiioruuuit would 
not permit me to take copies of the letters; 
and even had I done so^ how could I convey 
evidence of their anthenticityy which it would be 
to the interest of others to deny! It was useless, 
simply, to assert that I had seen such letters. 

^ At laaty with difficultyi I obtained permission 
to send the original letters themselves over to 
America, under protest that they should not be 
printed, that no copy of them should be made, 
and that they should only be shown to a small 
number of specified persons at the liead of govern- 
ment. • • • (I must here obaohre, that I never 
knew to whom these letters were addessed in 
England, as, before they were shown to me, theiir 
addresses had been removed.) 

'^It was afterwards dedaxed that I sent these 
letters to a cabal of my own private correspond" 
mUUy instead of to the committee of the assem- 
bly, which, in my quality of postmaster-general, 
I was bound to do, and which I did.** 
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In America the perusal of, and ike report 
of tlie existence of these letters, naturally ei^ 
cited violent indignation. A petition was in- 
stantly sent to the King, for the lemoyal of 
Hutchinson and OUver ftom the government 
of Massachusetts. 

This petition was transmitted from America 
to Dr. Franklin; and Dr. Franklin, in the regular 
course of things, forwarded it to Lord Dart- 
moutli, the Colonial Secretary, for presentation 
to his majesty. Under cover with this petition. 
Dr. Franklin wrote a letter to his lordship, 
deciding hi. belief, that Ameriai .liU d«iiBd 
the maintenance of peace with the mother 
oountiy. In answer to this letter, Lord Dart- 
luouth declared, in one to Dr. Franklin, that 
he was glad to hear ^^this good account of the 
general disposition of the American people, and 
that soon, he hoped, all cause of discontent 
would be removed, and that order and happi- 
ness would be re-estaUished in America.** 

*A day was appointed for hearing the petition. 
Dr. Franklin was summoned to appear before 
the Privy-Council, to support the petition in 
person, on Saturday morning, the 29th January, 
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1774. Thirty^five peen sat at the council- 
board. 

The Solidtor-general, (Wedderbame) appeared 
on behalf of Governor Hutchinson. Franklin was 
supported by two counaeL The room was filled. 
Everybody who could gain admittance was in 
that crowd. Amongst the rest, Edmund Burkey 
and Dr. Franklin's friend^ Dr. Priestly. * 

Dr. Franklin stood calmly bef ofe the Privy- 
Council;^ although, as he afterwards declared, he 
knew himself to be hated by Englishmen. He 
was dressed in a ^^suit of Manchester velvet." 
(This smt, as we shall presently see, became 
famous in history.) Bis hair was straight and 
unpowdered; his whole appearance that of q[uaker- 
like simplicity. But Dr. Franklin was not a 
quaker. He solemnly affirmed the trutli of the 
facts as already all^^ His statement was 
calm and coiisistcnt. But the judges were his 
enemies, and the sentence was a foregone conda* 
sion. He wab submitted to a complex examination; 
in the course of which, his early life was 
brought up before him. He was accused of 

* See " Life and Times of Edmund Burke," Thomas Mack- 
aight, voL iL, p. 45. 
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having printed Hutchinson's and Ohver^s letters, 
and of having effaced their addresaes. Frank- 
hu bore all this without any exhibition of an- 
ger. He defended hunself by the cahn state- 
ment of facts, which we already know. 

Wedderbume, the Solicitor-general, had pre- 
pared one of the most elaborate and bitter in- 
vectives against Franklin which had ever been 
uttered by man to man. 

Franklin stall stood, outwardly unmoved, be- 
neath this scorching torrent of words, which 
seared his reputation. 

He was accused of falsehood and treachery. 
The petition was declared to be scandalous and 
vexations. Dr. Franklin was dismissed ^m his 
office of Poiitma^ter-General. 

Even then he showed no sign of emotion* But 
tlie sense of insult, injury, and injustice, was, 
though smothered, deep and abiding* 

In condemning Dr. Franklin, England had 
pionomiced the decree against herself, as regards 
America. Fraiikiin turned to quit the Privy- 
Council Chamber. Upon its threshold he met 
Dr. Priestly, and then and there declared to him : 
will never a<^aiii put on the clothes I now wear, 
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until I bare had satisfactioii for this da/s work."** 

" It was now," says Franklin, " bon ton to in- 
sult me in all En^ish societies and in all English 
newspapers. ... It was also signitied to xiie 
that the petition praying for the recall of 
Hutcliiiison and Oliver tiliuuld be rejected and 
the assembly censnreA I myself was dqunved 
of office. • . . And this is what is called 
^ Government 

But Government was not to be envied. J ust 
at this time Horace Walpole wrote to General 
Conway :t 

^^The long-expected sloop is arrived from 

America at last, and turns out to be indeed a 
man of war. The General Congress have voted : 
Non-importation — Non-E^qportation — Non-Con- 
sumplion. 

Well, I believe you don't regret being neither 
in Parliament nor in Administration. Yet, if 
yon have any inspiration about you, I assure 
you it win be of great service. . . . We are 
at our wit's end, which is no long journey. • • • 

* Nine years afterwards, Franklin rc-appearod in this suit of 
clothes when he wont to sig^ the treaty of Piiria, which for over 
cut off the United States of America from the Crown of England. 

t Walpole Correspondence. Year 1774. 
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Oh! you conclude Lord Chatham*s crutch will 
be supposed a wand, and be sent for* . . . 
They might as well send for my crutch, and 
they should not have it. . . • The stile is too 
high to help them over* His lordship is £tter 
for raising a storm than for laying one, and of 
late seems to have lost both virtues." 

Three days after the scene in the Privy-Council 
Chamber, Dr. Franklin wrote the following letter 
to his sou, Willia.ni Franklm, who was govenior 
of New Jersey.* (The handwriting of this 
letter is clc;u-, but rather cramped). 

London, Feb. 2nd, 1774. 

Deak Sox, 

This line is just to acquaint you that I 
am well, and that my office of Deputy-Po:>tmaster 
is taken from me. As there is no prospect of 
your being ever promoted to a better Govern- 
menty and that you hold has never defrayed 
its expenses, I wish you were well settled in 
your farm. 'Tis an honester and more honour- 

* Original autognpli^ — Mna. Brit. Bx Dono. E. WDmot 
Red Seal Folded in square. Addreseed: *To his Exoellouey 
William Franklin, Qoremor of New Jersey, Burlington. Via N. 

York packet." Postmark, " New York." 

VOL. I. 6 
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able, because a more independent employnienU 
You will hear from others the treatment I have 
received. I leave you to your own reflections 
and determinations upon it^ and remain dver, your 
affectionate father, 

The next letter in the same collection from 
Dr. Franklin to his son is dated — 

" Feb. 18th, 1774. 
^ Some tell me that it is determined to displace 
you likewise, but I do not know it for certain. • • • 
Perhaps they may expect that your resentment of 
their treatment of me may induce yon to resign, 
and spare them the shame of depriving you whom 
they ought to promote. But this I would not ad- 
vise you to do. Let them take yonr place if they 
want it, tho' in truth I think it scarce worth your 
keeping, since it has not afforded you sufficient to 
prevent you running eveiy year behind-hand with 
me. But one may make something of an injury, 
nothing of a resignation." 

7th May, 1775 * 

^^I don't understand it as any favour, either to 

^ From th« same to the same. Aut. 
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me or to you^ the being continued in your office^ 
by which, with all your pradence, you cannot 
avoid running beihnd-hand, if you live suitably to 
your station. While you are in it, I know that 
you will ei&eQUte it with Meli^ to your master; but 
I think independence more honourable than any 
service ; and that in the state of American affairs, 
which, from the present arbitrary measures, is likely 
soon to take place, you will find yourself in no 
comfortable situation, and perhaps wish you had 
sooner disengaged yourself.'' 

lu the next letter in the same collection Dr. 
Franklin tells his son that he is staying with Lord 
Le Despencer for a little country air and exercise. 
This letter is dated August Ist, 1774." In the 
course of it the writer reflects : " Posts and places 
are precarious ; I would have my grandson a Free 
Man.** 

Very soon af t^ Dr. Firanklin wrote that let^ 
ter, Lord Chatham, (who Horace Walpole ha8 
just declared ^^is fitter for raising a storm than 
for laying one ') expressed a desire for an interview 
with him. 

He was, as already declared, the determined 
foe of the Bourbons, whose name for years had 

a2 
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made France tremble^ whose policy during ibe 

last war had defeated allied France and Austria, 
who had then wrenched Canada from France 
and planted that gem of France in the colo- 
nial diadem of Great Britain, was now in 

opposition to the Crown on the subject of American 
taxation* 

King George III. did not love Lord Chatham, 
The king was absolute on the American ques- 
tion. Lord North was, as Horace Walpole 
called him, ^^the ostensible minister;" but his 
majesty's obstinacy in pursuing the course so 
irritating to his colonial subjects, would suffer 
no opposition. 

In the last war, Lord Chatham, as before 
said, was in the full vigour of his intellect, 
in the plenitude of his power, at the height 
of popular favour. His elevation to the peer- 
age had been an offence to the people. His 
intellect, now mysteriously obscured for long 
intervals together, only revealed itself from time 
to time. At such times its splendour was 
the more dazzling, in contrast to the heavy 
clouds from which it emerged. At such times, 
when the clouds were rolled back, when (what 
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Lord Camden calls) the promethean fire of his 
eloquence returned to him. Lord Chatham's 
insight into truth was an inspiration; his poli- 
tics were prophecies. 

The House of Lords was an uncongenial at- 
mosphere to the ouce popular minister. Ideas 
and language which would have electrified the 
lower house, and have stimulated hearers there 
to enthusiastic applause, were out of place in 
the more august assembly, which, as a rule, 
repudiated all outward demonstration. 

It maj be that the injustice of which, even 
lie (Lord Chatham) in later life had been the 
victim — the obstinate opposition of the king 
to his views, the ingratitude of the people for 
his past services, the want of sympathy in the 
senate,*— may have insensibly imbued him with 
feeling for American wrongs. However great 
the statesman or the philosopher, self is the 
centre of each man's system. 

Lord Chatham believed himself to be an 
injured man. Dr. Franklin believed himself to 
be an injured man. These two men were^ 
by country, custom, creed, and class, origi- 
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nalty as wide apart as one hemisphere from ano- 
ther. 

^^When I went to England, in 1757/' says 
Franklin, "I made several attempts to see William 
Pitt, but failed in doing so.* He was llien 
first minister of the Crown. From tliat time I 
regarded that statesman as inaccessible. 

^'At the end of the autumn of 1774, I went, 
according to promise^ to visit my fxiend, Mr. 
Sargent, at his estate in Kent. He told me 
that he had promised Lord Stanhope, who liyea 
near, to take me to see him whenever I arrived. 
We went that evening* Lord Stanhope in- 
f<Mined me that Lord Chatham wished to see me^ 
and proposed that we should journey together the 
neict day to Hayes. Which we did. 

^^Lord Ghatham, that tmly great man, re- 
received me in the kindest way. possible. • . * 
He questioned me closely on the affairs of 

* The fdlowmg aioeoiiiEt hy Dr. Franklin of his intoroonna 
witii Lord Ohathaitti during the latest pluBe of that greet rtatee* 
mea*8 life, was paUished in Etech, Paris, 1828, witb other MSS. 
in possession of the fsmily of U. le Veilkrd, an intimate Mend of 

Dr. Franklin during his long residence in France. The above 
abbreyiated extracts are translated from the B^t des N^gocia- 
tiom entre tAni^rique et l AngUWre^ p. 106 to 167 iucluaivc. 
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America. He spoke with feeling of the latest 

measures taken against the province of Mas- 

aaehnBetis. He testified much esteem and interest 

« 

for the inhabitants of America. He told me that 
'he hoped that they wonld continue firm and 
united in defending, by all legal and pacific 
measoies, their constitutional rights,' 

"I told him, in reply, that I did not doubt 
of their doing so. I told him^ that if his 
lordship, and other great and wise Englishmen 
would unite, it might still he time to save 
America from the hands of an ignorant min* 
istiy which desired to tear her to pieces • . • • 
still time to re-^tablish between Great Britain 
and her colonies that union and harmony so 
essential to their mutual well-being, 

^^Lord Chatham replied, willi great politeness, 
that my views were sound, and worthy of ii> 
benoTolent mind. Also that he still hoped that 
the different fractions of opposition would luiite, so 
as to work in concert, in re-establishing concord 
between the Old World and the New. 

^'I took advantage of this opportunity to re- 
mark| that the fall of great empires had always 
begun at their extremities^ because the men 
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appointed to rule distant colonies hoped that the 
people^s complaints against them would be stifled 
by time and distance. 1 fuither declared, that, 
having eaten, drank, and talked with Americans^ 
of eveiy class, in their own country, I did not 
believe that any sane or sober man there desired 
a separation from the mother country, if their 
rights and liberties oonld be secured without 
sach a stroke; but that Americans would die 
sooner than forfeit their rights and liberties.*^ 

At a later date, in the same diary, in the 
same year, Dr. Franklin continues:— "Having 
promised to send Lord Chatham news of Con- 
gress^ when it reached me, I did so. About a 
month afterwards^ on the 2Gth December, I 
went to him. His lordship received me with 
affectionate regard. • • • But his opinion of the. 
Congress was still more welcume to uic than 
his conrtei^. ' They have acted,' said he, ^ with 
calmness, wisdom, and moderation. I do not 
think that a more respectable assembly oonld be 
found since the hiicot times oi the Greeks 
and Bomans/ 

"The 19th of January, 1775, I received a 
note from Xiord Stanhope^ stating that Lord 
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Chatham intended to bring a motion, relative 
to the affairs of America, before the House of 
Lords, the next day; that Lord Chatham 
strongly desired my presence in the house, and 
that, therefore, he, Lord Stanhope, would en- 
deavour to secure my entry. The next morning, 
(the 20th,) came another note &om Lord 
Stanhope, iniurmiug me that Lord Chatham 
would be in the entrance hall of the House of 
Peers at two o'clock, and would himself un- 
dertake my introduction. 

"I went, . . . Certainly you are right in 
coming here^' said Lord Chatham to me; 'yoor 
presence at this day's debate will be more use- 
ful to America than mine/ and, taking me 
by the arm, his lordship conducted me to the 
entrance near the throne; but one of the door- 
keepers reminded him that this entrance was 
reserved for the eldest sons and brothm of peera. 
He then went with me to the door near the bar, 
where many persons were waiting for their 
friends, who had promised to get them, admitted. 

'^In the midst of this crowd Lord Chatham 
presented me to the door-keepers, dying out 
with a loud Toice, ^Here is Dr« Fianklinl I 
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desire that he may enter the house.' And the 
door flew open to me. 

^^The public knew nothing of any acquaint- 
ance subsisting between Lord Giiatham and my- 
self. His wordsy therefore, as I perceived, 
caused much astooishment. 

.^^L<»d Chatham entered the house. Some- 
thing importance was always expected, or 
apprehended, whenever this great man was seen 
in the senate, from which his intirmities too 
often caused his absence for a long time togetber. 
As he now appeared, a thrill of agitation seemed 
to pass through the assembly. Messengers were 
hastily despatched from all sides, doubtless to 
fetch in the friends of the ministiy. 

^'Lord Chatham rose and spoke. With 
pleasure I listened, the more so, as in his mo- 
ti«m I recognised the result of our recent con- 
venation. 

move,' said his lordship, ^that an ad<- 
dress be presented to his Majesty, humbly praying, 
and advising him to open the way for a pa- 
cification of the dangerous troubles of America, 
by beginning to moderate fennentation, and to 
allay animosity there. To prevent, at the same 
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time, a fatal and sudden catastrophe at Boston, 

now a prey to daily irritation, caused by the 
presence of amed troops, may it please his 
Majesty graciously to cause immediate orders 
to be despatched to G^eral Gage, for the with- 
drawal of his Majesty's forces from Boston, ns 
soon as the rigour of the season, and other cir- 
cumstances indispensable to the safety of the 
troops may permit.' * 

"I was enchanted,** continues Dr. Franklin, 
^^with the speech by which Lord Chatham sap- 
ported his motion. ^The spirit^' said he, ^ which 
now resists yonr taxation in America, is the 
same which formerly opposed loans, benevolen- 
ces, and ship-money in England, and, by the 
Bill of Bights, vindicated the lilnglish constitu- 
tion. • • • This glorious qpirit of Whiggism, ani- 

* Most Engliihmeii are ftanfiiar with Lofd Ohftflum^ im* 
mortal epeech whioh followed, Imt perhi^ few have o<hi^ 
ndered it as spoken in presenoe of Dr. Franklin, who instigated 
it Lord Jobs Rnsseil, in his Life d 0. J. Fox, (toL L, p. 70,) 
makes Lard Chatham antedate his **eonTershig in a friendly 
confldenee ** with Franklin by **Bome years ago but Franklin 
deelares that nn^ the autumn of 1774 no personal comnmnioa- 
tion had ever taken place between them. R^cit dea N^ociations, 
as contained in Mt /ua. sur la \ 7e de. B. Franklin^ ^its par Lui- 
Mime^ tome 2, pp. 106, 109, 110. Paris, 1828. 
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mates three millions of people in Auurica, who 
prefer poverty mth liberty to gilded chains 
mvi sordid affluence, and who will die in defence 
of their rights as freemen I • . • You may de- 
stroy their towns, and cut them off from the 
auperflnities, perhaps the conveniences of life; 
but tiiey are prepared to despise your power, 
and wonid not lament their loss, whilst they 
have — ^what, my lord? — their woods and their 
liberty. . . . Eve n motive of justice, or of prudence^ 
of policy, or of dignity, urges you to allay the 
ferment in America, by a removal of your troops 
from Boston, by a repeal of your acts of par- 
liament, and by a demonstration of andcable 
dispositions towards your colonies. On the con* 
trary, every danger, every hazard, impend to 
deter you from perseverance in your present 
riiinoas measures. • • . Foreign war banging over 
your heads, by a slight and brittle thread. . • • 
France and Spain watching your conduct, and 
waiting for the maturity of yoor errors, with a 
vigilant eye to America, and the temper of your 
coioiniee!. more than to our concerns, be they what 
they may. . . . As an American, i would recognize 
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in England her supreme right of commerce and 
navigation; as an Englishman, by birth and prin- 
ciple, I recognize in the Americans their supreme 
inalienable right in their property — a right which 
thej are justified in defending to the last ex- 
tremity. • • . To maintain this principle is the 
common cause of the Whigs, on the other side 
of the Atlantic and on this. , , , ' 'Tis liberty to 
liberty engaged,' that they will defend themsdves, 
their families, their country. . . . lu this gi'eat 
cause they are immoveably aUied. It is the 
alliance of God and nature, . . . immutable, etenuil, 
fixed as the firmament of heaven! • . « With a 
dignity becoming your exalted situation, make 
the first advances to concord, to peace, to hap- 
piness; for that is your true dignity, to act 
with prudence and justice. • . • 

The motion, " says Dr. Franiilin, ^ was 
rejected. Sixteen Scotch peers, and twenty- 
four bishops, linked to all the lords who hold 
or who expect places, form, when they agree 
amongst themselves, (as they generally do, 
in support of ministerial measures,) an over- 
whelming majority, which render all debates 
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ridicnlouBi the result being a foregone concla- 

„• _ »» # 
8ion« 

"On Sunday, the 29th January/' continiies 
Dr. Franklin^ ^^Lord Chatham came to London, 
and to my home in Craven Street. He brought 
me hiB plan in full, in the form of an Act 
uf Parliament, lie asked me to read it. . . . 
He called himself the watch, and me the regu- 
lator. . . . lie said, in the course of our conver- 
sation, that he feared, on account of his pre- 
carious health, to defer measures on behalf of 
America. Finally, he resolved to lay his plan 
before the house on the following Wednesday. 
... He remained with me two hours, bis equi- 
page standing at my door. People, coming out 
of church, saw it; and as everything concern- 
ing so great a man is interesting to the peo- 
ple, and their attention was eagerly alive to Ame- 
rican affairs, Lord Chatham's visit to me was 
observed, which not a little flattered my vanity — 
the honour yielding me the more pleasure, when 

* A copy of Lord Chatham's motion was sent by Lord Stan- 
hope to Dr. Franklin, then resident in Craven Street. Dr. 
Franklin transmitted the said copy to America. CompHmentary 
letters passed between Lord ChatUaiUi Lord Staubope, and Dr. 
FrankUn. 
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I remembered the insult I had received in the 
Privy-Gouncil Chamber exactly one year before. 

^ On Wednesday^ Lord Stan- 
hope, at the request of Lord Chatham, con- 
ducted ine to the House of Peers, which was 
soon full. Lord Chatham, in an excellent and 
elo<][uent speech, proposed, developed, and de- 
fended his project in favour of America. 

^<When he was seated, Lord Dartmouth rose, 
and said, agreeably enough, ^that the subject 
before the house was of such weight, and of 
such dimensions, that it necessitated the most 
mature reflection, • • . that he hoped, therefore, that 
the noble lord did not intend to ask the house 
immediately to vote upon his proposition.' 

^^Lord Chatham replied, that he ^desired no- 
thing better than mature r^ection.' 

^'Liurd Sandwich then rose, and, in a pt^tulaiit 
harangue^ voted that Lord Chatham's propo- 
sition should be instantly rejected, with the con- 
tempt it deserves/ • • • 'Nay,' continued Lord 
Sandwich, cannot believe that tl^is is the work 
of an English peer. . • • It seems to me rather 
to be thfi production of some American.' 

says Dr. Franklin, ^^was leaning on the 
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* 

bar of the house; Lord SainUvich turned hiin- 
self towank me think,' fluid he, after a paiue, 
<I think that I have before mj eyes^ at this 
moment, the person who has originated this pro- 
ductiuD, — one of the most bitter and jjernicwus 
enemiea that this country ha$ ever hadJ 

"This sally," says Dr. FranidiJi, ''fixed upon 
me the looks of a great number of lords. Bat, 
as I did not choose to take it to myself, I did 
not change countenance, any more than if mj 
features had been made of wood* • • • • Many 
other lords were for rejection of Lord Ghat- 
ham's ^productiou/ (It was rejected by 61 
to 82.) 

Hereditary legislators 1' groaned I to myself; 
'^better would it be to have, as in a certain Greiw 
man university, hereditary professors of mathe- 
matics!*' 

• ^'But,'' Dr. Franklin afterwards confesses, *'this 
reflection was the result of momentary iU-humour; 
for, on consideration, what better is the elected 
House of Commonst What better can it ever 
be, as long as electors receive bribes for their 
votes, and give money to the ministiy, where- 
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with to corrupt the represeutatives which they 
have chosent*'* 

Soon afterwards, in the ensuing spring of 
1775, Dr. FranUin bade faiewell to Lord Ghat- 
ham for ever* 

Dr. Frankliii appeared before Ms coimtr3nn[ien, 
in Congress assembled, primed with the latest in* 
formation from the mother countiy, and stung into 
antagonism against her, bjr the personal wrongs 
she had inflicted on him. 

All hope of reconciliation between Great Britain 
aiid her American colonies was now at an end. 

The first blow was struck. 

On the night of the 18th April, 1775, a detacli- 
ment of the Boyal forces was sent &om Boston 
to seize some military' stores which the insur- 
gents had collected at Concord, for the purpose, 

* On the next day, Fob. 2nd, Lord North moved an address: 
"Wo consider it our indisnonHablo duty humbly to beseech his 
Majesty that he will take tlie most effoctual measures to enforce 
due obedience to the laws of the supreme legislature; and we 
beg leave, in the most solemn manner, to assure his Majesly that 
it is our fixed resolution, at the hazard of our lives and properties, 
' to stand by his Majesty, ^[ainst all rebellions attempts, in the 
maintenanea of the just rights of his Majesty and the two Houses 
of Parliament.'* Which motion of ^ the ostensible minister" was 
earned by a majority of 199. 
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it was suspected^ of destroying or harassing 

the royal troops. A small body of the msurgents 
determined to oppose the nulitary, and to pre- 
vent their seizure of these stores. The in- 
surgents were defeated and the King's soldiers 
desti'oyed all the stores at Concord which they 
could find there* 

The aiai-m spread like wild-fire. The militia 
quickly assembled, and furiously assailed the 
royal troops upon their return to Boston. Every 
house, every tiee^ every wall, every hedge, seemed 
alive with fury. The mihtary were shot 
down; sixly-five were killed, one hundred and 
eighty were wounded, twenty-eight were taken 
prisoners; and it was only by the aid of a 
regiment sent from Boston, under conmiaud of 
Lord Percy, that the remainder of the detach- 
ment was saved* 

The triumph of the insurgents was small, 
but it brought volunteers from far and near to 
their standard. The fortresses of Ticonderago 
and Crown Point were surprised by a body of mi- 
litia, and the Americans thus obtained one 
hundred pieces of cannon, and a large quau- 
4ity of ammunition, of which they stood in needv 
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Boston was blockaded* Towns and villages were 
garriaonedk G^end Ghige, whom Lord Ghatliain 
bad, in January, implored the King to withdraw 
from Boston with his troops, was idnforced by 
Generals Howe, Burgoyiie, and Clinton* General 
Gage proclaimed pardon to all Americans who 
would lajr down their arms* But the insurgents 
now laughed the King's general to scorn. 

Merchants gave up trade* Farmers forsook 
their tillage. Mechanics left their work, to take 
up arms against Great Britain. 

George Washington, lately called from the 
plough, and from his peaceful estate in Virginia, 
ajid now placed in command of the American 
forces, exclaimed : Unhappy it is to reflect that a 
brother's sword has been sheathed iu a brother's 
breast, and that the once happy and peaceful plains 
of America are to be either drenched with blouil, 
or inhabited by slaves I'* 

Dr. Franklin wrote from America to ap. old 
friend of his in England: 

Phikdelphia, July 5ih, 1775. 

Mb. Stbahan, 

" You are a member of Parliament, and one 
of that majority which has doomed my counti^/^t 
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destruction. You have bt'gun to bum our towns, 
and mnider our people. liook upon your handa ! 
You and I were long friends. You are now my 
enemy and I am yoni^a. 

Dr. Franklin having washed His hands of £ng^ 

land uiid English friends, now turned iiis eyes 
across the Atlantic towards France* 

France was a weak government^ torn and tossed 
by cabinet contentioO| as we have seen^ and 
" gyrating like a weather-cock with every wind that 
blows.** 

England was a strong government ; but, as says 
£arl BusseU, a strong goremment which over- 
leaps wisdom, and violates justice, is one of the 
worst evils which can befall a country." 

• A facsimile of this lottor ia exhibited in tho Life of Dr. 
Franklin, by bia tjon. It disproves a statement made in NichoUi' 
Litenu-y Anecdotoa of tbe 18th Century, (p. 302, vol. iii.) that, 
notwithstanding the difference of political opinion between Dr. 
Franklin and Mr. Strahan, "there was never anything acri- 
monioas in their l6ttei*8." Mr. Strahan was the king's printer, 
In 1775 he became MJP. for Malmesbnry in Wiltshire. In 
sobriety of demeanour, former pursnita, and fondnesa for acienoe 
^an^ ttteratore, Mr. Strahan and Dr. Franklin much resembled 
Mch^ofher. 
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Yet illnglishmeuy whose common konesty was a 
common proverb, defended the violation of English 
justice in America, as the maintenance of right. 
Even that great moralist, Dr. Samuel Johnson^ 
essayed to prove taxation no tyranny ! 

^ Since the Americans** says Dr. Johnson, ''have 
made it necessary to subdue them, may they be 
subdued with the least injury possible ! . . . When 
th^ are reduced to obedience^ may that obedience 
be secured by stricter laws and stronger obliga- 
tions 1 There are some who start at the thoughts of 
England free and America in chains. Children 
fly from their own shadow, and rhetoricians axe 
frighted at the sound of their own voices. Chains 
is undoubtedly a dreadful word, but perhaps the 
masters of civil wisdom may discover some grada* 
tions between chains and ^maichy. • • • The con- 
test may end in the softer phrase of English supe- 
riority and American obedi^ice." 

Dr. Franklin insinuates that Dn Johnson's 
motives in thus defending the cause of government 
were not altogether disinterested. " One of my 

friends," says Franklin, William Strahan, the 

king^s printer, came to my house " (in London, in 
1774). ^^He had just been to the treasury, and 
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showed me wliathe caUed 'a pretty thing' for 
one of his friends. It was an oxder to pay 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. £150 for his half yearns 

salaxy " * 

. But Londoners, and people, generally, under the 
strong govemmeat of England, did not care half 
so much for Dr. Jolinsou's essay on Taxation, as 
the people of Paris^ under the weak goiFemment 
of Versailles, cared for all that was wTitten, done, or 
said by Voltairei the exile at Femey, and the 
friend of Frederick the Great, king of Prussia. 

Eveiy nunDur concerning the patriardi of phi- 
losophy was eagerly caught up and echoed: 

M. do Voltaire has rendered the comitry from 
Gex to Femey free ... He has enfranchised it 
from statute worky andfiximFanners<Oenera], and 
from jobbery. , . . Sev^ty-two commissioners 
have retired from that oonntry* • • • External 
commerce is achieved with Geneva and all Swit- 
zerland. • • . Savoy is about to become perfectly 
free.t • • • M. de Voltaire builds a great many 
hoQses. • • • Madame St. Jnlieui the wife of the 

* Momoires sur la Vie de B. Franklin, ecrits par lui-meme, 
tomo ii., p. 103. i'aris, 1828. 
t Mcrcure de France, 1776. 
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Keceiver-Gen^al for the Clergy^ has taken one of 
M. de Voltaire's liouses."* 

And M* de Voltaire^ the philanthropist^ was under 
the ban of the Church and State of France. He 
had huilt a tomb for himself at Gex, half inside and 
half outside the chui*ch walls there ; which tomb 
he showed to pilgrims who went to do homage to 
him. . . . saying, that the position of this tomb 
was significant ai his intermediate fatuie state^ or 
of that which the Church would assign to him ; and 
above the little chapel at Gez flamed in letters of 
gold, Beo Ereait VoUaireJ' 

Meanwhile, the King of England made treaties 
with Hesse and with Brunswick, by which 12,000 
Hessians and 5,000 other Qerman troops were en- 
gaged to hght in North America for English money* 
Frederick of Pirussia made these troops pay the 
cattle toll on their passage through his states, saying, 
they have been hired as such." 

Bat a great part of King Frederick's own army 
in the last war was composed of foreign merce- 
naries. These had helped to beat the French at 
Rosbach and at Leuthen.f 

♦ Journal d'un Obserrateur, 1775. 

t lies Conseils du Trone, vol i., p. 1G2. Paris, 188S* 
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The attempt to establish despotism in America, 
by the hands of these foreign troops, cut asunder 
there the last remaimng links of attachment to- 
wards the mother country* 

Nothing now bnt war was talked of in the Ame* 
rican Congress and in the English Parliament* 

The strong government of the King had prevailed 
against the remonstrances, the entreaties, the un- 
rivalled eloquence of statesmen opposed on other 
points, but united in favour of American xeoon« 
ciliation. 

Burke spoke* Fox spoke. Chathimi spoke. 

The Ministry were enraged by opposition almost 
to madness. But rival statesmen had united to- 
gether, and spoken in vain* Tlie will of tiie King 
was absolute* 

« Let us be careful,'' had said John St. John, 
how we permit ouiselves to be drawn aside fagr 
mistaken ideas of lenity. ... I thank G od for the 
spirit of the people of EngUmd, whoy bef (wa the 
revolt becomes general, while discrimination is still 
possible, are resolved to vindicate and to rescue the 
authority of the British Legislature.*** 

* CaYendiah MSS., Egerton Collection, Miu. Brit. 
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John St. Jolm had said this in 1774, In 1775 
blood was flowing in America. 

There was more wisdom in Lord Chatham's en- 
treaties to, than in John St. John's defence of, the 
Crown. Moquenccy for once^ was sounder than 
logic. 

In Philadelphia^ a statue of the King was smelted 
and made into a clock for the dome of the Town- 
hall there. Upon the clock's face was inscribed : 
^ Annotmee Liberty, as you strike, to this city 
and its inhabitants.'** 

The people of England were taught to regard 
the ^^Philosopher of Philaddphia" as the firebrand 
of anarchy and the root of rebellion. An ini- 
mical account of Dr. Franklin's early life was 
published in London in the Political Magazine 
(1780); and amongst other things it is deckired 
in this article, that Franklin had (before his re- 
turn to America, in 1775) visited the rains of 
Scoon, the ancient palace of the Kings of Scot- 
laady in company with a gentleman of learning 
and character; and that when standing upon the 
rains, he had declared, widi all the solemnity of 
prediction: ^^We are now treading on the ruins 

* Franklin's MS. Common Place Bookj Mus. Brit. 
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of aucient paluce^i. Our descendiLiits may do 
the same in future days, and say, ^Heie tmaetly 
stood the abode of the King.* " 

Scotland and Ireland had lately been draiaed 
of a laxge portion of their peaflantiy, who were 
driven, by the rapacity of their landlords, to emi- 
grate to America. The Irish were favoorably 
inclined, by the mutual faith of Kome, to 
France. France had formerly been the refuge 
of Scotch Jacobites. The love for, and memory 
of the Stuarts, had not yet died oat in Scot? 
land. Irish and Scotch emigrants were hardy 
adlierents of Transatlantic discontent. Hardy in 
body; trained to endure; with everything to 
gain, and nothing to lose by rebellion; ani- 
mated, in the cause against England, by the 
memory of their own past grievances against the 
motherland, which had not afforded them a suffi- 
cient shelter; full of resentment against the 
^German mercenaries' who arrived with the troops 
sent out to quell their resistance of Old World 
evils in the New World, where they had hoped 
for freedom. 

As for the determinatiou of the descendants 
of old settlers in America to defend and to 
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die for ^'their woods and their liberties^" it was, 

as a Transatlantic loyalist secretly affirmed to his 
Majesty's Govenunent (through General Haldi* 
mand) 

^No other than that ancient^ repabKoan, 
independent spirit, which the first emigrants to 
America broii^t out with them. . . . This is the 
seed which, pknted together with the coloniesy 
early took deep root, and being nourished by 
the beams of dvfl and eodedastical govemment, 
though at some seasons it hatfa appeared with- 
ered and ahnost dead, yet accidental causes, like 
showers on the natural world, have from time 
to time revived and given it fresh growth, bat 
never before with that luxurianoe with which we 
now see it spread." And after this flower of speech 
the ^American Colomst and Boyalist" dedares, 
**The immediate causes which brought it to its 
present enormity lie obvious to every observing 
eye here. . . . They originated in the disappointed 
ambition of one man of great influence, and of no 
private or public virtue" (Dr. Franklin.) ^'The 

• Memorial — "From an American Colonist and Loyalist to 

Major-Goneral iialdimand, Brigadior-Genoral to the Southern 
District of North America." Dated " Boston, 30th May, 1775." 
MS. Mas. Brit Ualdimand Oollectioii. 
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oocankm did nat escape those watchful^ turbulent 

spirits which are ever to be fouiid in all gov- 
ernments partaking of democracy. By the help 
of the single word "liberty," they conjured up 
the moat horrid jriiantoms in the minds of the 
common people, an easy prey to such specious 
betrayers." 

If I by the word "liberty/' Dr« Franklin conjured 
up the most horrid phantoms in the New World, 
he used it as a spell whereby to call up the most 
delightful visions in the Old World. Already 
we have said that Dn Franklin, when return- 
ing to his own country, in 1775, had turned 
his eyes across the Atlantic towards France. 
How young Democracy sprang from old Feu- 
dalism in France, must here be told *by the 
Marquis de Lafayette, one of the future heroes 
of the American rebellion and of the French 
Bevolution* 
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M. le Marquis de Lafayette. (His own account of his early 
life and flight to America) — ^^I. le Comte de S4gur. (iiis 
own acoonnt of hiniBelf when forced to remain at the 
oouit of yerBailles)---Queen Marie Antoinette— The Frin- 
oease de LambaQe. (Her own account of how the friend* 
diip began between the Queen and heandf)— the King> 
sister — Chrlstoplier Gluck, the composer — Music, the 
Drama, and Court politics in France — Beaumarchais and 
the Barber ol Seville— New Philosophy in Paris and at 
VersaiUeB — The 'Empmr Joeeph II. in France — The 
Emperor^B anlTal at Yeraailles, his conyensation there — 
The Qneen*8 rebuke to the Empero^— Publle ioSlg^A^ — 
Horace Walpole--*Ficturs of the toiliette of a Ftoch belle 
of the 18th century — Turgot, Minister of Finance at 
Versailles — Turgot's early life — Lent iu 1775 — The 
people clamour for bread at Versailles — The King's 
placard — Resignation of Turgot and Malesherbes — Cu- 
rious MS. (Biblioth^ue Imp^iiale) oonoeming Protee* 
tants — James Neeker, the Fiotestant — James Neeker's 
preriouB life— James Necker, DIrector-Geneial of Finance 
at Versailles. 
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^It would be too tiresoine to enumerate all the 

dutaik of my birth," says M. de Lafayette^ which 
followed dose upon the death of my father, at 
Miuden, * • • too tedious to dwell upon my child- 
hood at Auvergne. . • • or on my translation to 
a college in Parisy at eleven years of age, when 
I soon lost my virtuous mother, and when the 
death of her father made me rich, poor though 
I was bom.* 

,^^Nor must I tell too much of some scho- 
lastic successes, animated by the love of glory, 
and troubled by that of liberty; • • . nor of my 
enrolment in the corps of Black Aiuiiketeers, 
which took me from tiie school-room on review 
days; . . . nor of my marriage, wheu I was six- 
teen years old; this event having been preceded 
by my sojourn at the academy of Versailles. 

^^You ask me the epoch of my first sighs 
for liberty and for glory. ... I caii recall no- 
thing in my life anterior to my enthusiasm for 
glorious anecdotes, nor to my projects of run- 

* The above abbreviated extracts aro translated* from Mc?- 
moires de ma Main, (MSS. do G('n(*ral Lafuyetto, publics par 
sa FamiUo. Brux<'llo3, 1837.) Lafaj-etto's father was Colonel 
of the Oronadiers of France and Cbevalier of St. Louis. He was 
killed at tho battle of Minden when 24 years of age. 
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ning through the world in search of reputation. 

At eight years of age, my heart throbbed with 
the hope of enconnteringy in the course of our 
school walks, a certain hyeua wiiich did some 
harm, and made still more noide in our neigh- 
bourhood. • • • At college, mj only dislike to study 
was its restraint. Ee}Hiblican narratives charmed 
me; and when my wife's relations contrived to 
procure a place at Court for me, I did not 
hesitate to displease them, that I might retain 
my independence. * 

'^In such a disposition did I first hear speak 
of American troubles. These were not notorious 
in Europe until the year 1776. America's ever 
memorable ^Declaration of Independence' reached 
Europe at the end of that salne year. 

^'England, being covered with laurels, and en- 
riched by conquests, having domineered over all 
seas, and insulted all nations, turned her pride 
against her own colonies. For some time past 
North America had given umbrage to her; she 

* Lafayette, the fatnra repnblicaa hero, was, as before eaid, 
married to i daughter of the Mooillee fanuly, already described 

as the haughtiest, most exclusive family <tf tiie old French 

lioblessc. and the mobt bigoted to old French customs and con- 
ventions. 
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desired to link on new vexations to former shack- 
lesy and to inviide the moot sacred privileges. 

Never had so fine a cause claimed the at- 
tention of mankind* It was the hist oombat for 
liberty^ and liberty, if now overcome^ had no 
hope, and no refuge in the futore* Oppressors 
and oppressed, all were about to receive a lesson* 
Either this great work must complete itself, or 
would be buried beneath its ruins, « « . At the 
first news of this couibat, my heart was en- 
rolled in it, and I dreamed but of fighting 
under the banner of liberty. 

^^Silas Deane" (American envoy to crave the 
aid of France against England) ^%as in Paris. 
But Paris was afraid to see Silas Deane, and 
his voice was drowned in the vociferations of Lord 
Stormont" (English Ambassador at Versailles). 

'^I presented myself to Silas Deane; my face 
was only nineteen years old, and spoke like my 
tongue, more of my seal, than of my experi* 
ence. But I made Silas Deane feel the value of 
my proposed departure for America, and he signed 
arrangements for it. My project was well re- 
ceived, but money was wanted wherewith, se- 
cretly, to buy, and to aim a ship, in which I 
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might set sail for America^ • • • I said to Silas 
Deane: ^1 purchase a ship, which will cany 
your officOT. It is in danger that I love to 
share your fortunes." 

^^All was promptly executed. • . . The secrecy 
of my preparations was truly miraculous. Fam- 
ily, friends, -ministers, French spies, English 
spies— all were blinded. 

<<Ib the meanwhile, I was engaged to visit 
England with the Prince de Poix. . . . When I 
reached that country, I first paid my respects 
to the American Bancroft, and afterwards to 
his Britannic Majesly. • . • At nineteen years of 
age it is not unpleasant to cajole the King c/nu 
is- about to Bght, and to dance at my Lord 

m 

Germain's (minister for the American colonies) in 
company with my Lord Bawdon, newly arrived 
from New York, and. to meet at the Opera that 
same Clmton, who would be found again at the 
Battle of Monmouth. 

^^Bnt, though I kept my intentions a secret, I 
made no secret of mv sentiments, ... I declined 
to be a witness of the English seaport embarka- 
tions against tlic ^ Kebels.' 

^'At the end of three weeks I refused to ac- 
VOL. I. I 
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company my onde^ the ifioiMaaadar^ to the oouit 

of Versailles.* I excused mjaelf, by saying that 
I had a fancy for a little run to Paris. It came 
into iiis head to account for my absence on the 
plea of illness* ... I should not have su^ested 
that plea, but I did not oppose it.'' 

Lafayette reached Bordeaux, where he learnt 
that his flight was known at VeiaailleSy and 
that au order for his anc^t was issued- He 
then feigned to go to Maneilles, wheoe he 
was ordered by the Court to join liis father- 
in-law, who was about to travel into Italy. 
At some leagues from Bordeaux, Lafayette dis- 
guised himself as his own courier, and rode 
before the post-chaise, wiiich he had hired, taking 
the Bayonne road. At Bayonuc there was a 
halt. Lafayette lay down upon the straw 
in the stable. The pobUiiasters daughter came 
in and quickly discovered that the young mar- 
quis was no courier. But she pledged herself 
to aid his flight, and by her adroit fidelity af- 
terwards turned others oJ^ from the right road 
ill pursuit of him. 

* The Blarquis de Noailles, farother of the Due d'Ajen, and 
luicle of Lafayotto's wife. 
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ThuSy M. de Lafayette joined his ship, on 

the 26tli of April, 1777, and set sail for Aiiierica 
the same day, leaving his wife, his ^^feinme ekdrie'' 
as he calls her, enceinte with their first child, 
and his family, and the Cooit of Versailles 
outraged by his departure. 

When Lafayette arrived in America, — ^at Phila- 
delphia, — ^he sent this note to the assembly : 

*^ I have earned by my sacrifices the right to ask 
two favours: the one is to serve as a volunteer; the 
other is, to serve at my own expense*'* 

The Congress unanimously appointed Lafayette 
Major-Gteneral in the American army. 

George Washington, the Generalissimo of tlie 
forces, was then with his troops near Phila- 
delphia, Washington and Lafayette met. From 
that hour dated a lifelong friendship between 
these two men** 

The young Count de S^gnr, at Versailles, 
had been the friend and confidant of Lafayette, 
De Segur had shared Lafayette's entliusiasui for 
liberty, but was too much shackled by authority 
and circumstances to share liia ilight, f 

♦ Nouvelle Biographie G^neralo, Paris, 1831. 

t Tho young Coujat de Segur was the son of Philippe Henri 

i2 
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Of the young nobility at Versailles at this 
time de S^gur tells us : 

^^We passed the winter in games, in balls, and 
in pleasures. Frenchmen then resembled those 
young Neapolitans, who laugh, sing^ and sleep 
without fear, upon the lava-sides of a volcano. 
. . • We had a young King who was virtuous, 
beneficent; and whose hrst thought was for the 
happiness of his subjects; who desired no other 
authority but that of justice; and who, by his 
example, gave a^new impulse to all generous 
and philanthropic ideas.* 

"Old custoiii excluded the youth of France 
from public business. To associate one's-self with 
politics and legislation it was essential to have 
attained a mature age, which does not always 

de S^gnr, who distingmshod himself at the battle of Lawfield 
(before the peace of Aix^la-ChapeUe). His (Philippe Menrfs) 
mrm was there fntotnred, but he rallied hia men, forced the 
intrenchmentB, and did not quit hia post nntil after iha Tietoiy 
was gained. Louis ZY. on the field of batile tuned to the 
Lawfield hero's father (who was also present at that eng^nge* 
ment), and oxclaimod, "Men like your aon desorvo to be iuvui- 
nerable as they aro iuviaciblo." — Siecle de VoUuire. 

* Mtooireg, <fec., par M. lo Comte do S^giir, abridged Ex- 
tracts translated from. (YoL i. p. 93 to 108 indusiye.) Paris 
at LondreSi 1825. 
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bring wisdom with it, although it is supposed 
to do so. • . • , , • The ministry of Louis XY. 
had allowed the shameful partition of Poland, 

by Bussia, Prussia, and Austria* a 

fatal partition, whereby France was reduced from 
the first to the second rank of monarchies. • • . 
which augmented considerably the tlu'ce already 
formidable powers of Europe^ and which, by dis- 
membering an innocent power, without pretext, 
threw open the door to the Eolation of all rights, 
all properties, and all engagements. * 

*^ . . Liberly, drowsy in the Old World during 
so many ages, awoke in another hemisphere, and 
wi'estled gloriously against an armed and anti- 
quated domination, of most formidable strength. 
... A whole nation which wills to be free, 
is with difficulty conquered. 

"The courage of these new republicans attracted 
the esteem of all Europe, and the good wishes 

* Joseph n., Bnmamed "The Amiable)** was then Emperor of 
Austria; but, imfortanately for him (as Lord Brougham eon- 
aiders it)^ '* his moliher Haria Theresa^ the Smpre8S<<)iieen, was 
restdTod that her sodj even when clothed hy the election oi the 
German ^et with tiie imperial titles, ehould exercise none of its 
prorogativos during hor life. Long after he had ariivod at 
man's estate, he was held in a kind of tutelage by that bold and 
politic princeaal" 
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of the friends of justice and humanity. The 
youth of Europe, especially, reared in the bosom 
of old monarchies, but familiar with the great 
writers and heroes of Greece and Rome, were, 
by a stnmge ccKotrasty enthusiasts in the cause 
of the American insurrection. 

^^The first three Frenchmen distinguished by 
their rank at (jourt, who offered the aid of their 
swords to the Americans, were— the Marquis de 
Lafayette, the Yicomte de Noaiiles, and my- 
self* We three had long been nnited by ihe 
ties <rf friendship, and stiU inore by oonf onni»y 
of sentiment. Soon, also, by ties of blood. * 
• « • We three vowed secrecy to each other, in 
our arrangements with the American commis- 
sioners. The conformity, however, of our sen- 
timents, our opinions, and our desires, did not 
just then, unfortunately, exist in our fortunes. 
The Yicomte de Noailles and myself were de- 

* Lafayette and the Vicomtc de Noaillcs wore married to t"WO 
daiiphtera of tho Due de Noailles (thon d'Ayen). Their mother 
(the Ducheaso do Noailles) was dauf^htor of the first inarriage oi 
Chancellor d'Aguosseau's son. De Segur, ia tho spring of 1777, 
married a daughter of the second marrinrrL> of Chancellor 
d^i^iuesseaa's son, aad thus became ande of his two iriendft* 
viTes. 
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pendant on our relatives^ and only enjoyed the 
pension wldch they allowed ns. The Marquis de 
Lafayette, on the contrary^ although younger and 
less advanced in military rank than we were^ 
f omd himself, by a singalar chance, at nine- 
teen years of age, master of Ms wealth, of liis 
person, and of an income of 100,000 livres. • • La« 
fayette was at all times, especially when young, 
of a cold and grave demeanomr, which made 
him appear, veiy falsely, tunid and embarrassed. 
This cold exterior, and his slowness of speech, 
were in singnlar contrast to the petulance, tha 
lenty, and talkativeness of people of his age; 
but this exterior, so frigid in appearance, con- 
cealed the most active mind, the firmest cha- 
racter, and the most bnming souL » * • I could 
not help laughing to myself, when listening to 
Marshal Noaiiles, and others of his family, beg- 
ging and praying me to warm his coldness, 
to ronse him from his indolence, and to impart 
a little fire into his character. • . . Jndge^ then, 
what must have been their astonishment, when 
they suddenly found that this young sage of 
nineteen years old, so icy, so indifferent, was 
earned away by the passion for glory, and its 
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perils; that he had set sail, arrived without accident 
in America, and was there leceived with the wel* 
come due to his noble and generous audacity ! 

^The French Government, desiring to tmder* 
mine the English power, secretly gave, or permitted 
to be given, aid in arms, ammunition, and money 
to the Americans ; but, through weakness, dared not 
proclaim itself openly — affecting, on the contrary, 
an impartial neutrality, and blinding itself to the 
pomt of believing, that its secret measures would 
not be suspected, and that it would rain its enemy 
without incurring the danger of measuring its 
strength with that enemy. 

Such an illusion could not last* The Cabinet 
of England was too clear-sighted to let the Cabinet 
of France thus reap the advantages of war without 
incuriing its risks.'** 

* The Amerioan press, eneoontged by this secret Assistance 
buoyed iq> the hopes of the Insurrectioiilsta as to French Inten- 
tioDB, and kept aliye the animosity agauwt Ikc^d faj snob 
notices as the fonoving, from 7%6 FrnMifloama Evening Pott, 
(published every Thteeday, Thursday, and Saturday eveningp* 
—Intelligence irom iliigland by way of France.) 

''Saturday, Feb. 8, 1777. 

"London, Ooiobbb21. 
**The public may be assured that the French consider a war 
' -with England as inentaUe, and that the same wiU take place 
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Young French nobles^ shut out, as one of them 

has just told us, from politics and legislation, and 
forbidden for a time to cross the Atlantic in search 
of glory, formed a brilliant staff around the person 
of Marie Antoinette^ Queen of Fiance* And 
surely no Queen was ever more formed by nature 
to role orer the hearts of a brave and impulsive 
nation t han was she I 

In the years since her mairiage^ the Queen had * 
gained in beauty, grace, and dignity. 

Englishmen, whilst Fiance was sdll open to them, 
were glad, at times, to fly from stonny debates on 
the American question, and from the strong Go- 
vernment at home, for momentary relaxation at the 
Court of France. Amongst these^ Edmund Burke* 
Years afterwards, he. says : — 

immodiatoly. Lord Geoige Offimiaine has rdeeiyed positiTe in^ 
telligence, which he laid before the King, that the American 

Cougross, before tlicy published their Doclaration of American 
Indopondency, received a positive assurance from France and 

Spain they rocjueatod it sooner, but were 

answered it was impossible, as the preparations of France 
were not in sufficient readiness. The King has dechixed repeat- 
edly that ho vrill peniat in the American waTi were it to be at» 
the hazard of his crown; and will next Bummer have a force 
there tnffi^^lfmt to finish the dispute in one campaign suwa. His 
Majesty Is mndbi enoonmged by the biooc^jmto*** 
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<<I saw the Queen of Frauce at Versailles^ and 
•arely never lighted on this orb, which die acarcelj 
seemed to touchy a more delightful vision I X saw 
her just above the horizon, cheering and decorating 
the elevated sphere she jnst began to move iiii 
glittering like tlie moruiiig star^ full of hope, and 
fplendooTy and joy*** 

Those who knew her best, who lived in honrlj 
interconrse with this lovely daoghter of Maria 
TheresOy declare that her gentieneiis and a£^ability 
weve eqnal to her majesty and grace. The JSng, 
so long indifferent, was now devoted to her. Mes- 
dames, the Princesses, his aunts, might scowl as 
they diose, at this supremacy of the AustriaD,^ 
but it was now established bejond the power of 
their evil interference* A new life^ a fresh in- 
spiration, had accrued to the Queen with her new 
position. The attachment between herself and 
Louis XVL was mutual. 

The Princesse de Lamballe, the Queen's most 
intimate friend and confidante at this tune, lays 
great stress on the happiness of domestic life at 
Versailles and at Trianon, of which she was the 
witness — a mournful witness i for the Princesse dc 
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Lamballe was the widow of a man whom she had 
passionately loved.* 

As her fate is so intimately and tragically asso- 
ciated with that of Queen Marie Antoinette, we 
must pause a moment to contemplate her^ and to 
consider what she has to tell us of herself. 

From the portrait which has survived the Kevolu- 
tion, the Princesae de Lamballe looks down upon 
the beholder with mingled sweetness and sorrow, 
challenging sympathy, yet, at the same time, by 
her dignity, rebuking vulgar curiosity. The long, 
luxuriant hair, destined to be wound round a ruf- 
fian's arm, is earned back, so as to display a brow 
on which truth is nobly revealed ; truth dearer to 
her than lif e.t 

* Marie Thdr^so Louise de Carignan, Princess of Savoy, born 
in 1749. (She had three sisters, one married to Prince Colonnfti 
another to the Prince Doria Pamphila, and the third, at Vienna, 
to Prince I^obkowitz, the patron of the immortal Haydn. Her 
brother iras the Prinoe de OarigoMi.) She married, when 
■eareely nune than a ehild, the Prince de Lamballe, eon of the 
0110 de Penihietre, whoee daughter (the Prinoe de Lamballe*^ 
flitter) married the Duo de.Ghartree, afterwarda Dao d*OrUaoi, 
grandfather of the present Orltas family, now exiled in 3Cng- 
land. 

t In the ReTohHIon the wat led dying to the terrible wideet. 

" Who are vou?" asked the executioners in scarfs. "Louisa of 
Savoy, Princesso do LambaUe." "What part do you take at 
Conrt? ilre you acquainted with any plot?" "I neYer was ac- 
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The soft eyes rest mournfully on you, but they ' 
are gazing at something beyond you, far away 
either in the Past or the Future. The lips are 
parted in a smile, betokening rather amiable endur- 
ance than any vivid interest in the present. She 
is tall and slender, richly apparelled, as when she 
stood near the Queen at Versailles, in the midst of 
the Court; but the costly lace upon her fair bosom 
seems to heave with a sigh from the heart which is 
desolate beneath. 

" I was married when a child," says she; " I was 
a widow without being a mother ; my days are 
passed in mourning the memory of the time when 
I was a wife." 

quainted with any plot." " Swear to love liberty and eqnality; 
swear to bate tbe king, the queen, and royalty." " I will take 
the first oath — the second I cannot tako ; it is not in my heart." 
" Swear, however," said one of the bystanders. But the unfor- 
tunate lady could no longer see nor hear. " Let Madame be set 
at liberty," said the chief of the wicket At the door, how- 
ever, she was received by some wretches eager after carnage. 
Ajt the first stroke of a sabre on the back of her head, the blood 
gushed forth. She still advanced, supported by two men, who 
perhaps meant to save her; but a few paces further, she fell 
from the effect of a second blow. Her beautiful form was torn 
in pieces. It was even mangled and mutilated by the murderers, 
who divided the fragments among them. Her head, her heart, 
and other parts of her body wore borne through Paris on the 
points of pikes! — Thiers' French Revolution, vol. ii. pp. 42, 43. 
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Until lately, when we find her at Versailles, she 
had lived the life of a recluse with her husband's 
father, the Due de Penthi^vre. 

"Shut up with my sorrow," she tells us, "retu-ed 
from the world, alone with my dear and venerable 
father-iii-lu.\v, trying to coiiipensate to him fur the 
loss of his son, and for his regret at not seeing 
himself (as my iiiarriiige was cliildless) re-produced 
in his son's posterity, we sought to console our<* 
selves by w^orks of charity. ... In the midst of 
thb mournful existence, a new star suddenly shone 
on me through the clouds. . . . Marie Antoinette, 
the Queen, young and beautiful, came to me as a 
messenger from heaven, and, in the softest language 
of compassion, offered the balm of consolation to 
heal my wounds. • • • She ceased not to visit me« 
She never wearied of soothing the affliction of an 
old man, and a sorrow-stricken woman, whom she 
found sinking beneath the wcI-lit of grief. From 
that first day when she came to us, I loved the ' 
Queen. ... It was during that hard winter, when 
so many of the people were perishing for waut of 
fuel and bread. The Queen asked me to assist her 
in mitigating the misery of others. Sledges were 
just introduced in France. These German con- 
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veyanoes suited our purpose. The Queen, the 
Duchesse d'Orleans^ the Due de Feuthi^vre, and 
myself, adopted this mode of travelling."* 

We visited poor families^ who were starving. 

*^'The King/ said the Queen to me, during one 
of these expeditions^ ^is oat hunting now; not the 
stag, but wood for the poor. He will not return 
to Trianon until he has sent his prey to Paris.' 

"That same day the Queen invited the Due, 
my father-in-law, and myself to dine with her at 
Trianon. The Due begged to be excused, but I, 
at the hour agreed upon, went alone, and had the 
honour of dining with the Queen Ute^Ute. I 
was sad, as usuaL 

" After dumer the Queen said to me, ' the King 
and his dear sister Elizabeth, desire, as I do, that 
you, Princesse, should come and live with us at 
Versailles* What say you, Madame! ' 

"I thanked her piajesty, the ILing, and the 
Princesse Elizabeth, for their goodness towards 

* Madame Gampan tells oa that in these sledges ladies of the 

eightcentli ccntuiy travollod masked. Therefore the Queen was 
incognita. Afterwards, when calumny ntta^iked her Majesty the 
mask -was declared to be convotiieiit for intrigue. The Queen 
ilitiii roliuquislied both sledge and mask, but her good works of 
charity were impeded thereby. , 
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midf but I said that the state of my health and 
spirits rendered it impossible for me to resp<md, 
worthily, to the favour with which they honoured 
me. As I spoke, my tears flowed. The Queen, 
with that benevolence peculiar to her, took my 
hand^ and gently dried my eyes with her handker* 
chief. 

'I am about/ said she, ^to re-establish a long- 
suppressed olhce in my household. The one who * 
holds it must be near my person ... I hope that 
this appointment may contribute to the happiness 
of some estimable individual.' 

" I replied, that her majesty could not fail in 
attaining lier wish, as none could be otherwise 
than happy near one so generous and benevolent 
as herself. 

The Queen then merely said, affably, * If, in- 
deed, you tliiuk as you say, my hope will be 
realized.' 

Three or four days afterwards, I again had 
the honour of dining with her majesty. The 
Princesse Elizabeth was present. After duuier, 
the Queen asked me ^ if I were still of the same 
opinion concerning the person siie was desirous of 
adding to her household!' Having forgotten the 
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subject of our conversationi I knew not what to 
answer. 

The Princesse Elizabeth began to laugh. 
^*The Queen, my dear Princesse,' said she to 
me, ^has appointed you Saperintendent of her 

Household, and that with the glad consent of the 
King.' 

***Yes/ added the Queen, advancing towards 
me, * it is the truth and she condescended to em- 
brace me. 

^^I remained silent from astonishment. 

^^^I thought/ continued the Queen, ^that I 
should surprise you, but I beheve that Versailles is 
a more suitable abode for you than the gloomy 
Chateau of the Due de Penthi^vre. From this 
day,' she added, 4et ns confirm the friendship 
which unites us, and may it contribute to our 
mutual happiness I' 

The Queen then took me by the hand, to 
which the Princesse Elizabeth joined hers, saying 
to the Queen : ^ Oh ! my dear sister, you must let 
me fonn a trio in this concert of frieiidihip/ "* 

The above are abbreviated oxtraots, tranelated from M6- 
moiras relafcifo k la Famillo BoyaJb de France, eontaiiuxig frag- 
mentaiy yLSaxaiw de la PrinoeBse de Lamballe, edited by an 
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Between the Queen and the Frincesse de Lam'* 
belle there was another bond; that of language. 
The Queen having been, in early youth and child- 
hoody the pupil of Metafitasio, (who was the pro* 
tege aiid coiat poet of Maiia Theresa) was accus- 
tomed to speak Italian^ which was the native 
ton 211 e of the Princesse de Lamballe, 

The Queen clung with affectionate tenacity to 
all that pertained to the memory of her childhood. 
We have seen this in the case of her partiality for 
the ex-minister of France, the Due de Choiseul. 
This characteristic was also apparent in her patro- 
nage of Gluck^ her earliest instructor in music 

This pati*ona»^e of Gluck affected the politics of 
France, and helped to show how society amused 

English lady, who, as a child, was placed by her guardian, the 
]>iike of Norfolk, in the IxiBh oonTeiit Fauboiug St Qennaiiif 
and was afterwards adopted as secretary by the Princesse de 
LambaUe. Published, in French, Strasbourg, ISIO. The Prin- 
oeeee de Lamballe, as beforesaid, was the sister-in-law, by 
marriage, to the Buchesse de Ohartres. Court scandsl declares 
that the Due de Chartres (afterwai'ds Due d'Orleans) enter- 
tained a violent aiid unholy passion for tlie Priucease de Lam- 
balle. Be that as it may, she evinced as much abhorrence of 
him, through life, as she showed love and commiseration towards 
his wife, which state of feeling, on the part of the Queen's coufl- 
dante, did not help to draw the interests of the King's party and 
the OrKans party (ef YenHuQes and the Palais Royal) nearer 
together. 

VOL. I. K 
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itself there with musical discords under the old 
regime. 

When Marie Antoinette first came to France, 
she found that, under the parvenue, Madame 
du Barry, nothing but trifling ariettes and 
petty refrains were in operatic vogue there, 
although more serious works were produced 
at Versailles in honour of the Dauphin's mar- 
riage, as befitted the advent of the daughter 
of Maria Theresa. Marie Antoinette was in those 
days no great musician herself ; but Gluck, liaving 
cultivated her ear, she openly expressed her dis- 
taste for French follies in music, and thereby gave 
additional offence to Madame du Barr\'. 

Marie Antoinette declared that the German 
Gluck could alone show of what fine harmonies 
French poems and tragedies were formed, and in- 
vited her old instructor to Paris. He came, bring- 
ing with him his " Iphigenie," composed at the ex- 
])ress request of the Dauphiness.* 

* Christopher Gluck, (whoso works are now performed in Lon- 
don,) was born 1716, on the frontiers of Bohemia. He studied 
at Pi-agTie and in Italy, but was unsuccessful in England, 1745. 
hi 1 7G4 Gliick produced his celebrated " Orfeo." His summons to 
Paris by the Dauphiness was the more distasteful to Madame 
du Barry, bocause her predecessor, the Pompadour, was one of 
lilt) limt to discover and to patronize his genius. 
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Madame da Banj, in opposition to the Dau* 

pliiiiess, at the same time imported tlie gay and 
fleducttve music of Italy into France* The bril- 
liant strains and gay tones of Italy were generally 
more agreeable to Paris than the dreamy composi- 
tionsof Gluck and Germany— especially so to Louis 
XV., who, in these his last days, was seeking how 
to drown thought and liow to stifle conscience. 
The Comt was thus divided into Oluckistes and 
Piccinistes — ^the former infavour of the Dauphiiiess, 
and the latter in favonr of Madame da Bairy^ 
when, the celebrated Beaumarchais stepped upon 
the scene with his libretto of ^ The Barber of Se- 
ville.*** But the "Barber of Seville" was not 
produced in fall force nntil after the King, for whose 
amusement it was professedly written, was dead 
and buried at St Denis, and Madame da Barry 

* Peter AugUBtin, Caron de Beaumarchais, bom in PariB, 1732. 
Hia father was a watchmaker. The son was bred to his father's 
boainess, but took mora to music and play writing. Ha oxoeUed 
upon thA harp^ 'umI made bazp-HMster to the PrineesBM, the 
danghten of Loids XV. He epecnltttod. Lost two wivea^ and 
gained three lawenite. Was afterwards nsfoirtiinaie in com- 
mercial affaiza* Was secretly employed by Government for 
exportation and importation of anna, wood, and militazy stores, 
at the time when Fhmee hegan to traffle (secretly) with 
America. 

k2 
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was banished froju Vcrsailks. Queen Marie An- 
toinette, however^ in 1775 could afford to be gene-* 
TovOy and she wished to be popular ; so she took 
all music nnder her protection — -French^ Gknnan^ 
Italian — and even adopted the " Barber of Seville," 
although Gluck still continued to enjoy especial 
favour, had a key to the little apartments at Ver- 
sailles, and composed his Armida" in honour of 
the Queen, who was pleased to behold her own 
perfections reflected by the genius of her protegi^ 

The Barber of Seville " was represented* Tha 
King was shrewd enough to suspect some political 
sarcasm in the pieces of Beaumarchais, and winced 
at them without exactly knowing the reason why ; 
but the Queen applauded Beaumarchais, thus^ 
as she supposed, winning popularity. Malesherbes, 
philosopher and Secretary of State, had the su- 
preme direction of the Opera. Beaumarchais him- 
self had just been to England, there to negotiate 
the secret purchase of British timber, wherewitk tu 
build French ships.* The French Goyemment 
had placed itself in tlie power cjf Beauiiiarchais. 
It would have been impolitic to displease him. The 

* The original Momoriai concerning that traiuactioii is tran- 
Bcribed m s Uter chapter of this naanatiYe. 
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Kinrr, therefore, retracted his objections to the 
<^ Barber of Seville^" which was played on the 
Pans boards, to the great delight of the people, 
who were quick to discern in that piece the satire 
on a demoralized system, and a dissolute society. 
' The Prince de Gonti, who was, it is said, especially 
held up to lidicule by Beanmarchais in one of his 
characters Doctor Bartholo"), expressed his dis- 
dain and disgust to the Princesse de Lamballe at 
the toleration granted to that author. But the 
young nobility of France, being excluded from 
Gabinet mysteries, and knowing nothing, therefore, 
of ihe reason why Beanmarchais was tolerated, en* 
joyed the " Barber of Seville," and sang " Figa- 
ro^** not dreaming that thereby they were inango^ 
rating a revolutionary war-cry against them- 
fldves. 

Beaumarcliais was bold and outspoken. In one 
of his pamphlets at this time he declares : ^ Death 
overthrows the altars of kings, who, living, are wor- 
shipped; but Voltaire, though banished from the 
presence of these temporary idols, is imTnortaJ.** 
It was impossible for Government to stifle Fiff^ 
ro" or to punish Beaumarchais. The people of 
Paris would have rebelled against any attempt to. 
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put down " Figaro," and the Cabinet of Versailles 
had committed itself to Figaro's" autkor. 

Any novelty was welcome to the joung nobility 
— ^those would-be heroeSy condemned to inaction — 
tlie more so, as the new code of morals lately estar. 
blished by a King and Queen not older than 
themselvesi condemned such intrigues as that by 
which, in the last reign, the Prince de Oonti had^ 
it was said, laid himself open to the lashing wit of 
Beaomarchais. 

But, although immorality was repressed on the 
surface of society, reverence for religion did not 
the more abound* The King was scrapulous in 
all religious observances ; but the new philosophy 
in vogue threw doubt and ridicule upon the an- 
cient usages of the Church. Tiie Queen, witk the 
vivacity of her age and temperament, helped on- 
couisciously to foster this restless longing for excite- 
ment and change* 

The Journal d'un Observateur, 1775," records 
how her Majesty succeeded, against old rigime 
prejudice, in having six unmarried ladies intro- 
duced at one of the bails at Versaiiies, This was a 
great encroaciiment, considering that, until then, 
France had, as a general rule, scrupulously im* 
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mured the daughters of lier nobihty in the convent 
until they were presented to the Court and to the 
world as married women. 

The works of Voltaire and Sonssean were eager* 
ly read. !Men, incapable of appreciating the fine 
narawm of Voltaire against abuses^ thooght, by 
profane scofEs against hallowed uses, to emulate 
him. Women, incapable of detecting the subtle 
fiophistr)^ of RousseaU| wept over his " Nou- 
velle Hdoise^'* and began to long for anancipa- 
tkm. 

The Queen's brother, the Empmr Joseph 11., 
paid a visit to France in 1777^ and, by his cou- 
versalaon there, helped to shake the sands of old 
feudalism, which were fast running out. 

The Emperor Joseph had, nominally, succeeded 
to his father in 1764; but^ in his own empire, he 
was kept in such strict subjection by his mother, 
Maria Theresa, that perceiving,'' as Lord 
Brougham says, ^^he was destined to remain a 
mere cipher at home while she ruled, he went 
abroad, and travelled into those dominions of Italy 
nominally his own, but where he had no more coui 
cern with the government than the meanest of his 
subjects; and from thence he visited the rest of 
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the Italian States.* Upon the plea of his being a 
mere cipher at homey the ^^amiable'' Joseph may be 
excused for his share in the partition of Poland, 
of which the yonng Gotrnt de Segur has just told 

us. 

Alison gives Joseph credit for philanthroirjry 

philosophy, and an ardent desire for reform ;t but 
Frederick of Frossia declares of his iUustrioua 
contemporary (who was preferred by the Empress 
Catherine to himself), that ''his head was a 
confused magazine of despatches, decrees^ and 
projects.** 

The Emperor Joseph called himself a phir- 
losopher, and, dressed like a Puritan, arrived at 
Versailles^ under, the title of Count Falkenstein. 

The Queen was known to be much attached to 
her family, and so a romour gained ground that 
her brother had come to despoil the royal treasury 
of France^ although, as the Abb^ Millot affirms, 
he does not seem to have touched one faithing 

of it.1: 

* Sec Historical Sketches of Statesmen, first series, voL iL 

(1B45.) 

t Hist. Europe, vol. ii. chnp. 9. 

X Eldmens de THistoire de FruuM, par VAhU MiUot, de TAea- 
d^mw Fnoi^aise^ araTeUe ddittcn, tOBM It. p. ISML Paiii, 1S09. 
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The affected plainness of dress, demeanour, and 
equipai^ on the part of the German Emperor^ 
was a satire on the splendour and pomp with which 
the brothers of Louis XYI. were then travelling 
in the southern provinces of France — a royal raree- 
show to a starving population. 

The young and gay Count d'Artois (afterwards 
Charles X.)i seems to have been especially bent at 
this time on impressing rural populations with the 
magnificence of the Court for which the people 
had the honour oi paying taxes. Impossible was 
it for these young princes, bom and bred in the 
beUef of the Divine right of lungs, to foresee the 
time when the people would make them feel the 
might of King Mob, 

The Emperor Joseph IT., although more of a 
philosopher, was not more of a prophet than these 
his bespangled French relatives, or he would have 
restrained his tongue^ which, at Versailles, recklessly 
assailed custom, and talked down dignities — even 
those of his own family — in the hearing of others. 

Madame Campan tells us that the Queen, who 
had eagerly anticipated her brothOT*8 visit, had 
ordered suitable apartments to be prepared for him, 
but that he refused to occupy them; and when the 
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Queen pressed him to do so^ assuring him that he 
would be perfectly ffee from xestrainty and far 
from nois^ he answered that he knew that the 
Obfttean of VersalUeB was large enough to lodge so 
many knaves^ that he might well have a place 
there, but tiiat his vaUi de ehambre had already 
set up his camp-bed at the inn, and that there he 
•would take up his abode. But he dined with 
the King and Queen, and supped with all the 
royal family at Versailles,* And then (regard- 
less of any members of the Court who were 
present,' or of the servitors in attendance at the 
foyal table), the Emperor,'' says the Princesse de 
Lamballe, was strongly inclined to blab ; and 

• MAuoiiw, S;c^ par Uadama Campaa, vol. i, p. 148* Ftols, 
1849. Madame da Deffand, the blind elairrojaote^ givfls a 
diff»teiit aeconnt of tlid Bmperor Job6^% anfral to that of 
Madame Cajmpan, aboTO quotad. Madame du Defhad writea to 
Honoe Walpole from Fkria. — The Ihnpezor airived between 
flve and six o*clock in the evening. He alighted at the Ambas'^ 
sador's. Ilis Excellency was in btjcl, uot lu & btalu tu fullow his 

master Yesterday morning he (the Emperor) went to 

Versailles; he visited all tho Princes and all thu Ministers; 
everybody ia cimrmed with his ailability. His intention was to 
lodge at the Bath-honse, but he is induced to lie at the Chateau. 
.... The Marshal de Pores (one of the first gentlemen of the 
King's Chamber) has lent him his apartmeaft."— liettreB de Ma- 
dame da Deffaod,. tomo iiL, p. 884. 
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neither men, women^ nor children were spared by 
hii&. 

^ He had just visited his relations in Italj^ and 
he had a word for eadi of those mwb^ of his 
famUj. 

«He by asking the Queen <tf she pun- 
ished her husband by imposing as many fasts upon 
him as her sister Caroline had done during that 
yeiff on her husband, the King of Naples I ' 
, " Tiie Qaeeii, not knowing what he meant, the 
Emperor explained himself thus : ^ When the King 
of Naples has been wanting in duty to liis Queen, 
she limits his diet to d<n^ maigre until he has 
humbly confessed and duly expiated his faults. . . . 
My sister Caroline/ continued the £mper6r, ^ is a 
right regal mistress in the art of training a man ; 
but my other sister, the Duchess of Parma, is not 
less great in the art of taming horses. She is 
always in the stables with her grooms, and so con- 
thves every year to jockey a pretty sum, by buying, 
selling and training racers ; whilst her ninny of a 
husband tolls the bells with the Brothers of ColomO| 
to call his good subjects to mass. 

« < My brother Leopold, Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany^ nomishes his people with plans of economy. 
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It is a dish that costs nothing. . . . The Grand Duke 
tliiu iaves himself from oatlay for public in<mu« 
mcutd, natiuiial institutions, and such like, and 
locks up the whole revenues of his state in his 
coffers. This is, perhaps, the most classical and 
ingenious system that a sovereign can adopt* * . . 
I veij much praise my brother Leopold for his 
abiKty/ • 

^'My dear brother, the Archduke of Milan, 

does not lack clcveriicss. ... 1 am assuxed that 
when he escapes from the eyes of his Argus,— the 
holy Beatrix, his spouse, — he sells his com to my 
enemies in time of war, and to my friends in time 
of peace, so that all his speculations are profitable 
to lam* 

^ As for you, my dear Marie Antoinette,' con- 
tinued the Emperor, . • • ^ I see that you have 
made great progress in the art of painting* You 

have put more colour upon one of your checks than 
Bubens would have used for all the drawings of 

* The French tnmslator of the M^moires of the Princesse de 

Lanibulle (which, in tiio original, are written iu Itaiian) warna 
the reader that "these jokos of the Emporor Joseph upon hia 
family must not be taken iiierally; and especially not iu the case 
oC Ijeopold, oae of the wisest, the most enlightened, and the nuMl 
ClBnerow princes who tiwt «zuted." 
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his cartoons,' And, perceiving a lady of honour 
who was still moire rouged than the Queen, he 
added — ^^I must resemble a death's head upon a 

sepulchral stone in the midst of all these scarlet 
furies! ' 

The Emperor Joseph did not even spare his 
own mother^ who kept him in such subjection at 
home. The Empress Queen, Maria Theresa, he 
declared, was very much astonished, during the 
seven years' war, to learn from certain papers 
seized upon various persons ^i^ted as spies of 
the King of Prussia, that her husband, the Em- 
peror Francis L,* supplied the enemy's army 
with all sorts of provisions drawn from her own 
Stores." The king (Louis XVI.) had listened 
to all this seditious scandal in almost absolute 
silence, but manifested displeasure when the 
Emperor ventured the following remark upon 
the old custom of allowing merchants to exhibit 
their fancy wares upon the staircases, and in 
the ante-chambers of the palace of Versailles: 

I suppose," observed the Emperor, laughingly, 
to his sister, the Queen, 'Hhat you would not 

* Fnmois of Lorrainef Qrand Duke of Tnaoaay. Was raised 
to the Head of the empire in 1745^ 
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suffer the unpleasant odours of merchandlae 

under your nose^ were it not ueutraiised by the 
sweet pmfome of some pretty present!" 

^^It was then," says the Princesse de Lam* 
balle, *'that Louis XVT., in a tone of yoioe 
rather difEering from that of his habitual gen- 
tleness, declared that neither he nor the Queen 
had ever derived any advantage from this tole- 
ration, but that of being able to buy, if they 
chosoy any article whidi they might need with- 
out the trouble of sending outside the palace 
foritr 

**And that, my dear brother," rephed Joseph, 
^^is predsdy why I should never allow shops to 
be in my palace. It tempts an useless outlay of 
mon^. Women have not philosophy enough to 
resist the temptation of procuring what they 
desire, and even what they do not want, when 
they can do so without difficulty.** 
Gnstom," replied the King. 
Yes r cried the Queen, interrupting him ; 

custom compels as in France to tolerate many 
things that have long been abolished in Avistria; 
the French must not be treated as Austrians. 
The Frenchman is the slave of habit; his 
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caprice, even in tbe change of the fashionSy is 

rather the result of habit than of invention. • • • 
.There is a system even in his levity. . . . One 
must not deride the old usages and national cus- 
toms, of an essentially spiritual people. ... It is 
eaner to kill a Frenchman than to subdne him. 
. . . Even his follies in general spring from a pro* 
found sentiment of honoor and national dignity, 
which demands a stranger's respect.'^ 

The Emperor of Austria was thus rebuked by 
his sister, the Queen of France, but her ladies 
did not pardon his allusion to tiieir custom of 
painting their cheeks. * The Queen herself had 
endeavoured to reform tlie costume, and some of 
the customs of France. For this attempt she had 

♦ In opposition to the ladios of the Queen's Court at Versailles, 
the Countess de Genlis, as governess to the Orleans family at 
the Palais Royal in Paris, oxitresscd herself much dclighlt l v ith 
and honoured by the Emperor Jc^eph He went to see the 
pictures at the Palais Royal. IVIadame do Geolis volunteered to 
ozplain them to him. **Tho Emperor appealed to take the 
liveliest interest in this oonveraation; he tiianked me every 
minute; we passed two bonrs thus; he was truly » anmoiueur 
in pictnres; he named Afanost bH the great masters without mis- 
take. His countenance was Tery agreeable. . . . Tliis prince hsd 
the politeness to write to me the ne!Kt day under his nom de 
voyageur.^'' — M^moires de Madame la Comtesbo de Genlis, tome ii., 
p. SOS. Paris et Londres, l&2o. 
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been attacked as an Austrian innovator by the 
King's aunts, the Noailles family, and othefs who 

made a party in favour of old Frendi prejudices^ 
however absurd. 

The Queen's toilette was not now made in public^ 
or only partially so. Her predecessors had en- 
dured a pubhc toilette as a matter of custom. 
Even the cold, chaste Marie Lecskinska, the wife 
of- Louis XY.; had considered this endurance a 
part of her daily duty. When Horace Walpole 
visited Versailles in 1765, he had the hononr of 
being presented, first tu the king, just as his ma- 
jesty had put on his shirt — (^^the King," says 
Horace, " dresses and talks good-humouredly to a 
few, glares at strangers who axe present, goes to 
mass, to dinner, and a-hunting,") and afterwards 
to the Qneen at her toilette ; but the gayest of the 
courtiers were then at Madame du Barry's levee ; 
so that Walpole found Marie Lecskinska look* 
ing like Lady Primrose in tlie face, and Queen 
Caroline in Ihe immensity of her cap, at her 
dressing-table, attended only by two or three old 
ladies.*** 

At the toilette of the Duchesse de Choiseul, the 

Walpole's Gonnspondeiice, toL iii, p. Td. Edit 1820. 
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first mmisten^s charming wife, Horace Walpole 
had a better chance of estimating the pomp and 
luxury of that which^ in France in the 18th cen- 
tury, was considered a matter of importance. Let 
US pause for one moment to consider that picture 
of the past — the toilette of a French belle — before 
popular admiration of the republican Eousseau's 
**Nouvelle H^loise" brought simplicity into 
f ashion, and before Frenchmen migrated to look 
on the Puritan and Quaker wives of America. 

The 18th century French lady of distinction 
at her toilette is worshipped by man^ and crowned 
by the graces — a goddess. She is enthroned in a 
mysterious temple^ the walls of which are hung 
with softest satin of cerulean blue ; the doors are 
^mled with the same^ so as to exclude all thoughts 
of the outer world. From the ceiling sportive 
nymphs — marvellous works of Boucher^s art — 
shower down upon her the emblems of all good 
gifts of Olympus to woman* 

The light is mellow — roseate. The mossy carpet 
of Ambusson (a tapestry marvel of fruits and 
flowers) hushes the sound of a footstep. Exotic 
plants and delidons scents pervade the atmosphere 
with a sort of incense. Madame is languid ; she 

VOL. I. I 
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has only just emerged from her bath, the waten 

of which, perfnraed with ess^ces fetched from 
the East by the hitest charlatan in Paris, are 
said to be miraculous, for perennial youth and 
beauty.* 

Madame, reclining on a oouch formed like 
Venns's shell, is in nSglige; her form is loosely , 
draperied in muslins newly imported from India, 
or soft rainbow-hued Persian stuffs, according to 
the season* Her feet are bare, slipped into slippers 
with high gilt heels, the form of w hicli heels be- 
token rank, as do the red heels of the gentlemen 
worshipping in tliis temple. (Chailes James Fox, 
when in Paris, 1776, adopted the red heel of the 
aristocrat ; and, at ladies' toilettes and elsewhere, 
as reports Madame du Deffand to Horace Walpole, 
^ Le Fox a ^air de »e pUUre icU) 

Beliind Madame, at her toilette, stand her hand- 
maidens ; all coquetterie, prettiness, pleasantness, 
and ribbons, — such as those from wluch Watteau 

* It was believed that the Count de St. Germain, celebrated 
for his perpettial youth (war-minist€r at Versailles in 1775), po^- 
aetsed the elixir of life; and alao that Marshal Due de fiichelieu 
had, at 70 years of age, been made young again by partaking of 
it Caglioatro, likewise, was belieyed to posaess tlie secret which 
defied both time and doath. 
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had painted, «id from which, «ince his day, the 

stage had copied its fascinating soubruttcs. It is 
an important hoar^ this hour of Madame's court 
and cuifiuro. 

A crowd of gentlemen attend the former^ — 
heroes of the sword, soon to fight for young demo- 
cracy in America; or of the pen about to advocate 
republicanism in France. All these heroes (in 
velvet coats^ silk hose, embroidered vests^ lace 
ruffles, and powdered perrucjues), are rivals in 
attempting to beguile the time for Madame whilst 
her coiffure proceeds. Madame glances at herself, 
now and then, in the mirror before her, which is 
supported by carved loves and graces, and is 
draperied with lace as costly as that which the 
nuns have worked for the nearest saint's shrine ; 
then, leaning back again^ Madame is fanned by 
her black page, who is grayed in barbaric gold," 
or she sips coffee, handed to her by some gallant, 
in a cup of Sevres china. 

The heroes of sw<«d and pen emulate each 
other in tiying to provoke a smile, or in win- 
ning a glance from Madame. One relates, or 
invents, the latest news; another originates, or 
repeats, the best nwt\ the poet steps forward to 

l2 
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recite liis poem ; or the singer to sing his song. 
The coiffure proceeds: the long hair is dnly 
powdered, perfumed, and puffed up by the abigails, 
who sustain it h tariHoeraU by pearls, jewels, or 
roses. 

An old beau, like Marshal Richelieu, who, for 
threescore years and ten, has served equally under 
Mars aiid CupiJ, is privileged to approach close to 
the throne of beauty, and to guide the abigaiTs 
hand where to place the rose, or to drop the jewel, 
80 that the flower may speak its own sentiment, or 
the gem best accord with tlie lustre of Madame's 
eyes. But, now, the supreme moment of interest 
has arrived! Madame is about to stick on her 
patches I 

Silling, reading, recitation, gossip, are sus- 
pended. One handmaiden reverently presents a 
gold box of black beauty-spots to Madame, the 
other handmaiden offers her a silver shell, the 
inner part of which contains carmine, as though 
dropped there by the fingers of Aurora. Madame 
leans gracefully forward towards the mirror. With 
her own dainty hand — the crowd breathlessly look- 
ing on — she sticks on her patches, one here, another 
there ; and, by their position, gives a sovp^ of 
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her sentiments^ — saupfon just as delicate as the 
artificial blush which at this mometit siiffoses her 
cheek, iiival heroes who are present look men- 
acingly at each other, and touch their sword-hilts. 
Many a dnel in the Bois de Boulogne at that time 
had its origin in Madame's toilette. More wounds 
were inflicted by her mode of placing her patches 
on her cheeks, than all Madame's court sticking 
plaister could heal or bind up* No wonder that 
French heroes began to think it was time to light 
for a better cause than this* But Government 
stilly in 1776-7| held French heroes back. 

Lafayette, who, by stratagem, had escaped 
from Old World customs that stifled him, was 
condemned at Versailles as a rebel, under Lettre 
de Cachet. And yet, at this time, when the 
cabinet of Versailles was secretly granting assist- 
ance to American insurgents, but was afraid of 
avowing adhesion to their cause, it was said 
that "Philosophy was seated on the throne of 
France.'' Turgot, GomptroUer of Finance, had 
combined with the young King in trying to 
bring about a gentle, gradual, and salutary re- 
form, whicii, if fairly carried out, might have 
saved France from the Bevolution that over- 

« 
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threw the throne. "The King was good, but 
weak; partakmg the political sentiments of Tuigoty 
he had not strength to sustain him.** * Neverthe- 
lesSythe nnjust peraecation of Protestants ceased; 
state jobbing was fast being destroyed; the re- 
venues of corporations were suppressed. Pro- 
testants were not only tolerated now (to the hor- 
ror of Archbishop Christopher de Beaomont, who 
was respected by Frederick, the Protestant king, 
for his consistent intdmmce), but philosophers 
— the Encydopedistes, — ^who, until the expulsion 
of the Jesnists in 1762-4, had been proscribed 
in France, and were obliged to seek refuge with 
Frederick of Pnissia, talked freely in the gardens 
of Paris, ou liberty of conscience in France, 
and on the chances of liberty in America* To 
achieve this freedom of speech Turgot had 
mainly contributed ; thus paving the way for 
his successor, Necker, the first protestant who 
found a place in the councils of the King of 
France, since the days of Henry IY« Who 
was Turgot ] Tui'got, Baron de TAulne, born 
In Paris, 1727, was educated for the priest- 
hood, but, although his family and self-interest 
* Mtoioires de S^gur, yol. L p. 9S. Ptali et LoadreSi 1825. 
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dictated the fulfilment of the yocation ])rescribed 
for him^ ^^I vvili not be a bad priest| to be a rich 
man/' said he, ^^nor will I consent to wear a 
mask all my life, to be dropped before God in 
eternity." 

His mother called Torgot a savage. He was, 
as a - yonth, shy, nngracef nl| and taciturn, and, 
accustomed to college lif^ fied from all his 
mother^s gay guests when at home. Worse still, 
Turgot was suspected by his family of ex- 
travagance, but afterwards it was . discovered 
that — an anchorite in his own habits— he gave 
all his money to the poor scliolars of the col- 
lege of Louis le Grand, that th^ might buy 
books for themselves. 

Although he refused to enter the priesthood, 
Turgot was a great tlieological scholar, lie 
was elected Prior of the Sorbonne, in 1749, and 
his fii-st lecture there was upon "the advantages of 
Christianity to the human race." In his second 
lecture ^t the Sorbonne, Turgot predicted that 
which, as minister at Versailles in after years, 
he helped to effect, viz., " the separation of the 
American colonies from the mother country.'^ . . . 
"The colonies," said he, *'are as fruits which 
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cling to the tree only imtfl thejr are ripe. Ripened, 
thej will suffice to themselves. That which Gaiv 

tliagc (lid, will America do some day/' 

As Turgot was inflexible in his resolafdon 
not to become a priest, his family did 
they could to help him in another caieer. His 
brother was Presideut of the Pans Parliament. 
In 1752, Turgot was made Parliament Conn- 
cillor, and was afterwards appointed Mattre des 
Bequktea, 

In 175S, he was indignant at the mutually 

mijust animosity prevailing between the Piirlia- 
ment and the Archbishop of Paris (Christopher 
de Beaumont)^ concerning the Bull Uaigeuitus, 
the refusal of the Sacraments to dying per- 
sons suspected of Jansenism, or liberty of con- 
science, concerning some articles of the Boman 
Catholic creed. Turgot|. therefore, published two 
pamphlets, one upon "Toleration," and the other 
called, ^^The Conciliator." When the Parliament 
was exiled on account of these miserable quar- 
rels with the Church, Gl^irgot was appointed one 
of the State Couuseliors, substituted in lieu of 
the Parliament, pro tern, "By this appointment 
he was farced to usurp the prerogatives of his 
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own brother, the Parliament President, who shared 
the fate of the body to which he belonged. 
This appointment made ParUamentaiy enemies 
for Turgot in years to come. 

Tm^got was an EnqrcHopMiste, and the in-^ 
timate friend of d'Alembert, Diderot, Helve- 
tins, Holbach, and Voltaire. Althongh shy in 
manner, and slow of speech, as in his earlier 
years, his society was eagerly sought by these 
philosophers. He was an eminent classical scholar, 
and their works were often submitted to his 
criticism. Torgot was also the disciple of Dr. 
de Quesnay, the great political economist, who 
had nuMd himself from ohecarity by his own 
merits, and to whom most of the political and 
sanitaiy reforms of Paris were then due. Even 
Paris of to-day, one hundred years afterwards, owes 
many of its improyements to the plans of Dr. 
de Quesnay, which plans are still preserved in 
the Biblioth^que Imperiale. * De Quesnay died 

* Dr. Francia Qaesnay, the son of a huahftndmaTi, studied 
medieine tlixoagh aU sorts of difflenlties; was Fhysieiaii to Ma- 
dame dePompadmir ; lijher introduoedto King Louis XV.; wae 
rewarded for tiie plans he introdnoad to hia majesty's notioe m 
varioos ways, and was endowed by that monarch with the weU- 
known heraldic badge of tiM Heart^s-Ease. Iioids XY. took 
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in 1774, just as his pupil in political economy, 
Target, was raised by the new King, Louis 
XVI., to power. 
When Louis XVI. ascended the throne, and 

Turgot was appointed Comptroller of ;itate Fi- 
nances, tlie people were well pleased, and philo- 
sophy^ which had dreaded the intolerance of a 
King educated by the exclusive Church ]iarty, 
rejoiced in an unexpected triumph; rejoicing in 
proportion as tiie Archbishop of Paris, and otiier 
leaders of the Church, were disappointed. 

Turgot inaugurated himself into othce by a 
letter addressed to the King: '^No bankniptcy 
^^No increase of taxesl" ^^No borrowingsF' The 
King, as before said, declared, "None love the 
people, but Turgot and myself 1" Turgot believed 
that a central and despotic power is good, if 
exercised for the benefit of the people. When 
the ancient Parliaments were recalled (as we have 
already seen in this narrative), a few months 
after Turgot's appointment in the King's Cabi- 

this flower from a rase in Madame do Pompadour's salon, and, 

presenting it to Do Quosnay, who \sus present, begged him to 
oonsider it as the emblem of the ease his philanthropy had 
brought to thousands of his people. 
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net) he ooiald no longer command his majest/s 

uiKlivided attention. 

The Parliament did not forget that Turgot had, 
as State Councillor^ usurped their authority twenty 
years before. This recall of the Parliaments, 
advised, as we have seen, by Count de Maurepas, 
who was jealous of Turgot, created a difference 
of opinion in the Cabinet of Versailles, and was 
uiuiiious to the Comptroller of Finance. The 
people, however, unaccustomed to make nice dis- 
tinctious, regarded Turgot as their benefactor 
on the one- hand, and the Parliaments as the 
shield of their rights on the other. The rights 
of the people and of nature were invariably pre- 
ferred by Turgot, to the rights of the mon- 
archy, or any other institution; his ministry, 
therefore, was a great step towards the ^^Declara- 
tion of the rights of man." * 

After the Parliaments were recalled, and had put 
in their claim to be heard by the King, Louis 
XVI. began to hesitate between their traditional 
authority, and the plans of reform submitted 
to him by Turgot, his Finance Comptroller, f 

* Biographie UniTeneUe, 
t Turgot's system oomprised : — 
1. The abolition of State jobbing throughout the kingdom. 
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Old Maurepas, watching like a cimniiig fax, 

and enviouii of Turgot iiitiuence over the young 
monaicliy seized this momeiit of the King's hesita* 
Jion between the Parliaments and his Financial 
minisfceTy to impugn and to controvert Torgotfs 
plans in counciL The mischief made by Mauie- 

2. The tupprenioQ of trndaX abuaes and tjntiny. 

8. That certain taxes, presdog mort hea^y np<m the people, 
should be oonverted into a tenilofial tax npon the nobility and 
the clergy. 

4. A new and equal distrihntion of tawtion* 

0. Liberty of conscience. 

6. Tho recall of Protestants. 

7. The suppression of most of the monasteries. 

8. The redemption from feudal rents, combined with rights 
of jffoperty. 

9. One civil code of law, only, for all the kingdom* 

10. The nnity of weights and messnres. 

11. The anpprcssian of watdenahipsi and of the rights of com" 
paniea. 

12. The anppresslon of provincial administrationB in tiie de- 
fence of mnnicipel interests. 

13. The equaliziition of the temporal wealth of the clergy by 
ihe amelioration of the receipts of vicars and cnratea. 

14-. That men of letters should be CHlled to the gOTemmenti 
so as to enlighten it with their intelligence. 

15. That thonght should be as free as industry. 

1& That a new sjatem of pnUio instruction should he eeta- 
Uiahed. 

17. That dvil antiiority should be independent of acdeaiaatical 
anthorily. 

— FtedbTVryol. Ftois, 1962. 
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pas helped to precipitate the subsequent revolution 
' in France, which might have been averted by a 
timely reform. 

Voltaire called Tuigot <<;the modem Sully." 
Voltaire declared ^^that nobody was ever more 
sldlfnl than Turgot in throwing a dart, whilst 
hiding his hand;" of which skill Frenchmen- 
had leained the value, when the Eiicyclopedistes 
and thdr writings had been proscribed and sup- 
pressed during the past reign. Voltaire had a 
medal struck of Turgot at Femey; round the 
laurel-crowned head of this medal was inscribed, 
^^BegniTutamenl" 

Turgot favoured men of letters, thus giving 
a ' new impulse to the public press. He insti- 
tuted the School of Medicine in Paris. He 

» 

practically proved the merits of Ins grand scheme 
' of mtemal navigation. He unproved the moral 
and physical condition of the common soldier. 
He refused to accept for himself the 300,000 
Hvresy called the ^^Pot-de-Vin," an established 
perquisite of the office of State Finance Comp- 
troller, upon the renewal of goivermaent farm 
leases. He established a school of agriculture 
in Corsica. Inflexible in bis public honesty, ir- 
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reproachable in his private character, animated by 
a amoere and single-hearted desire to benefit the 
human race, Tnrgot was wanting in patienci; 
for the infirmities of others. Those who op- 
posed what he knew to be for the general good, 
he set down as knaves or fools. His own hand 
never flinched, even in attacking his own personal 
interests, if sustained by a sense of right. Ami 
so it was said of him, ^^Tni^t acts like a sox^geon 
upun corpses, not remembering tliat he is oper- 
ating upon flesh, blood, and nerves." 

An honest statesman like this, in France, at 
that time, was sure of enemies. The Parliament 
was opposed to Tnrgot. The Church was op- 
posed to Turgot. The Count de Maui-epas was 
opposed to Turgot. These three — the Parlia- 
ment, the Churcii, and De Maurepas — were also 
opposed to each other; bnt their common en- 
mity against Turgot united them in procuring 
his downfall. * 

* The Queen was under the influence of the Church, and she 
did not like Turgot, not esteeming, as the King did, his patriotic 
measures, which, in the cabinet, outweighed his bereey. One 
night, tihe Queen returned to VereaiUee from the opera at Pane. 
The King asked her hov she had found the opera that night ; 
her only answer was, "cold.** The ^ng wished to aaeertain 
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It was Lenty in 1775* The King fasted^ and 
went to mass. Turgot neither fasted nor went 
to mass. Worse still ; he authorised the butchers 
of Paris to sell meat as at other times, leaving 
it to the consciences of the people whether 
they ate it or not. Philosophy applauded this 
decree. The Church was indignant at it, and 
accused Tuigot of atheisniy and of a wish to 
overthrow all sacred customs. 

The people had expected impossibilities from 
a new reign and a new ministry. They were 
just now getting impatient^ and beginning to 
doubt whether tliey were better off than before. 
The priesthood had still a strong hold on the 

whether the Queen had heen reoeived with acdamationB or not, 
and pressed for a reply, hot could gain none. Seemingly, Ma- 
dame," said he, smiling, " yuu have not worn feathers enouirh.*' 
"Sire,'' she then aaid, with mock petulance, "I should liki Ui 
flee how many feathers yon would wear there —you with your 
Turgot and your St. Germain ! I believe that you would be 

nmghly treated at the opera of Parifl " — Umaa* de Bachan^ 

mont, year 1775. 

The Gctmt de St. Gennain, eqiiaUy eelehrated in the annals 
ol Mara and Magic, had lately been appointed Uinister of War. 
He waa a notorious reformer. Ifadame dn Deffaad, writing to 
Horace Walpole, in October, 1775, says : — It is believed that 
M. de MalesherbeB has much influenced this appointment.** — 
Lettres do IHudamu du Deffaud, voh iii., p. 216. Edit, raris, 
1824. 
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people, especiaUy on the women, the wives and 
mothers of families. The priesthood seized this 
opportunity of making the people helieve that 
nothing was to be hoped for by them from the 
iiiiiiistry of Turgot the heretic. 

During that Lent of 1775 bread was scarce. 
It was no hard task to convince a starving 
people that Torgoty the Kin^s fayonrite minis- 
ter, who had sanctioned butchers to sell in Lent 
meat which they could not afford to bny, and 
the eating of which would endanger their souls, 
was responsible for the scarcity and high price of 
bread. 

It therefore came to pass that, in the monih of 
May in 1775, when the young King and Queen, 
who desired the love of their subjects, were at' 
Versailles, there was an ominous movement amongst 
the people. Discontent spread contagiously 
through the length and breadth of France* There 
was revolt at Dijon, at Lisle, at Amiens, and even 
in Paris. The j«ople determined on prodaiming 
their own grievances to the Kin^. The crowd in- 
creased as it marched towards Versailles. Peasants^ 
artisans, women with chUdren in theur arms, and the 
mysterious undeiKnirrent of human life, which. 
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hidden and forgotten in times of peace, only surges 
up to the surface at times such as this— -like the 
turbid mud which streaks the ocean when £he 
waves are tossed by stonns — lesolved to seek re- 
dress from the King himself. So, one fine May 
morning, just a year after Louis XY; was dead^ a 
dense mass of human beings thronged and pressed 
round the palace gates of Versailles^ murmuring 

for brea d. 

King Louis XVI. faced the mob* He stepped 
forth, bare-headed, into the, balcony^ and stood 
just where his grandfather had stood to witness the 
festivities in honour of his (Louis XVI.) marriage 
five years before ; the vast cost of which festivities, 
though remonstrated against by Turgot, had been 
intended to conciliate the people now clamouring 
beneath for bread* 

Louis XVI. addressed the people. His words 
of hopei of promise^ and mercy, were blown to 
the winds. His voice was drowned in the damonr 
of discontent* Give us breadl" the people cried. 
The King, believing that the crowd was famishing, 
that the revolt was simply' that of hunger, com- 
manded a placard to be posted up on the walls antl 
gates of the palace^ promising that the price of 

VOL. I. M 
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bread should be reduced forthwith to two sous the 
pound. 

This placard was a triumph to the insurgents. 

The King was happy in his belief of having 
done his duty to his peopley never tl^inlfing how 
much the enemies of his favourite minister and 
Finance OomptroUery Turgot^ had to do with their 
mutiny. 

The mob was weil-pleajsed with itself; not so 
much because it had gained cheap bread, as be- 
cause it had won a victory over the King^ the Court^ 
and the Ministry, in the very fastnesses of Ver- 
sailles. The mob marched off — a vast undisd- 
pliued army— ^half intoxicated with success, to 
Parisy where a general pillage of the bakers' shops 
began. Bread was torn from the windows ; but 
many of the insurgents had such little need of it^ 
that, after obtaining it, they flung it aside to those 
who, attracted by the commotion, stood staring by 
in stupid wonder, as to what could be the cause of 
it. 

Marshal Birou, in command of the French 
guards,* came forth with his troops, but the King 

* Lettros de la liaiqiuBe du Deffwd li Horace Walpole, tome 
m.,p. 181. Edit FtaiB, 1824. 
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sent orders from Versailles that the mob should 
not be fired upon. The black and grey mnaketeers 

also appeared, but under the same restriction. 
The fii|^t of armed men^ boweyer, frightened the 

insurgents. 

The mob^ after a few honiSy dispersed; but 
Turgot knew that the late extortion from the King 
would pave the way for future demands upon his 
majes/s clemency, with which demands it would 
be impofisible to comply; and he therefore succeeded 
in getting a carte blanche from the King, em- 
powering him to act as he thought best in this 
emergency. » 

Tuigot then instantly re-established the price of 
bread, and the next day oiganized, with Marshal de 
Biron, encampments to prevent further revolts in 
the provinces^ and to protect the arrival of com in 
thecapitaL 

The Parliament sided with the seditious leaders^ 
and issued a violent decree against Turgot and 
poUtical economists in general ; promising, too, 
although the Kin^s word had been broken, that 
the price of bread should be reduced* Turgot, 
supported by Malesherbes, his friend and colleague^ 
resisted this interference of the Parliament be« 

M 2 
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t ween himself and the King. A bed of Justice 
was summoned at Versailles ; bnt, by the interpo- 
sition of Manrepasy the bed of Justice limited its 
authority to ordering the sheriffs to ascertain how 
far the msurgents had, by their conduct in Paris 
u|juii the day of revolt, laid themselves open to the 
punishment of the law. 

The Parliament was satisfied, thus avoiding the 
odium of punishing the insurgents. 

Upon the 17th of May, the sheriffs condemned 
a grazier and a vs^ig-maker, who had been leaders 
of the mutiny, to be hanged to a gallows forty-nine 
feet high. 

The economist, Albert, had just been appointed 
by Turgot lieutenant of police. The whole obloquy 
of the hanging matter, therefore, fell upon Turgot 
and his party. It was said of them ; ^ They can- 
not persuade nor convince ; they therefore seek to 
frighten." Turgot, only lately so popular, now 
found that the tide was too strong against him, al- 
though Voltaire, from his retreat at Femey, more 
able to judge of passing events than if blinded by 
taking an active part in thdr strife and confnraon, 
declared : It is unworthy of France to oppose de- 
signs great as those of Turgot/* 
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But, in France, mouey was wanting. Torgot, 
looking far ahead, revelled in vast schemes for the 
futnre; but, asFinance GomptroUer, he was cramped 
by want of means for the present. The people 
were hoping for and expecting impossibilities. 
The Parliament was opposed to Torgot^ and the 
King, perplexed by conflicting opinion, wayered 
whether to adopt his counsels or not* In twenty 
months, therefore, Turgot's ministry was Gver* 
Malesherbes resigned about the same time as did 
Turgot. Maorepas, who went to show himself at 
the Opera the night of the mutiny for bread, 
now went to the Opera again, after writing a mock 
letter of respect and condolence to Turgot, who 
haughtily replied to it. Let ministerial changes be 
what they might, Manrepas, at least, was strong in 
royal favour. 

As said Madame du Deff and, the centre of Paris 
gossip : " M. de Malesherbes doubts everything ; 
M. Turgot doubts nothing ; M. de Manrepas laughs 
at everything "* 

• Chauson, sur M. de Mauropas :— 

" Monsieur 1© Comte, on voua demande, 
L'on dit qu'on se revoltera ; 
Dites au peuple qu'il attende, 
U faut que j'aiUe k VOp^l" 
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The King 1)ogan to feel the difficulties of liis 
position* When Malesherbes gave ia his resign 
nation^ Louis XVI. said to liim:^^A]iI M. de 
Malesherbesy how mnch happier yon are than I 

am ! You can abdicate/' 

The priesthood had disliked the influence of 
Turrrot, the philosopher, in the Cabinet. 

Tuigot still continued, thon^ oat of office, to 
enforce by his pen the measures which he had ad- 
vocated as nmnster. The priesthood had much 
more reason for alarm, when, after a brief interval, 
To^got was SDooeeded in office by James Necker, 
the Protestant of Gteneva.* 

lie was the first Protestant who had ever been 
admitted to the coondis of the King of Fiance, 
since the time of Henri IV.f 

• James Neckor had married tho first love of Gibbon, 
the historian, and was the father of the future Madame de 
Stacl. 

t In tho Biblioth^ue Imperiale there is a MS. in thirteen 
chapters, On the CathoUo Beligioii in France," which, upon 
the 8th of June, 1678, was presented to Colbert by M. TAbbd 
de LeoeuL This HS. i« beUeved to be rnqmbliahed. **Ita 
end,** says the librarian at the BiUloth^n^ '^seeming to 
have been attained when the Govemnient of Hho King took 
cognizance of iV* The Abb^ Lefebore de Lezean wrote 
this MS. to arouse the aeal of the King agamst the Pro- 
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James Necker, bam in 1732, of an Izish familjr 
settled at Geneva, was the son of a professor oi 
dvil law. At the age of fifteen he was placed in 
a banking house at Paris ; he became the protege 
of the rich banker, Yemet, and afterwards partner 
with Thellusson, at whose death he established a 
honse of his own, in conjunction with his brother 
and two others. Thellusson had been a great 
specnktor in the com trade* Vast specnladons in 

toBtantB. It ii ft TOfy specious and r&rj strong exhortation to 
obtain the roTOcatioii of the Ediot of Nantes. The amount of 
tmmbles ezeited in Fhmce hj ReUgioniste (Fkotestaats) is, 
from the Abhd*a repreaentationa, airfol to oontomplate. Above 
all, tiie reverend anthor takes care to show that religioiiB perse- 
eutiona in Fraaee had derived their sonroe from a devotuing 
seal for the honour of Qodf and for the interests of the King. 
After painting the ineonvenieneea, miseries, and d&ugers arising 
from the sjrstem of purification and toleration, the Ahh6 adds, 
(fuliu 51) : — "Popo Clement ViU. wao murvellously distressed at 
the contcuU of that edict, and still more at the authority which 
had constrained M^L of the Parliamontu to register it ; . . and 
(not to speak of the oppositions and lively remonstrances of the 
clergy of France) M. du Vivier, Chancellor of the University, 
and Counsellor of the Parliament of Paris, aged sixty-six years, 
being obliged to vote upon this edict, betook himself to weep- 
ing, and to saying that he felt himself vexy nnhappy to have 
lived nntil that time to see snch an ediet pabHshed .... This 
ediot had been received and established by the authori^ of 
the King, to the ahame and confnsion of tiiis kingdom.*' 
It may here be observed, that this quotation made to 
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ocmiy of which the commeice had just been dedaied 

free, and operations of credit with Govemmeut, 
were the soorcefl of that immenne f ortane which 
was the stepping-stone of Necker^s political ad- 
vancement 

James Necker affected the taste of his times for 
literature, poetry, and philosophy. He was ac- 
quainted with the Dnc de ChoiseulyandwastheAd* 
ministrator of the East Indian Company, of which, 
by his wealth, he became the centre and the chi^ 
director. Elsewhere^ we have seen how money 

prove bj HS* oommentation of the text Sn 1840, tiuit the 
.reTooatioii of the Ediet of Kaatee was projeeted losig before 
it wee openly decided upon, and that, oonaequenUy, those 
who, only beholding the fatal oonsequeneee of it, tiuow 

tho whole rosponsibility upon Louis XiV., upon JMadame 
d© Miiiiitunon, and Peio la Chaise, may be taxed with in- 
justice. In this MS., I T f s t nted to Colbert in 1673, is to be 
found the original of the celebrated mot of Louis XIY. upon 
the reformers :—" King Henri IV. sustained and loved them; 
King X«0DiB XOL diBtnuted and feared them; I (Looia XXV.) 
neitiier loye nor fear them.** To this it may be added ber«^ 
thatLoois XYL did fear, although he did not love them. The 
adminion of Necker to his e<mneil for the sake of money was a 
sore trial to Louis XVL The *'partienlar orations for the 
King," by Father Amotdd Drion, begin with these words— of 
which Louis XVI. began now to feel tho need — " Send here be- 
low the angel Tobias to enlighten me" — ^MS. Bib. Imp., 7050, 
Anciens Fonda. 
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now began to make itself felt in France, as a new 
power opposed to tradition of class, of creed, of 
countiy, and of blood. The govBrmnent of 
France was poor. The exchequer had never re- 
cofvered the exhaustion of the Seven Years' War ; 
the later years of the reign of Louis XY* had not 
helped to replenish it. 

James Necker, at more than forty years of age, 
had money. He had ambition. He was the friend 
of the Due de Choiseul, ex-minister of France, the 
Queen's Ariend. . 

The strife in America was certain to involve 
France in a war with England. The young King 
of France wanted strong ooonsellars, with power 
both to will and to do. The Cabinet of France 
wanted fresh blood— or money. 

James Necker had won the prize proposed by 
the Academy of Paris for an essay on Colbert ; he 
had also written a book upon the legislation and 
commerce of corn, which book had been vunilently 
attacked by economists. 

De Maurepas, thinking to patronize James 
Necker, the son of a Genevese citizen, beckoned 
him forward. Necker found himself Director J>f 
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the Bojal Treasure of France. He could not fail 

to be populai' with the King, because he refused 
all emolument for his office. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

Louis XVI. the King, and Louis XVI. the Man—" Reflec- 
tions" of Loiiis X\^. upon peace and war — Dr. Ben- 
jamin Franklin's arrival in France — Dr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin's iillectrical Kite" — ^Madame la Marquiae duDeffaad 
reoeiyes Dr. Franklin — Her account of her oompany— - 
Appearance ol Puritan pluloaophen in France— Dr. 
i^ank]m*a own Idea of Iub nMon in France*^ His 
letter to Sir Joseph Bankee ixpon war — Beoe|vtion 
of Dr. Franklin, by Count de YergenneB, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs — Lord Stormont, English . ambassador 
at Versailles — The Queen at Trianon — Practice joke of 
the Bug lie Chartres — Dr. Franklin's Memorial to the . 
Court of Versailles — The Cabinet of Versailles "de- 
clares its intentions" — Public presentation of Dr. Frank* 
lin to Louis XVL^Dr. FranUin applauded at, Ver- 
saiUeB— Letter of Sir Gvj Carleton on Indian affairs 
(original, unpublished) — ^Letter of Lord Geovge Ger- 
maine to Sir Qaj Cazleton (original, unpoUiriied)-^ 
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Eigliteeiitli century Amcrioan newgpaper advertiflemeiitB 

—Original Notes on North American Indians — Montaigne 
on North American Indians — Dr. Franklin on North 
American Indians — Original Lett<3r to Ivord Domnore 
concamiug North American Indians — Original Memo* 
lial from American Indiana — hsMes from Lord Wey- 
mouth to Sir Guy Carieton, oomceming the Count de 
Si Aidaare— French Canadlane tempted Ivy En^^iuih 
boimty-^€rOT€S]ior Lmng8tone*8 speech (American news- 
paper, 1777)— EztnctB ham Dr. Fnaildin^ Letters to 
hib Son (original, uupublishe<l) — -Letter from General 
Washington to Ex-Governor Franklin (original, unpub- 
lished) — Dr. franklin crowned at YerBailles. 

James Negkeb, the new ^^Director of the Royal 
Treasure,*' had money wherewith to cany his 
theories into practice. But success at Court 
begets enemies there: Goont Maurepas, Neckei^s 
patron, soon became jealous of him| when he 
found thaty his piot^gi's way being paved with 
goid| he was soon in a position strong enough 
to do without help. 

It cost Louis XYI. a sharp pang to see James 
Necker, the Genevese Protestant, installed as 
his Director of Finance; for, notwithstanding the 
philosophy of politics, into which Turgot and 
2klalesherbes liad, during the last two years, ini- 
tiated him, the King was still, by habit and 
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education, exdnsively attached to the ancient 

faith of France. 

But LouiB XYL was poor in finance, though 
rich in faith; and he was politically weak. He 
sacrificed his convictions to necessity, to the 
love of repose, and to the iiuportuuity of others. 
In his private life, he never flinched from the 
rules his confessor and his conscience prescribed 
for and dictated to him. If wanting in the 
majesty of Louis XIV.^ in the grace and wit 
of Louis XY., or in the chivalric greatness 
of Henry lY., Louis XYL honoured the 
throne of France as none of these had done^ 
by exsrasing as a King the virtues of a man 
who knew how to resist the temptations of his 
country, and of his century. * 

His passionate love for his Queen, though 
latent, was faithful to the end. His attaclmieat 
to his children, when at last they were ^ven 
to him, niatie iiim anxious for their welfare. 
The devotion of his sister, the Princess Eliza- 
beth, who seemed to have vowed ceHbacy, that she 
might dedicate herself to him and to his family, 
was reciprocated unselfishly by Louis XVL, as 

* Beflexions sur mes £ntr^tiens. Edit Paris, 1851. 
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was proved when fear for her aaf e^ tormented him 

more than did alarm for himself^ in the perils 
by which he was surrounded in his later years. * 

Louis XVL was, from the beginning of liis 
reign until its awful end, a martyr to his he- 
reditary rank. His virtnes, which would have 
adorned private life (self-ab^^nation, and reverence 
for authority), weakened his hold on the sceptre 
of France^ which needed a ti^t grasp at this 
time, when public opinion and society were in 
a state of traasitum. His young nobilityt the 
men who had passed their earliest youth with him 
at Versailles, were^ as we have seen in the ease of 
Lafayette and De S^gur, restless for war. They 
beUeved in the proverb, ^'that the sceptre falls 
when the sword is sheatlied;*' but tliev little 
thought that, in unsheathing their swords in the 
cause of New World liberty, the scepti-e of Old 
World monarchy would be Inraken. The war in 
America inflamed ail litiads iu l*aris. The Emperor 
Joseph H. of Austria, notwithstanding his supposed 
love for reform, had said, when at Versailles, to his 
brother-in-law^ Louis XVL, ^^Keep dear of this 
war, and remember that your role is to be aristocrat," 

* Thiers* Frandi Botolntion, yoL iL, p. 6. Edit 
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But public opinion and national excitement were 

too strong for Louis XYX.; and| by the advice of 
his Cabinet, he had already too far comnutted him- 
self to the American cause to recede. In 17 7 7, 
the Government of France knew that its sham 
policy of neutrality, between America an^l Bngland, 
would not be much longer tenable. The word 
"Liberty," the war-cry of Boston, electrified Paris. 

James Necker -^Mevdoped" fresh funds for the 
Cabinet of France. America, as we have seen by 
her public press at that time^ buoyed up the 
courage of the insurgents by declaring tlie fact 
that France favoured them; and by- aimouncing 
treaties which bound i ranee to America, before 
those treaties were signed. But Louis XVI per- 
sonally had a liorror of war. " I shall never forget," 
says he, that fine speech of the Kmg^ my gjcmdr 
father, to the Dauphin, my father, as they walked 
together, after the battle of Fontenoy, upon the field 
which was strewed with the dead aud dviny;: ' See ' 
said Louis XV., ^what a victory costs I The blood 
of our enemies is not less the blood of man. True 
gloiy, my son, consists not in the shedding, but in 
the sparing of blood.'" 

And if the true glory of a prince," reflects Louis 
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XYI., ^^oonsistfl in having sach flentiments towards 
his enemies^ what is the affection which he ought 
to have for his own people! The King, the shep- 
herd, the father, are but one and the same thing. 
^QcAy* said Henry IV., ^ has only given me sub- 
jectSy that I may preserve them as my own child- 
ren.'* 

* At the firat Cabinet Council liold by Louis X^T, he de- 
clared, " In the words and by the spint of Saint Louis, Injustice 
shall be with us impossible." As Dauphin he had written 

1. It is not peimitfesd to take up aarma but in d«f enoe of fhe 
oppYOoaod. 

2 War ought not to be detennined upon, but after ripe de- 
liberation, and only in a case where it is unavoidable. 

3. War ought not to be undertakeu but with a view to acquire 
peace. 

4 Arms ought unly lo bo taken up when Right is manifest; it 
ought not to be regulated by the distrust conceived of neigh- 
bouring statos, and still less by the motive of self-glory and par- 
ticular in: orest. 

5. War ought only to be made lor causes not only just, but 
important. 

6. The promised advantages of war onght to be compared 
with the evils which may result from it. 

7. It ought always to be remembered, in the midat of boa- 
tilitieat amoi^^ the enemy tiiere is a mnltitade of innocent 
people— ehildren, womem old men, labomrerSf ministers of reli^ 
gion, prisoners made in mur and hoatage o a nd that it ia not 
against persons powerless to do ham that the soldier ahonld be 
armed. 

M videnoe ought to be abstained from that oaa only cause 
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Just at this critical time, when Fnmce was 

balancing between old feudalism aiid young demo- 
cracy—when the ^ng of Franoe was distracted by 
coniiicting opinions both in his Cabinet and in his 
conscience^ as to peace or war, Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin arrived in Paris^ as Commissioner from 
the United States. 

Dr. Benjamin Franklin was not a stranger to 
Prance. For his scientific discoveries he had 
akeadj — ^iike Newton and Leibnitz — been en* 
roUed as one of the members of the Academy at 
Paris. 

Turgot, the philosopher^ ex-Minister of Finance^ 
respected Dr. Franklin greatly, both as a man of 
science and a political reformer. Turgot at this 
time declared that Franklin — 

6Tfl and viihappiiifiSSi without oontrilmting to the beofifit of the 
enterixrise* 

9. In the midst eTen of the horron ol wur, monde and modesty 
ought to he mamtaSned. 

10. Moderation onght to he used in eonqnest, to soften the 

yoke of a people just conquered; and it ought uot to bo forgotten 
that men free until then do not regard themselves as slayes, 
altli Miiirh they may know that they have been weaker than thoir 

enemy And to what do not those expose themselves who 

treat with pride and haxshness a people already soared bj mis- 
fortane?^i2$lfezioiw mtr mes Entr^ttent, 

TOL. I. N 
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^ Baviahed the thunderbolt from heaven and the 
sceptre from tyrants." (^^£ripiiit ccelo fulmeiiy 
flceptromque tynmnis.'*)* 

Pans was much excited by the arrival of Dr. 

* Wh]]it fVuikli]i*s diieovery (oia]«d**iho electricia Idte") 
thtis brought down the 1ihimd«n of sppbnue in Fnace, "King 

George III. refused in angor against him to use Franklin's light- 
ning conductors any longer in England. When Frmkliii heard 
of thia, he wrote the foUowing letter to a friend in England : — 

"Pasey, Oct 4th, 1777. 
" I have never entered into any controversy in defence of my 
philosophical opinions; I leave them to take their chance in the 
world. If thty are riffhh truth and experienee will support 
them; if wroii^i they ought to b# refuted and rejeeted. Biapotea 
are apt to lonr one'a temper and to distarb one*s quiet. I have 
no jHdTate interett in the reoeption of my inyentiona by tb» 
woorldf baring new made, nor proposed to make, the leeat proffit 
by them. The King's changing his pmnted oondnetors for blunt 
ones is therefore a matter of small importance to me. If I bad 
a wish about it, it would, be that he had rejected them altorrether 
a? ineffectual. For it is only since ho thought himself and his 
family safe from the thunder of Heaven, that he dared to nse hia 
own thtirn^or in destroying his innocent subjects." 

The fact of the King ol Great Britain having changed hia 
lightnhkg condnetoirsi gave rise in Kngland to the f<^oiviiig 
flpigram:^ 

u imtOe yon, great Qiona, for safety hnnt, 
And sharp oondnotors change for bhmt. 

The empire's ont of joint 
Franklin a wiser course pursues; 
And all your thunder fearless views, 
By keeping to the point" 
London, im. 
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Frftnklm there. Madame du Deffand imtes to 

Horace Walpole, the 18th of December, 1776: 

It is a problem why M. FranUm 

On the 22d of December she reports: ^^M* 
Franklin arrived here'' (Paris) "yesterday after- 
noon, at two o'clock: he had slept the night before 
at Versailles." 

On the 31st of the same month she eontumes: 
^ If you see little Jiliiot," (afterwards Lord Minto,) 
^'he will tell you of the company which he found 
in my room yesterday. This is how we were dis- 
posed of : I, in my cask^ (Madame du Deffand's 
cask was a basket chair, with a high oval-shaped 
back, like a cask turned long- way upwards, and 
nicknamed "Diogene^ Tub"), M<msieur Franklin 
by my side, with a fur cap upon his head, and a 
pair of spectacles upon his nose; then Madame de 
Luxembourg and' M. Si^as Deane, a deputy from 

your colonies M. le Due de Ghoiseul, the 

Abb^ Barth^lemi, and M. de Ouignes closed th^ 
circle. Litde ISlliot brought in news from America 
of the 4th and 6th of December, which news he 
declared to be true ; but nobody wished to believe 
it, because it was unfavourable to the insurgents, 
to whose cause all the company I iiave named are 

n2 
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much devoted, except M. de Gnignes and myself. 
• • • M. MtiHot did not retail this news until after 
^Icssieurs Franklin and Deane bad gone ont. If 
Fox and Fitzpatrick bad only aniyed, my room 

would iiave riiprcsentcd Westmin.ster Hall, where, 
as you see^ the royalist parfy is in the minority."* 

We have just read what Louis XVI. wrote, 
that Shepherd, Father, and King are one.** 
George III. had scarcely illustrated this view of 
a sovereign's unity in his treatment of the Am^ 
rican Colonies, according to FranUin, who had 
come to France, there to plead the cause of a 
people whom he represented as oppressed and 
outraged by the King of England. Kcspeet due 
to age and science had been part of the French 

King's education.t 

* Letferes de Madame 1* Macquiae da Deffand k Hoimoe 
Walpole, tome iii, p. 349. 

t The Otnmt de S^gnr baa already told UB how age alone 
foimd a place in the OoonoUa of Yenailles. Hoxaee Walpole, 
WTiting to the Rev. Kr. Cole, in Angust, 1777, comments: And 
though, to be awre, grey hairs are fittest to conduct state affairs, 
yet aa tho Rohoboauio of the woiid (Luuid X \ L excepted) do 
not al-ways trust the rudder of government to ancient hands, 
old g* iitle]iien, metliinka, are very ill placed (when not at the 
Cotmcil board) anywhere but in the cloister. As I have no 
more vocation to the mifiistry than to oariTing on my family, I 
sigh after a donnitoiy." — ^Walpole Conraapondenoe^ toL ir^ p. 81, 

sd.im 
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The purity of Dr. Frankiin's life was welcome 
to Louis XYI.^ who^ as we Iiave seen, had been 
depressed before he came to the throne by the 

sigLt uf couitiy inicjuity, and wlio liad inaugurated 
his own coronation by an allegory in praise of 
"Virtue. 

Dr. Benjamin Franklin^ in his conversation and 

habits of life, formed a strange contrast to French- 
men of his own age and upwards — such as the old 
Due de liichelieuy for example^ whose gallantries 
were still notorious, who pawned his most brilliant 
order — ^the order of the Saint Esprit" — ^to pro- 
cure him funds for unholy pleasures.* iuither 
different, too, was this philosopher of Philadelphia, 
who treated all subjects very sedately, from old 
Gonnt de Maurepas, whose philosophy it was, as 
Madame du Deffand has told us, to laugh at 
everything. 

The young Count de S^gur declares; Nothing 
was more extraordinjirv than the contrast of 
Inxuxy in our capital, of the elegance of our 
fashions, of all thost' living traces of the monar- 
chical haughtiness of Louis XIV., of the polished 

* Seeret Hiftoiy of Hia Court of France, roL IL, p. 188. Lou- 
dflo,186L 
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but miperb dignity of our aristocracy, wiih the 
almost rustic habiliment^ the aimple but proud 
bearing, the plain atraightforward language, the war 
powdered and unomam^ted hair, in short, with 
that antique style which suddenly seemed to intro- 
duoe within our walla, into the very midst of th^ 
effeminate and servile civilization of the eighteenth 
centniy, sages, oontemporariea of Plato^ or repub- 
licans of the time of Cato und of Fabius. . • . We 
were the more enchanted by this spectade on 
account of its novelty, and because it happened 
exactly at the epoch when literatnre and philo- 
sophy spread amongst us a universal desire for 
reforms, excited an indinafion in favour of inno- 
vatiiMis, and implanted the germs of a lively love 
for liberty."* 

Dr. Franklin seems to have regarded his mission 
in France as that of Mentor to the King of that 
coimtry; for in a letter to his friend Dr«Priestley (the 
same to whom he had vowed, on the threshold of tho 
Privy-Gonncil Chamber, that he wonld never again 
put on the clothes he then wore until he had 
revenged himself and his country for the sentence 
of the Council against him) he metaphorically 

* Menu, par M. le Gomte do Segur, toL L, p. 101. £d. Id2&< 
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declares: ^^A young angel of distinctioiiy baying 
been sent on a mission here below, an aged genius 
was given to him for a guide.''* Although the 
pncdcl intention of the aged genios ^ to light 
up the iiame of war in l^'rance, he quite agreed^ 
in theory, with the jonng angel of lUsdnction oon« 
cemiug the advantages of peace, i^'rom Passy, 
that pleasant place in Fiance, not -very far from 
Versailles, where Franklin had settled himself in 
company with his grandson^t he wrote to Sir 
Joseph Bankes i 

* ^Tdlanges de ^Tnmlc, d'Economie, dt do PoUtiqne de Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Ed. Paris, 1824. 

t A few months after Dr. Fxviklm had b«an deprived of hie 
offiee of Depnty-PoBtauMter for the Ck)lo]iieB, in 1774, he irrole 
to his son (fhe Governor of New Jeiaej) respecting the grandBon 
who now aeoQinpBmed him to Franoe:«^*Meihinka *tiB time to 
think of a profeeeion for Temple (who is now upwards of 14)^ 
that the remainder of his edncation may have some reUtion to 
it I have thoiifl^t 'he may make an expert lawyer, aa he has a 
good memory, quick parts, and ready elocution. .... It is indeed 
my wish that he might learn some art by which he oonld at any 
time proonre • snbdstence; and, after that, if anything better 
eoald be done for him, weU and good. But Posts and Flaeesaie 
preoarioos Dependencies. I would have him a Free Man. Upon 
the whole, in my own opinion, we should turn him to the Law, 
as a profeasion respectable in itself, and as the knowledge ho 
may gam in tliai profession will quahfy him for other employ- 
ments, and be sei-viceable to him, if he were only to be a mere 
gentleman." — ^Autograph, unpublished. Mus. Brit. £x Dono, 



Id4 VRAIfKLDSi'8 PEACE BEH^IIONS. 

« In my opinion there has never been a good 

war nor a bad peace. How \Nuuld the human 
race be ameliorated, and pomessed of the neceflsities 
and conveniences of life, if inoiicy squandered in war 
had been expended on works of public utility 1 How 
agriculture might have been extended, even to the 
summit of our mountains I How many riyers ren- 
dered navigable or united by canals ! What 
aqueducfts, bridges^ and new roads I What other 
public works .... which would have made of 
England a terrestrial Paradise! • . . What might 
not liaye been obtained, had national wealth been 
consecrated for good 1 . • • If millions of money had 
been so employed, instead of having been mis- 
used in taking away the lives of thousands of 
human beings, whose labour mi^t have been us^ 
fuL'** 

Thus, as far as words and theory go, there 
was a perfect sympathy between the aged genius 
at Pas^ and the young angel of distinction at 
Versailles^ concerning the horrors of war. 

Wihnot Dated from Lord DeBpenoer'B, West Wjcombe, Aug, 
1774. 

* M^brngee d^BeoaMsnie etde Folitiqiie de Benjanim Franklin, 
Ed. Paris, 1824. 
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Dr. Frankliiii on his vojage to France from 
America, narrowly escaped being captured hy 
British cruisers. Tlie sloop which conveyed him 
was freqaentty chased. But his grandson, who 
accompanied him, declares that, on his arrival in 
France, Dr. Franklin was privately received with 
every demonstration of regard and respect by M. 
le Comte de Yergennes, minister of f or^gn affairs ; 
which statement coincides with what Madame du 
Deffand has already affirmed, as to the American 
Bepublican having visited Yersailles previously to 
his arrival in Paris. His grandson adds, that " M. 
le Comte de Yergennes assured Dr. FranUin, 
and the other American commissioners, that all 
safety and convenience which it was possible for 
strangers to enjoy in France, should be secured 
to them.* 

Soon afterwards the American comnussiooers 
began privately to grant letters of marque to a 
number of French American privateers, which 
harassed the English coasting trade, intercepted a 
great number of British merchant-vessels, and 
took many prisoners. Lord Stormont, his Britan- 
nic majesty's ambassador at Yersailles, when ap- 

* Memu. oL ike Liio of Franklin. . £d. London, 
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pUed to by the American commissioners respecting 
an ezdumge of these priscmers, replied : 

X receive no letters from rebels, unless thej are 
to solicit his majesty's pardon/* 

Lord Stonnout complained to the French minis- 
try of the equipments of American Tessels in the 
ports of France, of the bringing in of their prizes, 
and of the assistance which, in an nnderhand man- 
ner, France was affording to the insurgents. 
Lord Stormont insisted that a categorical answtf 
should be made to these complaints. 

Goimt de Yergennes then affected secretlj to 
remonstrate with the American commissioners ; and 
on the 16th July, 1777, wrote to them that they 
had exceeded the bounds which had been pre- 
scribed for them; viz : — That Amenean eommeree 
and navigation i<hould experience all tlie facilities in 
France which woM be eompaitXble with the exaet cb^ 
servance of her treaties with England^** 

The amval of Dr. Franklin created a great 
sensation in Pai is, The Queen and Court at Ver- 
sailles were not less interested in that erait* Not 
that the Queen cared much for the theories that 
f onned a bond of union between the King and the 
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" aged genius" at Passy, but because, just then, 
theie was a need of excitement at YersaiUefr— of 
" emotions." Novelties of all sorts were therefore 
welcoiiie* The idleness of the court was no longer 
occupied, as in the last reign, by angry feuds be- 
tween Jansenists and Jesuits ; the Boll Unigeni- 
tus" was now only remembered as a bugbear of the 
pasty by all excepting such as Christopher de Beau- 
mont, archbishop of Paris, aiid iiis fast decreasing 
nmnberof disciples. Discussions as to the last 
new opera by Beaumarcbais, or of the latest fash- 
ion, had succeeded to that of church controversy ; 
or as to how high the Queen allowed her fine 
fair hair to be dressed and powdered — so that her 
coiffeur was obliged to mount a ladder to reach the 
of her majesty's head ; — or of the increas- 
ing f avoiu: of Madame la Princesse de Lambaile, 
her majesty's newly-appointed si:qperintendent of 
hst household ; or of the parties of pleasure at 
Trianon, where the Queen walked, talked, danced, 
acted, and treated her court without ceremony — 
adopting rustic costume, and milking cows whose 
horns were decked with flowers and ribbons, in 
pastoral fetes which were the living reproduction 
of Watteau's garden scenes ; royal but Arcadian 
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delights depicted on fans (costly l agatelles of art) 
pamted by Boucher. Sometimes courtiers at Ver- 
saillefl mtiBt have been in great want of amnsement 

about this time, to judge from the following anec- 
dote^ for which we are indebted to the contem- 
porary chronicier of small talk, De Bachaumont.* 
Madame the Duchesae de Ohartiea, and the 
Princcsse de Lamballe, went a few days since to 
viflit Madame the Duchesse de Boorbon^ at her 
retreat at Vauvres, M. the Due de Chartres 
wished to be of the party, bnt the Princesses re- 
fused to admit him, upon the prtjtext that all gen- 
tlemen were excluded npon this occasion. M. the 
Due de Chartres appeared to bubnut to this decree, 
but not without another attempt to get it reversed 
in his favour. M. the Due de Chai'tres then made 
up his mind for a joke ; he took M. de Fitz^amea 
and M. dc Thiers into his confidence. The former 
disguised himself as a bear, the latter as showman, 
and M. the Due de Chartres himself was clothed 

* M^moires Secrets, &c., Londres, choz John Adaiason, 1777* 
Madame du De£Fand wrote from Paris to Horace Walpole, 
begging him toaend these French Mdmoires to her fromLomdotu 
One MOBot get the book here/' sa3r8 she, " but under great 
diffieiiltieB."-^LettrQS de Madame da Deffand, tome iiL, p. 428. 
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ill a tiger's skin. In this arra^ they all three wtnt 
to y aovresy and the Princesses there, thinking to 
amuse themselves, desired that the tiger, the bear, 
and their showman, should be admitted within the 
grounds, to display their accomplishments before 
them. The animals appeared remarkably tame^ 
and delighted the princesses, who looked on from 
the windows, with their performances. But, sud- 
denly, a torific change took place in the animals' 
demeanour; the tiger and the bear both broke 
their chains, and burst away from their keeper, 
and leaped from the grounds into the chateau, 
where dinner was just being served. The Prin- 
cesses shrieked in terror ; the bear and 'tiger, how- 
ever, did not touch them, but made an attack 
on the repast. • . . After some more bu&oonenes, 
the animak dropped their skins, and all present 
laughed at the joke. • • • It would be hard to deny 
the Due de Ghartrea admission to the ladies.'* 

Kugiand, in 1777, hoped that the American re- 
bellion would soon be crushed, and that nothing 
but unconditional submission would remain for the 
thirteen cdonies. 

After Dr. Franklin's arrival in France, enthu* 
aiasm in Paris for American liberty was impar 
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tieqt of delaj, on the part of goTemmenty in openly 

avowing its intentions. Just at this crisis, news 
amved in Europe of the surrender of ^e Britiah 
army commanded by General Burgoyne to that of 
the Americansi nnder jSeneral Gates, at Saratoga, 
on the 17th of October, 1777. This event imme- 
diatelj tamed the scale in the cabinet of Ver^ 
saiUes. So widely spread was popular sympathy 
towards America through France, that, upon re- 
ceiving this news of the defeat of the British army, 
there was uniTersal joy, as though France herself 
had addered a triumph over the traditional enemy 
who had robbed her of Canada* 

Dr. Franklin now struck the iron whilst it was 
hot. He represented to the French ministry that 
there was not a moment to be lost if France de- 
sired to secure the friendship of America, and to 
detach her entirely from the moiher-conntry. Dr. 
Franklin now addressed a Memorial to the Court 
of VermUee (which in time found its way, after it 
had done its work, into tiie FoUbkal Magazine of 
England, in the same number of which periodical 
Franklin's character and conduct, both pubhc and 
private^ are much slandered). * - 

* JPoUtieal Magazine^ September, 1781, 7; and Oetober,' 
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Dr. Franklin commences this Memorial to the 
Oourt of Yenailles by complimenting France on 
her prudence in having hitherto avoided all open 
interference in the present contest between Great 
Britain and the An ^lo- American colonies, " from 
a presumption that the former will eyentnalljso 
far exhaust herself, as to give I'rauce an oppor- 
tunity of more advantageoiialy beginning a war at 
a later period, when Great Britain has weakened 
herself in the present contest. 

This supposition, however, Dr. Franldm dedaxes, 
in this Memorial, to be erroneous^ as Great Britaio, 
if left at peace with Europe, can always bonow 
money at pleasure. In this manner/' continues 
Franklin, ^England has become much more 
powerful than she was the last year, notwithstand- 
ing the addition since made to her national debt ; 
and in the same maimer ^e was infinitely more 
formidable at the dose of the last war than at the 
beginning of it, notwithstanding her debt had in- 
creased mora thau fifty mfllions. 

^The second supposition is, that the war between 

1780, p» S82. "Publislied Iioiidon. Printed for J. Bew, Pater- 
noster-row, and told by evwj BookaeUor and Nam Oarrier in 
Great Britain.** 
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* 

(ireat Bhtftiii and the United American colonies 
will certainly continQe a conflidefable time longer, 
without any open interference on the part of 
France. But . . . the British Government have 
eveiything to lose^ and nothing to gain, bj conti- 
nuing this war, . . • and the wants and distresses of 
the colonists maj induce them again to return to 
a dependence more or less limited on Gkeat Bri- 
tain. . • • Tliere seems, tlierefore, no means left to 
France to prevent the colonists from being shortly 
reconciled to Great Britain, either as subjects or as 
alHes, but to ent^ immediately into such engage- 
ments with them, as will necessarily preclude all 
others ; such as will permanently bind and secnre 
their commerce and friendship, and enable tiiem, 
as well to repel the attacks, as to spurn at the 
offers of their present enemy. 

It most be remembered, that the first redst- 
ance of the Colonists was not to obtain independ- 
ence^ but a redress of their grievances • • • . A ma-- 
jority have indeed put in for independence ; but 
they have done it partly in a confidence that 
France, attentive to her most important interests, 
would soon give them open and effectual support. 
But wlien tliey £nd themselves disappointed, when 
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they see some of the powers of Europe furnish 
troops to assist in thdr sabjugation, another power 
proscribing their commerce, and the third looking 
on as an indifferent spectator^ it is very probable 
that, despairing of foreign aid, and severely pressed 
by their eiiemies aiid their own iBtemal wants uid 
distresses, they may be inclined to accept of terms, 
as it will be the interest and disposition of the 
British Goyemment to grant them. Liord Gfeorge 
Germaine, but a few weeks since, declared in the 
House of Commons, that his hope of ending the 
American war this year was principally founded on 
ihe disappointment the Colonists would feel when 
they discover that no assistance is likely to be given 
them by France* And the British adherents in 
America will spare no pains to spread and increase 
that disappointment. They already intimate that 
France, equally hostile to both partieSi foments the 
present war, only to make them mutual instraments 
of each other's destruction 

^ The King and Ministry of Gh:eat Britain know 
already that France has encouraged and assisted 
the Colonists in their present resistance ; and they 
are already as much incensed against her as they 
would be were she openly to declare war. In truth, 

VOL. L 0 
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France has done too much, unless she iiiteiKls to 
do more. Without giving the Golonists effectual 
assistance, it would ha^•c been better to leave them 
wholly Tinaflsisted. The British nation^ natturallj 
inimical to the French, pants after peace with 
America, that she may turn her aims agamst this 
kingdom, and at once gratify her revenge and her 
ayarice « « • . • Eveo ihe temperate Lord Camd^ 
but a few days since, concluded a long and much 
applauded speech in the House of Peers, by fer- 
vently wishing for a peace with America, and a 
war with all the world.'* * 

* Edward Gibbon, author of the ''DecHne and Fall of the 
Roman Empire," waa employed to draw up the English mani> 
festo of war with France, which manifesto waa tho answer to the 
momorial of Dr. Frankhn to tho cabinet of Versailles above 
transcribed. Edward Gibbon, like Mirabeau, was the victim of 
paternal authority, which tyrannised both over his religion and 
hi.s love. When a student at Magdalen College, Oxford, in early- 
youth, Gibbon professed himself a convert to Popery ; for which 
pirof^ion he was moved off from Oxford to Lausamie, where be 
was placed under the care of a Calvinist minister. At Lausanne 
Gibbon f ' ll In lore with Mademoiselle Gurchod, but the interdict 
of his father prevented his marrying her. Mademoieelle 
Gurchod became the wife of James Neeker, the Cemptroller of 
Fintaoe in Fnaoe ; and Gibbon became en infidel The Bug- 
tish GoTenunent made him Oommiflsioner of tiie Board of Trade, 
as a reward for his manifesto against Franoe. He soon loet his 
place, and died in 1794.— PoUtioal Magarine> Ootobar, 1780— 
September, 1781, pp. 7, 688. 
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Thtis urged by Dr. Franklin's Memorial, anil 
fearful lest an aocommodatioii might take place be- 
tween Great Britain and lier Colonies, the Cabinet 
of Fiance at length resolved instantl^r to declare 
its intentions ; and, accordingly, on the 6th Decem- 
ber^ 177 7, Monsieur Gerard, Secretary to the 
Council of State, repaired to the hotel of the 
American Gommissionersi and informed them, by 
order of the King, that — " After a long and ma- 
ture deliberation upon their propositions, his Ma- 
jesty had resolved to recognise the independence of 
the United States of America ; and that he would 
not only acknowledge their independence, but sup- 
port it with all means in Ins power ; that perhaps 
he was about to engage in an expensive war upon 
their account, but that he did not expect to be re- 
imbursed by them.'' Ld fine, the Americans were 
not to think that his Majesty Louis XVI. had en- 
tered into this resolution solely with a view of serv- 
ing them ; since, independently of his real attach- 
ment to them and to their cause, it was evidently 
the interest of France to diminish the power of 
England, by severing her Colonies from her. 

On the 6th day of February, 1778, a treaty 
of amity and commerce, and another of alliance, - 

02 
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eventual and defensive, between his most Ghristiau 
Majesty, Lonis XYI., and the Thirteen United 
States of Amexica, were concluded and signed at 
Paris by the respective plenipotentiaries. 

The young Marquis de Lafayette was thereforo 
now no longer regarded by his family as guilty of 
high treason towards the Grow%in having run away 
that he might fight for *^ lehels.** 

Lord Stormont was withdrawn by the Cabinet 
of London from the Court of France ; and tibe 
Marquis de Noailles (who, inadvertently, as we have 
seen, had assisted Lafayette's flight) was witJidrawn 
from the Court of St. J ames* 

The '^aged genius,'' th^fore, had nowestar 
Wished his guidance of the "young angel of dis- 
tinction/' In plain language, Dr. Franklin, who 
had thus determined the counsels of the King of 
France, was summoned by that monarch to Ver- 
sailles, there to be presented to Imn in public. We 
have seen how, appaiently unmoved, Dr. Franklin 
had, exactly four }'ears since, stood before the Privy- 
Goimcil table of England, when insulted and dis- 
graced by Wedderbui iie; we have seen how, with 
equaloatwardcalnme8s,he had,inthe foUowingyear, 
■ leaned compubediy against tlie bar of the British 
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House of Peers, when Lord Sandwich, turning to- 
waids hiiOy declared (in ref eraioe to Lord Chat- 
liain's motion in favour of America), " I think 
that I have before my eyes at this moment the per- 
son who has originated this production — one of the 
moat bitter a$id pemieiom enemiea that this eoumtry * 
has ever hadl^ Dr. Fraiikliii liimself lias told us 
that on that occasion his conntenance did not 
change " any more than thougli liis features had 
been made of wood*'' It is not therefore surprising 
that this son of the American tallow-chandler, this 
self-taught printer of Phikdelphia, who had been 
openly disgraced without flinching by the Privy- 
Council of England, should, in this moment of 
triumph over his personal enemies, appear before 
the assembled Court of Versailles with equanimity* 
The young Count de S^gur has already likened 
Franklin to one of the sages, a contemporary of 
Plato, or a republican of tiie time of Catoor of Fa- 
bius.* Madame Campan tells us that this philoso- 
pher from the New Worid "appeared at Court in 
the costume of an American agriculturist. His 
straight, unpowdered hair, his round ha^ his coat 

* Htooim oa SoQTenin; par. U. JeOonite de S^gu. Tom^ 
LfPblOl. Ed. 1885. 
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of brown doth, contrasted with the spanf^led and 
umbroidered attire) the powdered and perfumed 
coiffures of the courtiers at Versailles.'* And that 
even the heads of ail imaginative ^rendiwomea 
were tamed by this novelty." * 

Dr. Franklin was presented to his Majesty 
Louis XVI. in the long gallexy of VersaOles, by 
the Count de Yergennes, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. ^^Dr. Franklin was accompanied and fol- 
lowed by a great number of Americans^ and indi- 
viduals of various ooontries. His age, his vener- 
able appearance, the simplicity of his dress on such 
an occasion, everything that was singular or re- 
spectable in the life of this American, contributed 
to augment public attention." His Majesty ad- 
(Iressed Dr. Franklin as follows : 

* M^oirea Madame CampazL Tome z., p. 177. Edit. 
1847. 

Madame du Deifand writes to Hornets W Upole : — " Sunday^ 
March 22, 1778. — M. Franklin has boon presented to the King ; 
he was accompanied by about twenty insurgents, three or four 
of whom wore an uniform. The Franklin wore a coat of brown* 
ish rod colour, his hair combed straight, his spectacles on his 
nose, and a white hat under his arm. Is this white hat a 
s}ntabol of Liberty? ... It is not known what title he will hav«| 
bat he irill go to oourt every Tuesday, as do all the diploma, 
tists."— Lettres de Madame du Deffaad. Tome iv., p. 88. 
Bdit 1884. 
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You may assure the United States of America 

of my friendship. I beg leave also to observe, that 

I am exceedingly satisfied in particular mth your 

own conduct during your residence in my king- 
dom/' 

After this reception, Dr. Franklin, as " new am- 
bassador/' repaired to the office of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, in another part of the palace of 
Versailles. A multitude of people crowded the 
passages to see him pass. Acclamations greeted 
him from ereiy side;, clapping of hands, and a 
variety of other joyful demonstrations, announced 
that warmth of affection of which the French are 
more susceptible titan any other people, and of 
which their politeness and civility augment the 
charm to him who is the object of it* 

Dr. Franklin was now beset by applications from 
Frenchmen for service in the armies of the United 
States. These applications were more numerous 
than, as yet, he knew how to comply with. Cau- 

* Mems. of the Life of Bonjaiiiin Franklin, LL.D., F.R.S., 
and Ministor-Plenipotentiary from the United States of America 
at the court of France, Ac. Written by him.self to a late period^ 
and continued by his graiidBon, William Tetnple Franklin — 
(favoured by the description of a Frenchman, M. UiUiard 
d'Auberteoil). London, 1818. 
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lion was one of the main features of Dr. Frank- 
lin's character ; this quality was evinced in the 
present case by the ^ model of a letter of recom- 
mendation of a person you are unac<^uaiuted with,** 
which was f onnd by his grandson among his pa- 
pers after death, as a draft of his customary nega- 
tive introduction of a French Yolunteer into the 
American service, when he knew nothing against 
him.* 

By the emigration, which quickly followed, of 
young French nobles to America, the very extremes 
of human nature were brought face to face with 
each other, as the following letter may show: — 

* Model of a Letter of Rei uininendation oj a Fer&on you are 

unacquainted with. 

"Paris, April 2, 1777. 

" Sir, — The bearer of this, who is going to America, presses 
mo to givo him a letter of rocomiuondation, though I know no- 
thing of him, not even his name. This may seem ertruurdinary, 
but I assure you it is not uncommon here. Sometimes, indeed, 
one miknown person brings another, equaUy unknown, to re- 
commend him ; and Bomeimies they recommend one another. 
As to this gentleman, I must refer you to himself for his cha- 
racter and merits, with which he is certainly better acquainted 
than I can possibly be. I recommend him to those civilities 
which every stranger of whom one knows no harm has a right 
to ; and I request you will do him all the good ofiSces, and show 
hSm an the faTonr that, on further acquaintance, you ahail find 
him to deeenre. I have the honoar to be, your obedient aer* 
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^To his Excellency^ Sir Guy Carleton^ Governor 
of Quebec^ from ike wperiiatmdmt of Indian 
AffaivB in Now Scotku 

"July, 1777. 

"Sir, 

<^ The Contiueiital Congress having taken^ by 
their emissaries, eveiy method to alienate the 
affections of the savages of this province from 
his majesty, have so far prevailed as to indnce the 
tribes of this river, Pasainaquoddia and Penobscoft, 
to associate last fall with a few banditti from the 
eastern parts of New England, who, together with 
some of onr provindal rebels, plundered the peace- 
able inhabitants of the county of Cumberland, seized 
upon the provision vessels, and even presumed to 
invest the port, but were finally defeat l J l»y his 
Majesty's troops, nnd^ the command of Major 
Bath, of the R. F. A. Regiment. Since last fall 
a John Allan, late an inhabitant of this province^ 
has been appointed, by the General Congress, Agent 
to the Indians, and the beginning of June entered 
this river with two pieces of cannon, and about 
220 rebels, who were to befoUowed by a more con- 
siderable number."* 
This letter had been anticipated by the following, 

* MbS. unpublished, Haidimxuid Papers. Mus. lint. 
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from which it will be seen that the Government of 
Gbeat Britain had thought it necessaiy to conciliate 
the American JUidianS| and even to name them by 
name: — 

Letter from Lord George Germedne to General Sir 

Guy Carleton, 

Whitehall, March 26th, 1777. 

«Sir, 

^ In consideration of the measures proper 
to be pnrsaed in the next campaign^ the making 
a diversiuuon the frontiers of Virginia and Penn- 
ajlyania by partieB of Indiana^ conducted by pro- 
per leaders, as proposed by Lieuteimnt-Goveriior 
Hamilton, baa been maturely weighed. That officer 
writes to the Eurl of Dartmouth (dated at Detroit, 
the 2nd September laat) that he had then with 
him deputies from the Ottawas, Chippawas, Wy- 
andotta, Shawaneae, Senecaa, DeUwarea^ Ghevo*- 
kees^ and Ponattouattaiuus. That their inclina* 
turn waa for war ; and that, with much difficully^ 
he had restrained them from hostilities, which he 
thought it hia duty to do^ finding, by a letter from 
you, dated the 19th July, tliat you had sent back 
aome Ottawaa who had offered their servicea^ de- 
suing them to iiuiii iliemsciv e^ in readiness iicit 
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spring .... It is his Majesty's resolution, tliat 
the most yigoiious efforts should be made^ and 
every means employed that Providence has put into 
his Majesty's hands for crashing the rebeUion, and 
restoring the oonstitiition • ... It is Isbe King^s 
command that you should direct Lieatenant- 
Oovemor Hamilton to assemble as many Indians 
of his district as he conveniently can, and, placing 
a proper ^^rson at their head .... employ them 
in making a diversion and alarm upon the fron- 
tiers of Virginia and Pennsylyania. And as there 
is good ground to beheve that there are consider- 
able numbers of loyal subjects in those parts, it is 
his Majesty's pleasure that you do authorize and 
direct Laeutenant-Govemor Hamilton to invite all 
such loyal subjects to join him, aud to assure them 
of the same pay and allowances as are given to his 
Majesty's other corps raised in America, and that 
such of them as shall continue to serve his Ma- 
jesty imtil the rebeUion is suppressed, aud peace 
restored, shall each receive his Majest/s bonnty 
of two hundred acres of land . . . • A supply of 
presents for the Indians and other necessaries vill 
be wanted for this service, and you will of course 
sendliieiitenanthQovemc^ Hamnton what is proper 
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and sufficient* Enclosed is a list of names of 

several persons living upon the frontiers of Vir- 
g^ii% feoommended by Lord Dnnmore for their 
loyalty and attachment to Government, and who 
bis lordship thinks will be able to give great assist^ 
ance. 

"lam, Sir, 
« Yonr most obedienti humble servant, 

"George Geemaine." 

Here follows — *'List of persons well disposed 
towards his Majesl^'s Govemment, living on the 
frontiers of Virginia, with recommendation from 
Whitehall of Indians, to be heard of at Fort Pitt : 
White Eyes, chief of the Delaware Indians; 
White Mingo; Gom Stalk, chief of the Shawanese^ 
Kayashuta, chief of the Mingoes; Joiimiy Min* 
tower, half white, half Indian; Logan, a great war* 
riur of the ^lingoes," * 

* The fonowing adTertisementa in the American newspapers 
of that time show that French nohles from Versailles would find 

doLuesiic life in America jjC^ircely less strange to thoni than the 
*' savage tribes," with which they were about to bo brought into 
oontact in war : — 

" To BE Sold. — The time of an English servant girl, who has 
throe years and three months to serve. Inquire of Thomas 
Aptey, Keeper of the Workhouse, Philadelphia," 

"VOVR Douuuis Ebw;abi><— Bon away from the Subachber, 
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This off^ of boimt7*mon^ and of presents to 

the Indians, on the part of the British Govem- 
menty was, by the trea^ of alliance coodaded 
by Dr. Franklin with France, frusti-ated in its 
professed object; for the same letter from Lord 
George Germaine, above transcribed, declares in 
another part : ^^His offer, it is to be hoped, wiU 
induce many persons to engage in the King's ser- 
vice, which may enable LieutenantrOo vemor Ham- 
ilton to extend iiis operations, so as to divide the 
attention of the rebels, and'oblige them to collect a 
considerable force to oppose iiim, which cannot fail 
in weakening their main a/rmy^ and facilitating the 
operatiom directed to be carried an against them; 
and thus bring the war to a more speedy issae^ 
and restore these deluded people to their former 
state of happiness and prosperity, which are the 

liiring is East P^msborongli, Omnberlaad Ooun^, tiiA 7th day 
of Haroh, 1776, s aonraint boy, named Fifttzlok KeUy." 

Bmr AwAT^A Datoh nrvant man. . . . Whoorer taikas op 
aald aervant and aooom him, bo that his master may get him 
•gain, shall have tiihr^y ahJIUiigs xewavd, paid by William Ifar- 
shalL** 

Rather different these fo^tive malee and this workhotise maid 
bom the eonfldential Talet of H. !e Marquis, or firom tiie Abi- 
gails whom we have seen in attendance on the toilette of the 
belle oi Uie Ibtii cenLui-y inPuria! 
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favourite wishes of the Royal breast, and the great 
object of all bis Majesty^B meanires*" 

When French armies were beiiit^ equipped for 
America^ this scheme of weakening the American 
army waa neutralized. 

As conrden from Versailles are about to as- 
sociate themsel ves with, or to oppose, these Indian 
tribes (as Indian appreciation of the presents from 
the British Government may decide), we may as 
well listen, as the Court of Versailles did, to what 
Dr. Franklin has to say concerning the social habits 
of North American Indians. 

By Dr. Franklin's aceuunt, i^jnericaii Indians 
and Versailles courdeis had some few habits of 
etiquette in coimnou with each other. Tlie young 
Count de S^gur murmured that ^4t was essential 
to have attained a mature age in France before one 
dared to mix one's self up with politics and le^slar 
tion;" Dr. Franklin declares, "all with the Indians 
is r^ulated by the advice of their sages. When 
they are young, they are hunters and wariKirs; 
old, they fill the office of councillors." 

(But now comes a difference, appreciated by 
young France in 17 78.) 

^'In the adunM of the elders^ consists the whole 
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of their government: no coercive force; no prisons; 
no men empowered to constrain other men to obey^ 
or to inflict chastisement upon them,* 

^'The women amongst these tribes cultiyate the 
earth, prepare the food, nourish and rear their 
children* The women are the living registrars 
of the councils of the elders; they record in 
their memories an exact note of all tliat passes; 
and, in time, communicate these oral traditions to 
their children. They cannot write, but when we 
consult our written records^ we find that their me- 
mory is exact, always in precise accordance with 
our archives. In these public coandls, the old 
men are seated in the first rank, the warriors in the 

* Montaigne OiksertB tliat tiiiee American Induins visited 
Franco in the reign of Chsirlos IX., (diiring his minority,) and 
that these Indians being at Rouen when the King was there, 
were asked what they found most remarkable in France ? 
Tliey ans'vered, pointing to the Swiss guards who surrounded 
the King, that, 1st, They considered it very strange tiiat so 
many men, strong, armed, and wearing beards, should submit 
thesnselTM to a child, and that these strong men did not select 
one from amongst ^emaalvw to be tbeir ruler; 2ndly, that 
having obBerred in France many nen glutted with all aorta 
of loxnrieB, wldlat tiieir Inothmr men, lean with hanger and 
povearlgr, irere begging a* tfaeir dooiii, tbi^ lonnd it atnuge tbat 
the poor man, inatead ef aubmitting to aoeh injnstiee^ did not 
atnuDC^ the rioh man, or aet hia honae on fire.— Eaaaia de Mon- 
tiOgne. TomeL,]iviei^p.818. Bdit Feiu, 
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second, and tbe women and diildien in the third 
rank. 

^To interrapt anybody whilst speaking, e^en 
in ordinary conversationi is regarded as the height 
of uidecency. . . . GompaTe,'* confinnes Dr. Frank- 
lin, ^^this politeness of savages, with that of the 
House of Commons of Enghmd, where scarcely a 
day passes without a tumult which obhges the 
Speaker to cry : ' Orderl order!^ 

Indians listen to preaching with the greatest 
patience in the world, and even give signs of ap- 
probation whilst it is going on. . • • You beUeve 
from all this that they are convinced? Not at all, 
it is only pure civility,** 

Dr. FrankUn then relates, at some length, bow 
once a Swedish missionary called the tribes of 
Susqnehannah together, and preached a long time 
to them, from the first chapter of Genesis to the 
«nd of Bevelations. When, at last, the Swedish 
missionary had done preaching, an Indian orator 
rose to thank him, and in return to tell him of 
the religious creed of his own people. The Swedish 
missionaiy found this Indian creed absurd; he 
interrupted him by saying: "I have just proclaimed 
Sacred Troths, and now yon teU me nothing but a 
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fable, a fiction, and a lie!" The Indian, much in- 
sulted, answered the Swedish missionaiy thus: 
" Brother 1 it seems to me that your parents have 
neglected ycmr education; they have not instracted 
you in the rules of conunon politeness. You have 
seen that, faithful to those rules which have been 
taught to us, we have believed all your histories — 
why do you refuse to believe 'Ours! 

" In every village there is a vacant cabin, which 
is called tihe Stranger's Home/' * 

Thus accustomed to exercise hospitality towards 
strangers, the Indians were outraged by the murder 
of two of their people (of the Cherokee tribe), just 
as the Oovemment of Great Britain was legisla^ 
ting to conciHate them. Six ^months after the 
French treaty of alliance with America had been 
signed at Yersaiiles, the tollowing letter was ad- 
dressed to the Earl of Dunmore by the Hon, John 
. Stuart, from Charles Town; — 

" 28th July, 1778. 

"MyLoed, 

^ I was informed by Mr. Cameron of the 

murder of two young Cherokee Indians ,in the back 

* Melanges de Morale d'Kponoraie et de Politique (Observa- 
tions 8ur les Saavages da Nord da TAia^ig^ae). B. FmUdui* 
Edit. Paris, 1S24. 

VOL. I. P 
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parts of Georgia. They went into the house of a 
back settler, named Hezeldah OoUins, without arma^ 
and civilly asked for something to eat, which a 
woman, the only person then at home, readily gave 
them» Whilst they were eating, John C<^lins, son 
of the master of the hoose, returned home^ and, with- 
out the least provocation presented his rifle, and shot 
them both dead on the spot. The father returned 
immediately afterwards, and helped his son to sink 
the bodies in the rivert The party of Indians 
which they belonged to waited for the two young 
men some days, but at last returned to thdr towns 
without them, and, after looking for their return 
impatiently, concluded that they were killed. In 
the first transports of rage and resentment, they 
would have gratifled their revenge upon the traders, 
who, being warned of their danger, escaped. In 
the meanwhile, the bodies were disooTered, and the 
murderers detected. The old man Collins is in 
custody, but his son, the young villain, found 
means to make his escape. 

Mr. Cameron sent a messenger into the nation 
with messages calculated to calm the Indians* f uiy, 
and to prevent their taking revenge upon innocent 
people. Mr. Cameron also sent proper persons in 
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pursuit of the murders, and lias published a re- 
ward of £200 this currency for apprehending him, 
. . . Sir James Wright has it much at heart| and 
has offered a reward of £100 sterling for appre- 
hending Colhns. • • • The Indians had been to 
the Congress^ and had just iinished marking the 
new boundary line for the new cession. . . . 
There -will be an absolute necessity for giving them 
some compensation.^'* 

* The infringement of white men upon Indian boundary lines 
IMS the original cftOM of Indian emnitj, dreaded at this time by 
tiia GoTemment of Ghwat Britain. In 1774 General Haldimand 
had mtten to Ijord Dartanouth to express his beliel, in conjunc- 
tion tritii that of the Britash Superintendents (tf Indian afiFairSi 
thai eonstant hemming in the Lidians is the cause 

of the diacoatettt generally prevailing amongst some of the 
most numerous and powerful tribes.** In 177d, General Haldi- 
mand had also forewarned Iiord Dunmore^ in e letter dated 
from nttsbnrgh, ^lat "six Shaiwanese Indians arriTSd here, 
having been sent upon business by their chiefs, and delivered 
the following speeches 

" Bretitren, — We are sent by our cliiefs to this place to 
inqfliiro by Avhat authority a captain from Virginia lately came 
to our townB upon Scioto, "who t^^ld us that he had been sent 
by the governor of that colony and hi^ wise uien to . . . survey 
lands, and to make settlements upon tiie Ohio, as low down as 
the Big Bones, which country, he told us, had been sold to the 
white people by the six nations and Chcrokoes, and that our 
several nations had not been considered when these purchasers 
were made . . . but that a large sum of numey would be 
raised by the Virginians for our consent . . . and that the 
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Thus are the wisdom and forethought of Go- 
vernment sometimes frustrated hj the ignorant im- 
patience of the people. At Whitehall it had been 
decreed, as we hare read, that ^^a supply of presents 
for the Indians will be necessary/' to propitiate the 
good feeling of the yarions tribes towards the 
Crown of England ; and here, through the wanton 
cruelty of John Collins^ a back settler, there was 

Great Man from Virginia would come there to speak to us 
m person 1 . . . Bat our chiefs would not listen to this Virginian 
captain, and therefore sent to inquire . . . and to inform you of 
this, that they mif^ht not bo blamed hereafter for neglecting any- 
thing in their powers lor the good of the peace and tranquiUitj 
of this oooutry. 

Signed — " A String," and " A Larqe String." 
(Which signature seems to have been intended to impress the 
white people with a sense of Indian number, union, and power). 
To this address, Alexander McKee, the British agent of Indira 
affairs, then at Pittsburg, replied, through an interpreter, named 
Kyashuta, hy infomimg the emissaries that tho King's intentionB 
in fomung • colony refenred to lands his majoBty had pur- 
cluwed from tiie aix nations in 1768, and fay applauding their 
wisdom in coming to inquire at Hiis plaoe ^ttabiirgh), whero 
they would alwi^ hear of thdr father^s, the King oS Gfreat Bri-- 
tain*s good intentions towards them, rad that he hoped they wonid 
oontinne to give every intelligenoe and assistance in their power 
to preserre tiie friendship subsisting betwew their brethren rad 
the white people! . . . — Despatches forwarded by General 
Haldimand firom America to the Hinisten of his Britamdle 
Majesty, 1778. Copies, lins. Brit MSS. unpublished. 
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danger of a desperate revolt amongst these power^ 
f ul tribes against Englishmen, or the necessity of 
heavy compensation. 

Meanwhile^ in 1778, Frenchmen were flocking 
across the Atlantic to fight in America against 
England — ^for Liberty. Toung French nobles, long 
held back by the authority of a government which 
at home was absolute, however weak and incon- 
sistent it had been with regard to its foreign policy, 
now eagerly followed the example of the Marquis 
de Lafayette, the fame of whose brilliant deeds in 
the New World excited their emulation. Was it 
impatience of forced inaction at home that had 
caused one of tliese French nobles, ^e year before 
the treaty of Versailles was signed with America, 
to turn traitor! Of the following letter let the 
reader judge for himself ; — 

"St. James, 23rd April, 1777. 

« Sir, 

^^Gount de St Aulaire, who will present this 

to you, is very strongly recommended to me by 
Lord Stormont (Ambassador at Versailles), to 
whom he has been very useful in furnisiiing 
very material information upon a particular occa- 
sion. 

.4 

J 
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" As this gentleman's services have been the cause 
of his forfeitiiig his situation in France, his Mar 
jesty commands me to address him to you, recom- 
mending that you should find him snch employ- 
ment as you think that he may be qualified for. 
<^ I have the honour to be, sir. 
Your most obedient and most h unable servant, 

« WlBYMOOTH,* 
To General Sir Ouj Carleton, K.B. fte. *' 

In the same collection as the foregoing letter 
from Lord Weymouth to Sir Guy Garleton, are 
several letters from French Canadians, which-show 
the conflict of self-interest as opposed to their 

love for their mother country. 

In 1778, France was engaged in raising men, 
money, and ammunition to send out to America 
(there to avenge upon Gxeat Britain her loss of 
Canada, twenty years before), just as the King of 
England had offered (in Lord George G^ermaine^s 
letter to Sir Guy Garleton) two hundred acres 
of land to each loyal subject '^who shall serve his 
Majesty until the rebellion is suppressed and peace 

* MS. (unpublialied). Mus. Brit, among " OriginaJ Letters 
of Major-Gencral Haldimand, Brigadier-Genoral of the Southern 
Districts oi N. America, and afterwards GoTemor ol Canada.** 
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restored.** This offer was a tiki to French Gana^ 

dian loyalty towards France, to which country, 
though under British mie, French Canadians were 
still linked by faith, blood, ami language ; but it 
was a test by which to enable both France and 
England to distinguish their friends from their 
enemies in America. As said Qnxwtnixt Living- 
stone, speaking of the effect of self-interest upon 
other colonists in comparison with that of pure 
patriotism : 

It has discriminated the temporizing politician, 

who, on the firbt appearance of danger, was de- 
termined to resene his M idol, property, at the 
hazard of the general weal, from tlie persevering 
patriot, who, having embarked his all in the 
common cause, chooses rather to risk and to lose 
that all, for the sake of the invaluable treasure — 
Liberty."* 

This discrimination dissevered family ties in 
America. Brothers, fathers, aud sons took up 
arms against each other in the civil war, as their 
separate views of the common cause dictated. 

Even Dr. Franklin's family was not exempt 
from this common curse of a civil war ; and to that 

* **Duniifi% or the Atbertmr," Uv»h 4tliy 1777, 
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family Qovemor LdTingsUme especially allades in 
the above quotation. 

In 1774, Dr. Franklin, writing from England to 
his son, William Franklin, the Governor of New 
Jersey, invei^s against ^^the Legislature here," 
for having " extorted many thousand pounds from 
America nnconstitutionally, under colour of Acts 
. of Parliament, and with an armed force. ... Of 
this money," Dr. Franklin declares, they ought to 
make restitution; but," says he, sarcastically, to 
his son, ^^you are a thorough courtier, and see 
eveijthing with Government eyes.'** 

Although Dr. Franklin was disgraced by the 
Privy-Council of England, and deprived of his 
oihce as Postmaster-General, his son, the Gover- 
nor of New Jersey, still clung to his appointment 
under the Crown, long after his father had arrived 
in France, there to negotiate the treaties by which 
France declared war against Kngland. Dr. 
Franklin, as we have seen, had taken his grandson 
with him to France, declaring that he desired the 
lad to be independent of posts and places, which 
are precarious things — ^the truth of which say- 

* Manuscript original autograph. Mus. Brit, (ex dono, £. 
Wilmot) 
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ing his son experienced ; for the Republican party 
having gained the upper hand, Governor Franklin 
was displaced by Governor Livingstone, whose 
speech we have just recorded, and the former — 
prisoner — was compelled to tinow himself upon 
tlie mercy of General George Wasliington. 

To which appeal of Dr. Franklin's son, Geoige 
Washington replied (in the same bold and clear 
handwriting in which he foimerlj wrote his 
agricultural notes) 

" Head-Quarters, July 2(Hh, 1777. 

Sib, — have this moment received your letter 
of the 22nd instant by express. 

I heartily sympathise with you in your dis- 
tressing situation ; bat, however strong my inclina- 
tion to comply with your request, it is by no means 
in my power to supersede a positive resolution of 
Congress, under which your present coniinement 
took place. 

I have enclosed your letter to them, and shall 
be happy if it may be found consistent with pro- 
priety to concur witli your wishes in a matter of 
so delicate and interesting a nature. I sincerely 
hope that a speedy restoration of Mrs. Franklin*s 
health may relieve you from the aiude^ her pie- 
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sent declining condition must naturally give jovu 
I am, mth due respect, sir, . 

**Tour most obedient servant, 

^ Ojsobgb Washznoton/' 

" To WiUiam Franklin, Ksauire, Litchfidd."* 

Thus did Dr. Franklin's aon — with his family- 
suffer for being "a thorough courtier;" whilst Dr. 
Franklin himself was loaded with hononxs at feu- 
dal Versailles, for being what England had called 

a rank republican." 

Madame Campan tells us that " elegant fetes 
were given to Dr* Franklin, in whom was united 
the renown of one of the most learned of men, 
with the patriotic virtues which had made him an 
Apostle of Liberty, I assisted at one of these 
f ^tesy where the most beautiful from amongst three 
hundred ladies were chosen to place a crown of 
laurel upon the white hair of the American Philo* 
sopher, and to kiss him on both cheeks.'* 

• Original MS., ex dono, Wilmot. (Mtu. Brit) endorsed : — 
The Congress refused it, and Mrs. Franklin died." Mems. 
Cunpan. Tome z., p. 177. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Voltaire's arrival in Paris — Recognition on the road — Vol- 
taire's costume — His Prussian antecedents — His ^ isit^ rs 
— Kain, the actor — Voltaire's reception of French actora 
— ^Madame Necker, Lord Stormont, and Dr. Franklin— 
VoHaire*s benediction of Br. FrankUn's grandson — Ma- 
dame daI)e£Nuuly]fiiteVoltaiire---ydtu^ 
Conyenatioii of Voltaire — Yoltaira's yiait to Madame 
de S^gor^Portrait of Voltaire bj one who knew Imt^ 
Conyereataon of Voltaire—Madame dti Barry visitB Vol- 
taire — Marshal Duo de Richelieu visits Volt uro — I he 
soldier and the sage of the eighteenth centm y — \ uliaire 
dangerously ill — ^Dr. Tronchin — ^'ITie Archbishop of 
Paris holds a convocation — ^The Abbd Gauthier visits 
Voltaire— Voltaire^s piofenoii of falth-^Biyaliy of tbe 
Frieathood oonoemiiig Voltaira— Ckntoapondeiioe of Vol- 
taire and the Cord de Si. Sidptoe— Dr. Lorry-^ean 
Jaeqnea BooBBeaa— BowBean's retreat from Paris— Duel 
between the Count d'Arfcois and the Due de Bourbon — 
Ir^ne " — ^The Philosopher revives — Swoiid ^Vcadeiaic 
Deputation to Voltaire — \ ultaire enthroned at the Aca- 
d^y — Voltaire crowned — Vive Voltaire t Vive Franklin 
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— The PrinceflBe de Lamballe and Madame de Gailis — 
Madame de Genlis wte ydtaiie— Voltaire at the Palaia 
Royail^yoltaiie and the OrUans lamily-^Madame de 
ViUette— yoltaire*B Brother Cain'*— Last momenta of 

Voltaire — Voltaire excommunicated — Signs of t!ic Tiuiee 
— America Byinboliaod in Paris — Dr. Franklin stamps 
the gift hread with *' Liberty — Voltaire's heart en- 
Bhrined — ^Liberty conscieuce in the eighteenth oen- 
tufy. 

Upon the 10th of Febnuuyy 1778 — ^not a week after 

the treaty with ^ijiierica was signed — ^\ oltaire, 
after an absence of more than twenty jesits^ arrived 

iu Paris. 

Great changes were taking place in.both hemi- 
spheres; the pen of Yoltaiie had done mnch to 
proYoke those changes. 

Louis XVI., even in these early years of his 
reign^was subservient to the will of his people. 
His Majesty had just openly subscribed to the 
popular cause in America^ and it was impossible 
for a monarch who wished to be popular in France 
to insist that Voltaire should remain in exile. But 
Louis XVT. did not love Voltaire any more for 
all that. 

Paris eagerly awaited the arrival of Voltaire. 
The eld^ members of Paris society desired to re^ 
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new their personal acquaintance with him, and 
its younger members (a new generation that had 
sprung up during the last twenty years), not less 
familiar with his thonghts, desired to behold the 
pliilosopher who had educated them. 

The only incident that befell Voltaire on his 
journey to Paris, in 1778, he himself thus 
relates : — 

" Ha\nng stopped in a village to change horses, 
I alighted from laj coach, and perceived a vener- 
able old man staiuling at some few paces from 
me; he might have been about mj own age, 
but he certainly was much more active of tiie 
two. Upon examining him nearer, I thought 
I recognized liim. ' Sir,' said I to him, * I .i k 
your pardon, but yoa much resemble a child 
whom I saw about seventy years ago!' The 
old man asked me where I had seen that child ; 
and when I had told him where, *I was that 
child r said he, ^and you are M. de Voltaire!' 
We then embraced each other." 

When Voltaire's carriage was stopped at the 
barriers of Paris, according to custom, and iie 
was asked if he had anything to declare^ 
" Gentlemen," said lie to the commissioners, 
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there is nothing contraband in this coach but 
myself.'' 

And a qneer spectacle Voltaire must have pre- 
sented to the astonished eyes of the excise 
o^licers when he put his head out of the win- 
dow ; for the pnblic prints of the lime inform 
usy that ^^his out-door attire is a vast pelisse, 
which completely envelopes his frail body; a 
Louis Qiiatorze wig of wool shades his thin 
che^Sy and this wig is surmounted by a red 
cap trimmed with f ur«'' 

It was Gamival time. when he first re>«p- 
peared in the streets of Paris, after more thaii 
twenty year^ absence ; and profane gaxnim^ 
QOt knowing who he was, hooted at M. de 
Voltaire, or cheered him, thinking that he was 
in masquerade for their amusement. 

Voltabre, upon his arrival in Paris, alighted 
at the hotel of the Marquis de Villette, at 
the com^ of the Bne de Beaome.* He was 
accompanied by his niece, . Madame Deuis, who 
had lived with him long at Ferney. She had 
joined Voltaire at Frankfort in 1753, when 

* Lettres d'tm Espion Anglais. — P&ris, 1788. (i^uwn.) 
Bib. Imp. 
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he fled from King Frederick the Great of 
Pnu8i% at Fotzdam, because that monarch had 
hinted to the Marquis d'Argens, their mutual 
friend^ that he^ the King, intended to fling M. 
de Voltaire, his guest and pensioner, aside, like a 
sacked orange, whan he had got all he oould 
out of him.* 

Voltaire, whose genius was too universal to be 
exclusively patriotic, had, a few years before 
his flight to Frankfort, hired himself out to 
the King of Prussia for a barony, a pension 
of 20,000 francs, a chamberlainship, and a sil- 
ver-gilt key ; t i^i^^ writing up Prussian 
policy, had helpled to foment the war between 
France (allied with Austria) and England (allied 
with Prussia), which for seven years deluged 
Europe with blood. 

Voltaire and King Frederick had continued 
to correspond and to flatter each other from 
the time of the Seven Years' War until now. 
It was the policy of both to forget and to forgive 
injuries. 

* Memoireti de Voltairo, Merita par iui-meme. De I'lmpri- 
merie de la Soci^t<i Litt^raire Typographique, 1789. Tome i., 
p. 312-313. 

t Ibid., p. 306. 
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In 1778, when James Necker, the Protes- 
tant minister, was about to find funds for the 
popular war, in which Benjamin Franklin, the 
American republican, had, bj his Memorial, in- 
duceci the Cabinet of Versailles to engage, 
King Frederick, the Ftotestant, hero was wor- 
shipped in France. Therefore the past, in which 
Voltaire had had a share and a shames was 
forgotten, or was remembered only to show that 
philosopher shining with the light of the Frussian 
King's peculiar favour. 

The day after M, de Voltaire's arrival in 
Paris, a prodigious concourse of all the finest 
folks of the court and city called to do homage 
to him. 

Only a few of these were admitted, and they 

found him arrayed in a dressing-gown and 
nightpcap, with loose leaves fresh from the press 
scattered about him; for Voltaire was correct- 
ing his tragedy of ^^Ir^ne,'* which he desired 
should be represented on the stage of Paris 
during his stay. The Marquise de Villette, his 
hostess, and Madame Denis, his niece, were de- 
puted to receive most of Voltaire's visitors in 
the ante-chamber; and there every word was 
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breathlessly listened to and eagerly repeated that 
in any way concerned him,* 

Upon the Idth of Febmary^ tiie choicest com- 
pany of French actors came to fling themselves 
at Voltaire's feet. The actors were admitted, 
but Voltaire missed one from amongst them^ 
and that was the great Tragedian, Kain, for 
whom he had written a special part in '^Ir^ne/' 
Kain died just aa his patron, Voltaire, re-entered 
Paris,t 

Kain's reputation as an actor was world- 
wide; but, though Voltaire had been the first 
to discover and to develope Eain's genius, he 
was destined, by the death of his proteg^, 
never to see him act. He tried to make up 
for the loss by allotting the parts of "Ir^ne" 
to the most efficient actors that were left. 

* L'Espion Angl;iig. Bib. Imp. /Kiwim. 

t Katn, tho c<'lebrated actor, was a goldsmith's son. By Voltaire's 
advice, he turned from hia father's trade to the stage, although it 
waa generally thought that hia voice and person were against him. 
Voltaire had Kain trained at his own expense, and, in 1750, the 
latter first appeared at the Th^&tre Franc;;iis, in one of his 
patron'a obarnctors. Voltaire was then in Prassia, and being 
eodled from Pane during iatenrening jetaes, lie never had on op- 
pDrtonitj of fudging for himself how far Kain realiaed his pre* 
dietionSi 

VOL. I. Q 
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These declaimed one after another before Vol- 
taire — in Voltaire's praise. The philosopher was 
well pleased. 

" My friends 1" said he to them, "henceforth I 
live but for jooy and hj jou/* And all the actors 
cried, " Vive Voltaire !" 

Voltaire bowed; then taming to Madame Ves- 
tris, with all the grace and gallantry of his bygone 
. daySy " Madame," he declared^ for yon I have 
written all night, as though I were a man only 
twenly years old, writing his first untiring hymn 
of love and praise to his mistress.'^ 

Night and day Voltaire wrote* He who had 
filled the world with his thoughts, who ruled its 
opinions by his pen, was feverish, excited, and 
anxious as to his Tragedy of ^'Lriney" as though 
this were his first production.* 

The last work is always the best— to its author. 
Voltaire s proceedings were deemed of suihcient 
importance to attract the attention of the English 

* Madame du Deffand says that the name of this tr,at:edy was 
originally "Alexis Comn^ne, lui tluit " Ir^ne *' %va8 sabsti- 
tuted ae more favournhle to rhymy. " Voltaire doea not cease," 
she adds, "re-touching, correcting, and aUcring tliis ^York. 
It occupied liis first two nights." — ^LottrM do 2daulaino du 
Defifand, tome iv*, p. 14. 
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politician, as of the Paris gossip.* The one recardS| 

and the other repeats : 

Monday, Fefaroaxy 16. • • M. de Voltaire has 
had no general reception, because he was indis- 
posed yesterday; bat he has receiyed some few 
personages in private, notwithstanding the precau- 
tions exercised by M. de Yillette, his host, in 
watching over the pn cioas health of his guest. 
Madame Necker, the wife of the Comptroller of 
Finance, Lord Stormont,t Dr. FraiikJin, and M. 
Balbastre the musician have been admitted.'' 

M. de Voltaire varied his conversation to suit 
each of these guests^ and charmed them all by his 
wit and vivacity ; especially did he seek to please 
the wife of the Finance Comptroller.;!: 

* J/Eepon AwglaiB. BiK Impw, Paris, 1788: Ifems. de 
Badummoiit; & Londree, 1778. 

t Lord Stomionti «ftor he waa witiidrawn aa English am- 
bassador from YersailleB, stiU lingered in Paris. We shall 
preaently aee In ISie House of ConmonSi how his lordship 
was politiMlly smployed during tiiat Interval in the French 
capital. 

X Madame Necker, the first love of Gibbon, ui.d the uiotlier 
of Madame de Stael, waa, suva Madame de Gcnlis, " a pliiloaopher 
without knowing it !" — Mems. de Genlis, tome v,, p. 282. — Ma- 
damo Xecker was at tlie head of an associatiuu for erecting a 
statue to Voltaire. ''But, Mudunio," remoufstrated Vohairo, 
" the first essential would be to give me a face ; the place where 

«2 
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M. de Voltaire had complained of headachy 

but wishing to flatter the self-love of M. Balbastre, 
that renowned artist who had come to pay homage 
to him, he asked him to play a piece on the liai-psi- 
chord ; the musician's skill seemed to charm away 
the invalid's pain. 

Voltaire received Dn Franklin with evident 
sentiments of curiosity and admiration. He 
first addressed Dr. Franklin in English,* but 
having lost the habit of that language, he resumed 
the conversation in French, ^ 
tact and grace peculiar to him, conld not 
resist the desire of speaking for one moment in the 
tongue of Dr. Franklin.'* 

Dr. Franklin's grandson was present. The sag^ 

it ought to bo can scarcely bo guessed ; my oyr s aro sunken by 
three itichos ; my cheeks »ro of old {larclnnent, scai'cely drawn 
over bones which hold to nothing : tlio few teeth I once had arp 
gone ; — surely, no poor man was ever sculptured in such a 
plight as this!" — Menis. do Genlis. Paris, 1825. 

* Voltaire boasted that he had taught his friend (long since 
dead), Madame du Chatelet, English in three months. — (Mems. 
de Voltaire, Paris, 1789.) But in 17C1 Voltaire wrote a lotterto 
Pitt (Earl d Chatham), requesting tbal statesman ^onlxiimte 
to the snbseription then being raised thronghont Europe for the 
grand-nieoe of Gomeille. The letter is in Bnglish, and wo can 
believe^ after reading it, that all Voltaire knew of that language, 
might have been veiy well imparted in less than three months. 
— Chatham Correspondence, TOi ii., p. 840. 
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of Philadelphia presented his grandson to the 
patriarch of Femej^ and asked him to bless the 
huL Voltaire raised his hands, placed them on 
the youth's head, and said : 

God and Liberty I That is the only benedic- 
tion snitable to the gj^andsoii of Benjamin 
Franklin." 

A deputation of the members of the French 
Academy, inclading Dr. Franklin, came to pay 
respect to Voltaire. This deputation was headed 
by the Prince de Beanvan. 

Voltaire still continued to work at "Ir^ne" — to 
correct his printer^s proofs, and to hear the actors 
rehearse their parts iu liis own room ; but he kiiew 
that the ante-chamber was crowded by people 
anxious to catch sight of him. The atmosphere 
he breathed was impregnated with the incense of 
adulation. 

^^I am stifled," said he, but it is beneath roses" 
This new sort of life that the old man i i oiu 
Femey is leading at Paris, after a long and fati- 
guing journey in a rigorous season ; the continual 
efforts which he is obliged to make in receiving 
such visitors as are admitted to liim, and, above all, 
in sustaining his high reputation for wit, by 
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brilliant sallies, as also in Tnaintaining the tone of 
courtly politeness which he desires may be thought 
to be still familiar to him — ^the courtesies and 
beneficence which he seeks to testify to everybody 
in proportionate degree; lastly, his temper, to 
which, for a long time past, he has been accustomed 
to give free vent, but which he is now obliged to 
repress, — all this is undermining his health, already 
too much deranged,*' 

Madame la Marquise du Deffand had written to 
congratulate Voltaire on his arrival ; and he had 
answered: **I arrive dead; I only wish to revive 
that I may throw myself at the feet of the Mar- 
quise du Deffand.** 

Afterwards he sent to invite her to nfvitness the 
rehearsal of ^^Irtoe," in his chamber, but the 
Marquise declared to Horace Walpole, ^^As this 
rehearsal takes place between 11 o'clock, A.U. 
and noon, which is often the time that I begin to 
sleep, it is doubtful whether I can go, and I fear 
to encounter ail the buffoon hae wits."* 

Upon February 21st, 1778, Madame du Def* 
faud, accompanied by the Prince de Beauvau, 

• Lettres de Madame du Deffand» Toiae iv.,pp. 11-14. Ed. 
1824. 
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went to visit Voltaire. Madame du Deffand and 

M. de Voltaire had been great friends in their 

youth, before he was the prot^g6 of Madame de 

Pompadour, and Court poet of Versailles, and v 

when she was still young and beautiful. Madame 

du Deffand* was now more than seventy years 

old, and quite blind ; she could not, there fore, 

see Voltaire, but she could hear him speak, as tar 

at least as the spitting of blood, from which he 

was suffering, would permit him. 

* Ibdune du Deffuid itm for • abort timo nustreM of tiie 
Bogent; aho is now old and atone blinds but retainaall her 
TiTftoity, irit, memory, judgment, passion, and agreeaUeneaa. 
Sbe goeato operas, plays, suppers, and VeraaiUea ; giv^ anppera 
twice a week ; has everything new read to her ; makes new 
Bongs and epi^ams, ay, admirably, and remombers every one 
that lia.H been niuilc tlioao fourscore years. She corresponds 
with Voltaire, dictator charming letters to him, contradicts him, 
is no bigot to him or anybody, and laughs both at the clergy 
and the phiiosophers. In a dispute, into which she easily falls, 
she is very warm, and yet scarce ever in the wrong; her judg- 
ment on every subject is as just as possible ; on every point of 
conduct as wrong as possible ; for she is all love and hatred — 
passionate for her friends to enthusiasm, still anxious to be 
loved (I don't mean by lovers)^ and a vehement enemy, but 
openly. As sbe oan have no amnaement but conversation, the 
laaat aolitnda and ennni are insupportable to her, and pat ber 
into tiie power of aeTeral worthleaa people, wbo eat ber euppera 
when tbey eaa eat nobody*a of bigber rank . . . bate her be- 
oanae she haa forty timea more parte— «nd Tentnre to bate ber 
beeanae abe ia not liob.— Walpole*a Correapondeneei vol iil., p. 
UL London, 1820. 
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^We were reoeived," sajs Madame dtt Deffand, 

^ by niece Denis, who is the best woman and the 
greatest txollop in the world ; by the Marquis de 
Villette, who is like the dummy in the play ; and 
by his young wife, who is said to be amiable ; she 
is called, by Voltaire and iiis suite, * Belle et iJoune.' 
Having readied the salon (past a whole range of 
wide-opcu windows) we found no Voltaire ; he was 
shut up in his chamber with his secretary. We 
were entreated to wait, but the Prince begged me 
to let him take his departuze. So I remained 
alone with niece Denis, the dummy Marquis, and 
Madame ^ Belle et Bonne«' They told me Voltaire 
>vas dead with fatigue ; that, since dinner, he had 
read the whole of his play to the actors ; that he 
had iiiiide them rehearse their parts before him ; 
and that now he was too exhausted to speak. I 
wished to go, but they made me stay ; and, to de- 
tain me, Voltaire sent four yerses to me, which he 
iiad made for Pigalle, who is going to do Lis bust 
in marble . . . 

* Notwithstanding Voltaire's pretended refusal — already 
quoted— of Madame Necker's desire to have his face chiselled, 
it is asserted that Pigalle, the sculptor, had succeeded iu making 
a uudc Btutue of him. 

*• Pigalle, au nature!, nous a rendu Voltaire ; 

Ce Squelette a la loid oSre rhomme et TAuteur; 
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** After I liad waited a quarter of an hour, Vol- 
taire came in^ declaring that he was dead, and 
could not open his mouth. I wished to leave him. 
He detained me. He spoke to me of his play. 
This subject engrosses his whole ; thoughts ; it will 
be the death of him if not a great success. • . He 
has other pretensions — ^that of going to see tiie 
King aud Queen at Versailles ; but I doubt 
whether he will obtain permission. He then de- 
sired M. le Marquis to tell me of a visit he had had 
from a priest : but the Marquis began his narra- 
tion so badly^ that Voltaire silenced iiim, and, taking 
up the story, related that he had received a letter 
from an abb^ joyfully greeting liis arrival in Paris. 
^ Grant me/ said this letter, ^ permission to come 
and see you. I have been a priest thirty years : I 
have been amongst the Jesuits twenty years ; I am 
esteemed and lionoiired by M. the Archbishop . • . 
I perform services ; I lend my services to divers 
cur^s in Pans. I offer to take you under my care. 
However superior you may be to other men, ym are 
mortal as they are. You are eighty-tour years old ; 
hard moments may be in store for you — moments 

L'coil qui to Toit usib pamre ^tnmgbre 
Eat eSny^ d» as laidw." 
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difficult to pass . • . • I could be iisef nl to yon, as I 

am to M. the Abb^ de rAttaignant, who is older 
than you are. I go to dine with him to-day. 
Permit me to come and see you.' 

Yohaire consented : ^ That^^ said he^ ^ will save 
scandal or ridicule.' " * 

Madame da Deffand and Voltaire were professed 
philosophei's ; but the self-love of the latter was 
still strong within him ; and the former passed her 
whole life in flying from ennui^ and in shunning 
serious reflection. The old age of Madame du 
Deffand was not pleasant for Voltaire to behold. 

It was the minor of himself* The old age of 

Voltaire was not pleasant for Madame da Deffand 
to hear. It was her own echo. 

The young Count de S6gur, now impatient to 
fight for liberty in America^ cont^plated Voltaire 
by the light of his own enthusiasm. " Never be- 
foroy" says De S^gorof him, '^hadthe chief of any 
sect combated and conquered so many enemies who 
thought themselves invincible, so many errors con« 
secrated by time, so many antiquated and deep- 
rooted castoms, and all that without himself ap- 
pearing in the fight." 

* LettreB de Madame du Deffftnd k Honoe Walpole. Year 
1778. 
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One day Voltaire took off his nigiit-cap, put on 
his Louis Quatonse wig, and went to see young De 
S^gur's mother, who was con lined to her bed by a 
mortal malady. Madame de S^gur was, like Mar- 
dame du Deffand, an old friend of Voltaire's, long 
before his dealings with Frederick of Prussia had 
exiled him from France. Many years had elapsed 
since Voltaire and Madame de S^ur had met* 
The young Count de Segur was present at tkio in- 
terview between his mother and the philosopher, 
lie declares : 

When I saw Voltaire, he was exactly what my 
fancy had depicted liim to me. In his meagre 
body I could trace the long and aidaous labours of 
his mind. His antique costume recalled to me the 
last witness of the time of Louis XIV., the histodan 
of that period, and the immortal painter of HenrilV- 
In his piercing eye, glittering with genius and 
malice, I beheld the soul of the tragic poet .... of 
the profound philosopher, and of the sarcastic ob- 
server of the human race. His frail and bent body 
was but a slight and ahuost transparent covering to 
his soul, and to his genius, which seemed to shine 
through it. • • . • I was all eyes, all ears in ap- 
proaching Voltaire, as though in momentaiy ez- 
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pectation of some oracle springing from iiis mouth. 
But not even Apollo could have displayed him- 
self at such a time and in such a place; for 
Voltaire was by the nde of a djmig woman, whose 
aspect was only suggestive of melancholy ideas. 
She seemed no longer sosoeptible of admuration, or 
even of consolation. 

'^NevertheleflSy she made a great effort to' con- 
quer Nature ; her eyes regained some Liilliance, 
her voice some strength. Voltaire sought with 
delicacy to distract her from the present by ex- 
citing her remembrance of the past. He could not 
cure one sick as she who listened to him, but he 
reanimated her. She appeared for some moments 
to feel no longer weak and suffering; she sus- 
tained the conversation with some liveliness^ and 
even imparted to me, her son, a last and feeble ray 
of hope that she might yet Hve." 

A few daj s after^va^ds Yoltaire went once more 
to visit Madame de Segnr. A crowd of people 
gained admission to her salon, that they niiglit 
behold the philosopher there. Each of these 
guests was so prepared to accept every word 
Uttered by Voltaire as oracular, that when, during 
his conversation with Madame de Segui', he hap- 
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pened to mention that once, being ill, yolks of 

eggs, meal, and potatoes had been prescribed for 
him, one of the listeners suddenly embraced young 
De S^giir in raptures, crying: "Oh! what a man I 
Yolks of eggs, meal, and potatoes I Oh I what a 
man ! Not a word he utters but has its point !" 

Presently, the conversation between Ydtaiie and 
the dying lady became more serious ; she gently 
lepioached him for his continued attacks on the 
Church. "Be generous and moderate after vic^ 
toiy," said she to him ; what can you fear at 
present from such adversaries ? Fanatics are con- 
quered, their reign is past.'' 

You are in error there," replied Voltaire with 
sudden enei^, "fanaticism is a fire which is 
smothered, but not extinct ; fanatics are muzzled, 
but they keep their teeth ; they no longer bite, it is 
true ; but, if thek' teeth be not exUacted, tlie fii-st 
opportunity "^nll show that they have not forgotten 
how to use them.** 

As Voltaire was passing out, he paused to 
address himself to the young Count de S^gur, who 
courted the muses. Strive to deserve the iiood 
things that are said of you," said Voltaire to him : 
" mingle some realities with the lightest images 
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your poetry^ some morality with jour 8entimeiit| 
some grams of philosophy with your gaiety. • . . 
Go^ young man, accept the good wishes of an old 

man wiio predicts a iiappy destiny for you; but 
remember that poetry, though divine, is a syren,'** 
Voltiiire, becoming daily more anxious as to the 
sacoess of his ^< Ir^e," was, in the midst of the 
homage paid to him, the victim of a daily disap- 
pointment. The King and Queen at VersaiUea 
sent no message to him. For tliis omission on the 
part of VersailleSy not all the worship of Paris 
could atone. But he still hoped that the Queen 
would be present at the r^resentation of Ir^e 
he seemed to live but for that tragedy .f 

* Mema, do S^r, tome L, pp. 164, 178. PamL Ftoiif 

t The Emperor Joseph IL, during hte visit to VerBaiUes, the 

preceding year, had advised the Qneen not to receive Voltaire ; 
the clergy*, also, took steps that the King of Philosophers should 
not appear at Vtr.^ iilles. The Queen hositatod, but having con- 
sulted persons in whom she had the greatest confidence, she 
announced to the Conrt that Voltaire's writinjrs bein? full of 
direct attacks on rel^ion and morals, he would not be ie'> ivi d 
by any member of the royal family. Nevortlioless, the Queen 
added, on her ovm account, " It is strange that w o refuse to 
admit Voltaire into our presence, as chief of philosophers, when, 
some years since, Madame GoofFrin, the nursing mother of phi- 
losophers, was presented to me by the Mar^chale de Mouchy. — 
(Mems. de Madame Campui. Ghapitoe viii^ tome diii^e, p. 
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The Queen did not acknowledge Voltaire's 
piesencein Paiis, but Madame da Bany thrust 
herself upon him there. He did not wish to 
leceiye Madame du Bany, because of the Queen's 
notorious aversion to the mistress of the late King. 
Voltaire, in these his last days^ desired to conciliate 
Versailles. 

Madame du Bany was noty however, a woman 
to be refused admittance, even by Voltaire, though 
the day she called upon him he had so worked 

150.) A lady at Versailles had reproached the Emperor Joseph, 
in 1777, for his want of enthusiasm towards Voltaire ; the Em- 
peror answered that, although he should always seek to 
profit, for the welfare of his people, by the iiitelligenco due to 
pili]low|riiy, his Tocation of sovereign prevented his ranging him- 
self among the adepts of that aect. Madame de Qenlis afi&rms 
that when the £mperor Joseph passed near Femey, on his 
journey from France, hie attendanta inqnired of him whetiier 
he would not stop to see Yoltaire$ and that the Emperor 
answered, tbat he already knew enough of that philosopher. 
(Uems. de Genlis, tome ii, p. 369.) The Queen, though 
submitting herself to her husband's authority, and to the decree 
of her spiritual advisers, in excluding Yoltalre from Versailles, 
was indined, for her own part, to look favourably on him, in eon- 
sideration of the friendship subsisting between the philosopher 
and the Due de Choiseul. Voltaire hsAed the PsrUament of 
Paris, and loved the Due de Choiseul ; he saw in the former a 
persecutor exasperated and not disarmed by his glory, and in 
the other a benofuctoi- and a support. The Queen, also, hated 
the Parliuiiiciii. and it ved the Due de Cboibeul. — Vie do Voiiaire. 
Condorcet. Paris, 17^0. 
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his secret an- and himself in the forenoon, that 
neither of them had fooud time for the toilette. 
When Madame du Barry arrived, Voltaire was still 
in his night-cap ; he declined to aee or be seen by 
her. She would take no denial. Neither niece 
Denisy nor the Marquis de ViUette^ nor his wif e^ 
" Belle et Bonne," could get rid of Madame du 
Bany. Voltaire yielded at length to her entreaties; 
and once in her presence, or rather she in his, he 
became as anxious to please Madame du Barry as 
he had been to exclude her — ^ making up, by the 
graces of his mind, for whatever was wanting in 
the elegance of his outward appearance.*** 

Marshal Due de Bichelieu was more readily ad- 
mitted to Voltaire than was Madame du Barry. 
The Due de iiichelieu, although one of the great- 
est sinners in France, was, by reason of his rank 
and military renown, still received at Versailles, 
from which Voltaire and Madame du Barry were 
cast out. The Due de Hichelieu was an old friend 
of Voltaire's. When the former conquered Mi- 
norca in 1756, the latter signed himself the " aged 
secretary of De Bichelieu*s glory /'f 

* Journal d*im Observateor. Tear 1778. 

t CorreBpondanee (Hmerale de Yoltaire. Tear 1766. 
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Both these men were now more than four score 
yean old ; the j presented a strange contrast to each 
other.* The hero de Richelieu, with liis rouged, 
wrinkled f aoe, his wig cat| curled^ powdered^t i^d 
pig-tailed a la luode, his legs plumped out by f alae 
cahrea beneath silk stockings and satin breeches^ 
arcliedhiii false eyebrows in surprise at the sight of his 
friend Voltaire (who was younger than himself) 
in a cotton night-cap ; his frail, bent body lost in the V 
folds of his dressin^^wn. The soldier and the 
sage embraced each other. To get at the French 
hero, liichelieny you must ^^unroil bails of wool and 
wadding to get at Voltaire, it needed but to look 
at his eyes, which shone with strange lustre, and 
still seem to shine on men of another century, 
who declare that neither time nor death can quench 
the light of Voltaire. 

The priests of Paris, in 17 785 did their best 
to quench, that lig|ht. Outraged by. the sight 
of the people's idolatry of Voltaire, they con- 

* M VaiifcmA Qeoffiy Called me in joke the tuntveau Richelieu : 
I give it under band that I resemble him in nothing but 
wrinkles."— Walpele'k OoneBpondence^ toL iii^ p. 104. London, 
lS2a 

t Sitele XVUL, Oepefigne. Tome iii., p. 311. BntseUea, 
1844. 

\QU le K 
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suited the registers of police^ those of the de- 
partment of Pans, and those of foreign affairs^ 
for the hist thirty years^ hoping (in vain) by 
80 doing to find some charge against him, by 
which he could be ejected from the capital 
by the dyU authorities^ or that wonld seem 
to justify the Kong in sending him a lettre 
de cachet** The Sling wonld have rejoiced 
if this search had given him the means of 
getting rid of Voltaire. For Louis XYI., bom 
and bred in saintly traditions, iiad a horror of the 
chief of phihMophers. But Louis XVL was de- 
pendent on his Protestant minister, Necker, for 
supplying him with funds for fighting in behalf 
of lieretics and insurgents^ and Necker was the 
friend, the admirer, and had long been the neigh- 
bour of VoltairCi 

The people had begun to reign in France, and 
all that the " most Christian King of France and 
the priests could do was to forbid the Queen from 
joining in the homage then paid by Paris to the 
patriarch of Femey. 

The excitement of tins popular homage, the dis- 
appointment that the Queen did not join in it, and 

* L'Eapion AngbuB. Bib. Imp. 
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extreme anxiety as to the success of " Irene,** 
formed a combination too strong for even the 
philosophy of Voltaire. He fell sick, tte spat 
blood* Dr. Tronchin was in attendance on him; 
but Dr. Tronchin tapped his snuff-box signifi- 
cantly, and ordered M» de Voltaire to keep his bed 
and to take opium.* 

The news spread like wild^fire that Voltaii^ wad 
dying. Even the war for liberty in America was 
forgotten for the moment by the people of Paris, 
who dreaded that the Champion of Liberty in 
France was aboat to be taken from the midst of 
them. The street where the Marqnis de Yillette 
lived was thronged with people of every rank who 
came to inquire concerning the health of his guest* 
Nothing else was talked of, thought of, in churches, 
at theatres, in the Champs Elys^es, of at the cor- 
ners of streets, but Voltaire^s chances of life or 
death. 

The clergy, although from ditferent causes, 
participated strongly in this popular excitement. 

* M. Tronchin, a citizen of Geneva, was physician in chief to 
the Due d'Orl^ans. He was the first to introduce the practice of 
inoculation into France, and wjva an associate of tho Academy of 
Science in Piiris, TT<> was now about seventy years of age, and 
died November 30th, 1781* 

a 2 
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Priests were upon the watch to pounce down upon 
the soul of Voltaire. A general assembly of the 
clergy was convoked at the house of the arch- 
bishop of Paris ; a oonsnltadon was there held as to 
the best means of gaining admission to the philo* 
sopher and of converting him, or at least of extort- 
ing from him some outward sign of repentance. 

From tills assembly stepped forth the Abb^ 
Gauthier, The Abb6 Gauthier was the Chap- 
lain of Incurables,** an ex-Jesuit^ an ardent en* 
thusiast, and renowned at that moment fur having 
just snatched a notorious Jansenist (the Abbe 
Yillemesens) from the perils into which heresy 
had ensnared his souL 

In presence of the archbibhop of Paris, and tiie 
assembled clergy, the Abb6 Oauthier declared 
that he was the instrument appointed by iieaven 
to convert Voltaire ; and, impelled by zeal, he set 
forth to the house where the philosopher lay.* 

* Lmpion AngUis, 1809. (^^AUEye .») »Adat 1778. Depnis 
losgtomB on pwrloit dans oe pays-ci de dens nouTMrax Tolimiea^ 
serrant de suite k **rOb6eiTateiir AngldB" — ^^Correspondanoe 
SeerMe entre Hilord AD Eye^ and Mflord All Ear." On n'en 

pouvoit Bavoir davantage, parce qu'on assuroit que lo Miniature 
avoit doiine lea ordres los plus severes poiir empficher leur intro- 
duction. . . ." — Mema. de Buchaumont, 1778. Published 1779, 
Londres.)— "Milord All Eye and Milord All Ear."— BiU 
Imp. 
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TEe AbM armed himaelf with a paper drawn up 
ready for Voltaire to sigu. He entered the hotel 
of the Marquis de Villette^ and, nobody daring to 
arrest his progress, crossed the threshold of the 
chamber where the actors had lately rehearsed 
their parts, and fell down on his knees by Vol- 
taire's bedside. The Abbi Chmthier declared to 
Voltaire that he was an envoy of God, and con- 
jured him to profit by the short time that remained 
to him in repenting of his sins, and in thinking of 
his eternal salvation* Voltaire's strraigth had gone 
out of hira ; he had been kept on water-gruel, and 
bled. Dr. Tronchin had warned Voltaire that, he 
was in imminent danger of death; that, "like 
DamodeSy a sword was suspended over his head 
bnt by a thread." Thus, threatened by the doctor, 
and urged by the priest, and fearing, as he after- 
wards declared, that, if he died unconfessed and 
unabsolved, his corpse might be thrown into the 
common sewer, Volture made a profession of 
faith in the following words, as afterwards certi- 
fied by the Abb4 Gkuthier • ^— 

* Vie de Voltaire par le Miurqau de Coodorcet, 1789. Tome 
Lfp. ise. Tha Jtoqiiis 4« Oondoleet forliher idB^ 
tein Mnft for fhe AbW Qaaitliier to oonf bm him, beeaue, if he 
liTedfhe **'vriihed to mn«in in Ffeurff withont behig tmbied by 
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the undersigned, declare, tliat beiiif]^ 
attacked four days fiinoey by a Yomitiiig of blood, 
at the age eighty-four years, and not liav- 
ing been able to drag myself to cbuich, M, le 
Cure de St. Sulpice having added to his good 
worka that of sending to me M. the Abb^ 6an<- 
thier, priest, I have confessed myself to hiiii ; and 
if GKxl so disfMise of me, I die in the holy Catholic 
religion, in which I was bom, hoping that di\ine 
mercy will deign to pardon aU my faults ; and if, 
having scandalized the Church, I ask pardon for 
the same of GKmI, and of her. Signed, Voltaire, 
the second of March, 1778, in the house of M. le 
Marquis de Yillette^ in presence of M. TAbb^ 
Mignot, my nephew, and of M. le Marquis de 
Villeveille, my friend.''* 
The ^^Espion Anglais," in Paris at the time^' de- 

saceTclotal inf ormeni ; ** and if be diad, that Manes of intolar- 
anoe miglit not pnmia his last moments.** (Had., p. 16$.) But 
L'Espion Ani^ais and tiie HAnoires de Bachaomont (tome u.) 
oonear In the statement as above written; it is tberefove 
adopted in pri^erenee to that of M. de CondcHroet, who Is an 
apologist for Voltaire having made a pvofeedon of foitb at all^ 
ftUhougli Bachaiimont (tome xii., p. 56) asserts that C^authier, 
after Voltaire's death, and for the purpose of getting Christian 
hurial for him, certified (with the above profession of faith) that 
he went to Voltaire by his own request. 
* MemB. de Bachaomont. Year 1779. 
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clares that ^^the services volunteered to Voltaire 
nearly at the same time hy the Gnr^ de St. Sulpioe 
and the Abbe Gauthier^ had led Voltaire to suppose 
that they were acting In concert for the good of his 
soul; which mistake on his part resulted in jeal- 
ousy between those reverend bretfaxen. This jeal- 
ousy did nut redound to the honour of then: prof es- 
sion when it came to the knowledge of Voltaire^ 
who was too much inclined to misjudge religion by 
the misconduct of its professors. Voltaire in a few 
days was out of danger; at least the public news- 
papers announced that fact* The Abb^ Oauthier 
had stolen a march on the Cure de St, Sulpioe, but 
the latt^ still continned to press his services on 
Voltaire; therefore Voltaire wrote the following 
letter, by dictation, to the Gnr6 de St. Snlpice: — 
"Monsieiur, — ^M. TAbb^ Gauthier had begun by 
writing to me on the mere ramoar of my illness; * 
he has since been here . . . and having come from 
your parish, I supposed that yon had sent him. X 
regard you, monsieur, an a man of the first order in 
the State; I know that yon socconr the poor as an 
Apostle, and that you do yuur work well as a min- 

* Lettres de ^la lame du Deffand k Horace Walpole. TvBM 
iv., p. 18. Paris, ib24. 
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ister; but the more X respect your person and office^ 
the more do I fear to abuse your extreme goodneas. 
• • » This letter needs no repij; your time is too 
precious to waste upon me.** 
To which the Cun6 de St. Sulpice answered: — 
^^All my parishioners, sir, have a right to my 
care; but such an one as M« de Voltaire demandii 
my especial attention. He, whose celebrity has 
spread tiirough all Europe, might well demand the 
aid of a poor cuiate • • • * 

The Cure de St. Sulpice accused the Abbe 
Gauthier of having put his scythe into the harvest 
of another ; he drove out the Abbe Uauthier, and 

* The time of the Ciu^ de St. Su^ice was modi occupied at 
fhis date \3j the AbM Terray. That Ez-Miiuiter ^ Finanoe 
and profcegA of Madame du Bany, who had declared that he diil 
not know where better to put the people'a money tiian in hia 
own pockety faty dying. The AVM Terray had promiBed the 
Cuii de St. Sulpice lliat he would play hia pert auiteUy to 
time and place. He did ac^ to all outward lypearance, altiiongh 
his bodily Bufferings were extreme. He waa buried al hia 
estate of La Hoite, and Paris sang: — 

« 

Le grand Abb^ Terray, le Dieu de la Finance, 
' LlBtsIon des Pntains, le Boorrean de la France^ 

Sst done enfln tr^passtf ; 
Oe prfitre 1^ tsllement toajouie aim^ la eotto^ 
Que pour demfer Asyle 11 k choisl la Motte* 

Bequiescat in pace.** 
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usurped his place by Voltaiie's aide; but the Mar- 
quis de Villette, not being able to persuade Dr. 
TjX)nchin that the thread by which the ^^sword of 
Damocles" was hanging over Voltaire's head was 
Strengthened, — in other words^ that his guest, the 
Doctor^s patient, was not in immediate danger of 
death,---«nd9 wishing to rid his house of rival priests, 
sent for Dr. Lorry, "a physician who saw things 
easily (eoukur de rose) apetit^makrey a man of wit,** 
iR^io cheered the philosopher as to his chances of 
Mf e, and wrote a bulletin by the dictation of the 
Marquis de Villette, that reassured Paris as to the 
convalescence of M« de Voltaire* * And when M. 
de Voltaire himself told Dr. Lorry that he had con- 
fessed, that easy physician smiled, more in pity than 
in approbation* You think me veiy impious?" 
asked the sick man, misint«irpreUng the smile* To 
which Dr. Lorry answered, Voue eraignez qt^on 
1^ ignore, et vom en faitee la gUnre!* Then Voltaire 
excused himself by saying that he did not dedie 
his '^body to be cast into the common sewer." t 

Voltaire had been brought very low ; but he was 
now permitted to eat an egg; soon he drank a 

* Journal do Paris. No. 64. 

t Menu, de Backaumont, tome ii., p. 162. 
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glass of wine; he began to forget the sword of 
Damociefly and to remember *^Ir6iie«" He sent a 
message to the Due de Richelieu, to urge on the re* 
beanals. The priests were discarded; the playera 
yrere admitted. Voltaire no longer spat blood; and 
it was announoed (March 9th| 1778) that he had 
sat up to table, and had supped off fried eggs. 

The time appointed for the representation of 
^Jihie** drew near. The kte iUness of ^^Ir^ne's** 
author had given a fresh impulse to liieexdtement 
with which Paris regarded all concerning him. 
Buty alas I Philosophy 1 Jean Jacques Kousseau 
had not courage to stand by and witness the evi- 
dences of this enthusiasm in favour of his rival 
any more than Voltaire had courage to face death* 
Kousseau had lately tiirown himself upon the cha- 
rity of a clockmaker in Paris, one of his disdple% 
rather l^au accept the bounty of the great; but to 
see the great worshipping at tiie shrine of Voltaire, 
was insupportable to him; and he left Paris, to be- 
come the guest, or ratiher the pensioner, of another 
of his disciples, the Marquis de Girardin, at his 
^stateof Ermenonville. There, a cottage was allotted 
to Bousseau, close to the chateau of his patron and 
pupil, and tiie r^niblican philosopher taught music 
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to ihe chndron of the Marquis de Gmordin, especi- 
ally bestowing his care on one of them, a boy of ten 
years old. In the training of this child^ Rousseau 
began practically to illustrate his theory of edu- 
cation, as taught in his book of '^Emile,'* of which 
book he says bitterlyi that although it cost him 
twenty years of meditation and three of work, he 
received less money for it than for a little opera 
which he wrotCi and sang in six weeks, * 

Voltaire was rich ; Eousseau was poor. Voltaire 
had been a courtier a great part of Ins life. At 
Versailles, in 1745-6, he was the poet-laureate 
of Louis XV,, ^ the hero of Fontenoy,*' At Potz- 
dam and Berlin, a few years later, he flattered 
King Frederick by his pen, and wrote the Pa- 
celle d' Orleans." At Femey he was the " Suisse 
Vcdtaire,^ For Oatherine U« he wrote ^ Charles 
Xn." and "Pierre I,' For the Duchesse de 
Saxe-GK>tha he wrote the ^Annals of the 'Em- 
pire." t Voltaire's genius was universal ; his phi- 
losophy flexible. He had been ail things to all 

* 

pnnces. ^ 

♦ Confessions. Tome xxiv. Ed. 1 703. 
t Periodo de Triomphe pour TEcole dtt XVIUe. (Lkhub 
XY.) Oftp«%iw. BroaMlleB, 1844. 
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Bousseau had rejected the favours of the grettL 
His friend^ theref Qre, upheld him as a model of 
noble independence, and his enemies traduced him 
as an micouth cynic* Even lately he had thrown 
himself on tlie charity of liis disciple, the clock- 
makeT) rather ihan be under obligations to Vol* 
taixe^s friends, the Academicians and Aristocrats ; 
and now he only condescended to accept the Mar- 
quis de Girardin*8 bounty^ because he was regarded 
as a prophet in the house of that noble, and because 
he hoped to perfect a paradox — a republican noble 
— in the Marquis de Girardin's son and heir. 

In former years Kousseau had offended Voltaire 
by rejecting his offers of service. Voltaire did not 
render justice to tlie talents of Kotusseau, When 
both these philosophers were cast out of France^ 
Voltaire had written to Madame du Clitltelet : 
^ Bousseau has gone back to Brussels to make bad 
odes." • 

Bousseau now, in 17 7d, turned his back upon 

• The Maniiiis do Condorcet apologises for Voltaire*a non- 
approciation of linussoau, thus: — "Ho had an involuntary re- 
pugnance for exii).'; IT" rated opiiiiona ; . . , accustomed to exerciflO 
his wit on gtui y object, solemnity in the petty details of the 
pMsions, or of human iife, always appeared to him ndiculoua." 
. . . — ^Vie de Voltaire. Par le Marquis de Oondoreet^ tome 
p. 164. 
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Paris and Voltaire, leaving the latter to the wor- 
ship of the farmer. One inddent, for a moment| 
shared the attention of Paris with Voltaire and liis 
^^Ir^ne;" and this incident was a duel between 
the Count d'Artois and the Due de Bourbon. The 
Duchesse de Bourbon^ daughter of the Due d'Or- 
l^ans, and sister of the Due de Ghartres, jealous of 
one of her ladies-in-waiting, named Madame de 
GanlUac, had dismissed that lad j. Upon Shrove 
Tuesday there was a masked ball at the Opera^ at 
which ball was the Dnchesse de Bourbon, and also 
the Count d'Artois. The Count d'Artois danced 
at that ball mth Madame de Ganillac. ' Let Ma- 
dame du Demand tell with what results : <^ The 
Princess" (Duchesse de Bourbon) committed the 
indiscretion of raising the mask of the Count d'Ar- 
tois, which irritated him tosuch a point that he broke 

her mask across her face She kept the secret 

for two days ; but not having strength to keep it 
any longer, she narrated her adventure to her 
father, her hnsbond, and everybody, and called the 
Count d'Artois insolent, impertinent, and brutal, 

&c That could not but have consequences : 

the iiiug desired to prevent these. He commanded 
the two parties to come to him. The twa 
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princes ** (the Dac de Bonrboiii the hnsband, and 

theDacd' Orleans, the father of the lady) ^^andtbe 
Princess were atVersaflles on Sonday morning* 
They were the first to enter the King's presence : 
the Count d'Artois came in some minntes afters 
wards, just at the moment when the king was say- 
ing to the Princess that he desired that this adven- 
ture might be forgotten; that both she and the 
Count had heen guilty of great giddiness ; hut that 
by speaking of it again, they would draw down his 
displeasore upon themselves. The Count did not 
say a word, nor did he make any excuse. .... One 
can imagine the despair of the Princess ; hut no- 
boily thought tliis affair finished. The Count 
d'Artois, supping that evening in a hatgs company,, 
said, and repeated, that he should go the next morn- 
ing, Monday, to walk in the Bois de Boulogne. The 
Due de Boiurbon, having been informed of this, went 
there the next morning at eight o'clock, having 
with him only M. de Yibraye, his captain of the 
Ghiaids. He awaited the arrival of the Count 
for a]>out an hour, and, at last, he came with the 
Chevalier de Crussol, his captain of the Guards. 
The Count and the Duke lou fronted eacli other 
iprith great vivacity. The Count said to the Duke, 
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* You seek me — ^here I am.' The Duke asked him 
to consent to his taking off his coat, as it would 
encumber him ; the Count consented, and said that 
he was going to do ^e same. They fought very 
well : the Count with impetuosity, the Duke with 
much coolness. Hey made six throsts, without 
either wounding the other. When they wished to 
make another thrust, the Chevalier de Cmssot placed 
himself between them, and told them that there had 
been enough. The Count' said to the Duke, ^ Are 
you satisfied T * Perfectly,* .'repUed the Duke. 
^ If that be the case,^ resumed the Count, ^ let us 
embrace each other, make peace, and go and dine 
together.* The Duke excused himself, saying he 
must go and cheer up his wife, his father,* and his 
sister. They separated* The Duke returned 
home, where, shortly after his arrival, the ti*amp of 
horses was heard • . . . M* le Comte d'Artois en- 
tered with the best grace in the world* He kissed 
the hand of Madame de Bourbon, asked her a 
thousand pai'dous, and assured her that he had not 
recognized her at ihe masked ball." 

* The Due do Bourbon was the son of the Prince de Oond^ \ 
but it would seem tliat ho hcrt; ailudos to his father-in-law, 
tho Due d'Orleans, and to his sister-in-law, the Duchesse de 
Chartres, in whom a love ot virtue had been cultivated by her 
father, the Due de Penthievre. 
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Thus did this quarrel end. All the princes 
went, after diimer^ to Voltaire's tragedy, and re« 
ceived extreme applause on entering their boxes.*** 

Voltaire was not present, as the people bad 
hoped, at the first representation of " Ir^ne." His 
cough had returned ; his health prevented his ap- 
pearance that night at the Theatre Francais. But 
he was contLanaUj informed of the progress of the 
play. During the second act a messenger was 
despatched to him, who declared that the opening 
scenes had gained mnch favour. After the fourth 
act another flattering emissary arrived. After 
the fifth Act, M. Dupuis (who had married 
Mademoiselle Comeilley Voltaire's adopted child), 
announced to the author that "Ir&ne** was a com- 
plete success. Friends then came crowding in, 
eager to offer their congratulations to Voltaire* 
They found him sitting up in bed, writing. He 
was engaged on his play of Agathocle,** and 
affected indifference concerning Ir^ne anxiety 
as to the success of which tragedy had nearly 
killed him. What you tdU me consoles me, but 
it does not cure me,*' was all the reply he at first 
vouchsafed to the flattering assertions that one friend 
* Lettret d* lUdiBie da Deffand. Tome It., pp. 26-28 i k 
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^ed with another in making to him ; but, unable 

long to conceal his interest beueatli this plilegmatic 
exterior^ he began, presently, to ask if this speech 
had had its effect — if that passage had been ap- 
plauded — ^if such a dialogue had been well listened 
to — and, abu\ u all, if certain hits at the clergy had 
excited popular applause (upon the last point he 
was peculiarly anxious, hoping thereby to regain 
his character as a consistent philosopher, which 
character his profession of faith to the Abbe 
Gauthier, might, he feared, have somewhat 
damaged,) 

These questions on the part of Voltaire must 

have been trying to the sincei'ity of liis friends ; 
for — as Madame du Deffand wrote to Horace 
Walpole — the success of the piece has been 
very mMoerei nevertheless, there was much chtp* 
ping of hands, but that was for Voltaire, and not 
for his play.** 

The illusion of success was, however, kept up by 
those around Voltaire* Upon the following days 
more than thirty illustrious individuals, wearing the 
cordon bleu, called to congratulate him; and the 
Academy sent another deputation to him, to assure 
him of the interest and sympathy which that 
VOL. L S 
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ltttrjH'<i Ixxiy had felt in his triumph. It was jm>- 
poted by this daptttatbn that Yoltaiie ahoold he 
crovvnt 'l ill the hall of the theatre, at the Palace 
of the Tuileries* Voltaire revived. 

Neither the Kiug nor Queen had been pre- 
sent at the first repMentation of his txagedy, hot 
he himself was ubuut to be downed by the people 
in ParuL Nay^ more; it was told to him that the 
Queen intended to be present on that occasion, 
tneognita. He belieired that this was possible^ 
because licr iiiaj^sty, although under the authority 
of her husband and his pnests, had one sympathy 
in common with Voltaire, and that was her friend- 
ship for the Due de Ohoisedi who was Voltaire's 
friend/ 

Upon the Ist of April, 17 7^^ Voitairey with 

the black Louis Quatorze wig, and a scarlet 
cap, upon his head^ and enveloped in a large 
poUsse trimmed with fur^ mounted his carriaf^e, 
which was of slgH^ue ooUhuv studded with 
.stars, and drove tlirough the streets of Paris, 
on liis way, first to the Fruich Academy, and 
afterwards to the theatre. At the Academy 

* Vio d« VoHttTe^ par Oonderat. Toom i, p. IM. Vmm, 
17^ 
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lie was recdved with all lionoais by tweiity-two of 

its members, none of the clergy being present. He 
was conducted to the seat of ^'Director/' and 
installed there, with liis own portrait iianging 
above hinL Flattered by this reception, be was 
indiued to talk a great deal ; but d'Alembert and 
others restrained him, by declaring that th^ had 
too much regaid for liis healtli to listen to liim. 
When he re-appeared in the oonrt-yard, a vast 
crowd had assembled. At tlie sight oi iiis empty 
carriage the people had cried: There it is!" 
At sight of its owner they cried; " There he is ! — 
Vive Voltaire r 

The members of the Academy attended him. 
'^No Prince," as says the Count de S^gur, ^^had 
ever been so received as this prince of letters, who 
presided over the literary Senate of France. Out- 
side, iu the streets of Paris, a dense multitude 
thronged his path. Cries aod aodamations rent 
the air ; the pace at which the carnage proceeded 
was slow, for it was wil^ difficulty that it made its 
way through the crowd. 

•%At the theatre, I shall never forget that scene^'' 
says de Segur. 

The Count d' Artois waa there moo^/nitOj in the 

s2 
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box facing that prepared for Voltaire, " the saint, 
or rather the god of the day." The pit was in 
convulsions of joy. The benches, the boxes, the 
corridors, were filled to suffocation. The multi- 
tude overflowed tlie Liiciosure ; men, women, and 
even children, of all ranks and conditions, were 
there, each full of excitement, and eager to catch 
a glimpse of Voltaire. 

^ladame Denis, and the Marquis and Marquise 
de Villette, awaited his arrival. As he alighted 
from his carriage at the entrance there was a rush 
forward. Women, especially, were anxious to 
touch liim, to look at liim closely j and some even 
tried to pluck some .hair from the fur of his pelisse^ 
that tlicy might keep it ab a cnarni. 

When he appeared in his box, a simultaneous 

shout was raised of "Vive Voltaire I" and then 
came another cxy of " The crown ! the crown 1" 

The actor Brizard now approached Voltaire, 
with a crown of laurel in his hand, and placed it 
on the head of Voltaire, in the midst of the peo- 
ple's acclamations. '^AhTf exclaimed Voltaire, 
weeping, '*you wish me, then, to die of joy!" and 
he tried to remove the crown from his head ; but 
the people besought him to retain it; the Prince 
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de Beanvan replaced it on Voltaire's head, and 

then, alternating with rounds of applause, the 
titles of all Voltaire's works were repeated, and 
echoed from every part of the theatre. The cur- 
tain before the stage now drew up, and the first 
scene of " Ir^ne " appeared* The play began ; 
bat the actors and spectators were so occupied 
with its author, that they scarcely attended to his 
work. Never was a piece so badly played, so 
much applauded, and so little listened to." 

When the play was over, the bust of Voltaire 
was placed upon a pedestal before the drop-scene. 
All the actors in the tragedy, who still wore the 
dothes in which they had played their parts, 
formed a semi-ciFcle round this bust, palms and 
garlancL) in their hands. The sound of sackbuts, 
trumpets, and drums announced that some grand 
ceremony was at iiand. 

A crown of laurel was placed upon the head of 
the bubt of Voltaire ; the actor wLo crowned that 
bust was dressed in the costume of a monk, he 
having performed the pait of one in the tragedy 
just represented. 

Madame Vestris then stepped forward, and 
recited a copy of verses ; the last of which was : 
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*' Voltaire, Te(;o\s la coiiTX)mie, 
Qui Ton vient de te presenter ; 
II est beau de la m^ter 
Quamd e'ert la Fiance qui la donne !*' 

After this, each actor laid the wreath he held 
round the bust. Mademoiselle Fanier, one of the 
actresses, kissed the bust, and ail the other actors 
and actresses followed her example. The ac^ 
clainations were incessant ; and these were re- 
newed with fresh force when Br. Franklin ap- 
peared by the side of Voltaire. " Vive Vol- 
taire!" ^'Vive Franklin!" now resounded from 
every side. Voltaire and Franklin then embraced 
each other in the dght of the assembled multitude. 
In that embrace the people beheld the Old World 
and the New World united for a great cause, and 
that cause was Liberty. 

Again both King and Queen were absent, but 
the Due de Ohartres was present. He had lately 
been unpopular, because he had not vindicated his 
sister, the Duchesse de Bourbon, in her quarrel with 
the Count d'Artois. The people were inclined to 
regard this quarrel as one between Paris and Ver^ 
sailles — ^between the popular and Pariiamentaiy 
portion of the royal family who inhabited Paris, 
and the King and Queen, who, true to old tradi- 
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tions, ruled at Versailles. The Due de Chartres 
liad excused himself by saying that his sister, the 
Duchesse de Bourbon, was " neither Ms wife nor 
his daughter.*' The women of Paris had scomed 
hiiii for tliis speech ; but now, although forbidden 
by the King to approach Yoltair^ and to do hom- 
age to him, the Due de Chartres placed himself in 
Voltaiie's way, so as to attract his attentfon* This 
was whispered, and the women of Paris abeady 
forgave the Due de Chartres for hia late want of 
chivaby in not avenging his sister^s cause. The 
King had good reason to dread the consequences 
of the quarrel between his brother, the Count 
d'Artois, and any members of the iiouse of 
Orl^s. 

When Voltaire was reseated in his sky-blue car- 
riage, studded with stars, to return home from the 
theatre, the way was so thronged with an adoring 
multitude that it was impossible for hia horses to 
move on. Young poets and litenuy aspirants 
disputed amongst themselves the honour of draw- 
ing that carriage from the theatre; the horses 
were unharnessed; the whole scene was one of 
triumph and confusion. 

Yecsailles frowned disapprobation^ but Voltaire 
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was crowned king in Paris. He wept again with 
joy when he reached the hotel of the Marquis 
de Yillette, and declared that he would buy a 
house in Paris opposite to that of the Due de 
Choiseul.* 

The Pakus Eoyal, the abode of the Origans 

family, sent its deputy to liiin. Madame de 
GenliBy the emiasarj of the Palais Royal, came to 
visit Voltaire.f Madame de Genlis, the governess 
of the children of the Due de Ghartres, was not 
loved at Veiiiailles. The Priucesse de Lamballe 
shuddered with aversion when she passed her in 
any public place^ and once declared her to have 
the face of a lamb^ the heart of a wolf , and the 
cunning of a fox«^'t 

This portrait of Madame de GenKs^ drawn by 
one generally bo meek as the Princesse de Lamballe^ 
shows to what extent the rivalry between the 
two courts of Paris and Versailles had reached* 

* Mems. de M. le Comte de Segnr, tomo i., Paris, 1825; 
Mems. de Baohaomont, year 1778, (£i Londrea, 177d}} It'fispioa 
Anglaifl, year 1778, Paris, 1809.) 

t Hemft. de If adaane de Genlisi tome iL, SOS, a Pans, 
182S. 

t Mems. de la PrmcesBe de Lamballe. (Introdixetion). 
*'Co]la faooia d*agne]lo, il euoie d>m lapo^ e la driWnra della 
velpe.**— Tome i, p. 11, k Ptaie, 1S26. 
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Madame de Geniis had formerly visited Voltaire 
atFemey. Amongst other singular and significant 
proofs of Voltaire's egodsm^ she mentions having 
there seen a fine picture of Gorreggio banished into 
an ill-lighted ante-chamber, so as to give place to a 
wretched danb which represented Voltaire himself 
with his foot on the neck of his enemy, the critic 
Fr^n. When Madcone de Gtenlis went to see 
Voltaire in Paris, in 1778, he seems to have been 
suffering and weakened by all the excitement he 
had lately gone through. He received me," she 
says, ^ with grace; bat I foond him so broken and 
dejected, that I felt certain his end was near.'* 

The Princesse de Lamballe wonld have been a 
more welcome guest to Voltaire than was Madame 
de Gbnlis* To the last he still dnng to the hope 
of being received at Versailles, With delight he 
had heard that ^Jxkne^ was to be represented' 
there. The Queen herself often acted with the 
Count d' Artois, the Count de Provence, and sach 
of the royal family who had histrionic talent or 
tastes, assisted by a selection of the noblesse, male 
and female. The Due de Richelieu's son, who 
was exduded from this number (and therefore 
jealous at beiog condemned to be only a spectator), 
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declared that the royal family did not play badly 
for die pappet-«how of Versailles. In form^ 
years, when Louis XV. was King (just crowned 
with kmel as the hero of Fontenoy), and Voltaire 
was the pet poet of Aladame de Pompadour, the 
King himself had acted in that same theatre of 
Versailles the part of " Trajan," which Voltaire — 
sitting looking on in the royal hox — had written 
for his majesty.* Times and rulers had changed. 
Voltaire was .not snnunoned to Versailles when 
<*Ir^ne" was played there, and, worse still, he 
was told that, during the representation of that 
piece, the King, Louis XVL, yawned visibly. 
No wonder that Madame de Genlis foond Voltaire 
^'broken and dejected," He had spitten blood 
again. 

I do not think he will live," wrote Madame du 
Deffand to Horace Walpole, he droops visibly/' 
The popular party in Paris, however, could not 
afford to lose him yet. Versailles rejected Vol- 
taire, but the Palais Koyal invited him, notwith- 
standing the express desire of the King that none 
of the royal family should receive him ; or, rather^ 
according to the newspapers of the time, ^^M. de 

* Secret Hist, of the Ooort of France. YoL L, p. 123, London, 
186L 
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Voltaire has rec^ved the pennissiou he sought 
from the Dac de Ghartres to go and see the 
young princes dine at the Palais Koyal it having 
been previously announced that upon the 13th of 
April, 17 78, ^^M. de Voltaire was present at the 
private tiieatricals of Madame de Montesson" (the 
wife of the Due d'Orl^aii% and aunt of Madame 
de Genhs)^ " where he enjoyed almost the same 
honooTB as had been xenderod to him at the 
Com^die rran9aise.* 

Once again the chief of philosophers put on his 
Louis XIV. wig, his fur pelisse, mounted his 
sky-blue carriage, and drove to the Palais Boyal. 
The Duchesse de Ghartres was ill, and not out of 
bed when he arrived there; bat when she heard 
that Voltaire was already in her husband's apart- 
ments^ she hastily rose, and, having hurried her 
toilette^ went forth to greet the distingoished guest. 
When she entered, the philosopher was seated by 
the aide of the Due de Ghartres^ her husband, and 
the young priiiees, her children, were being pre- 
sented to le Eoy Voltaire.'' It was by the ex* 
press desire of the Due de Ghartres that the 
patriarch of philosophy was thus, as it were^ en- 

* Jofnml de Paria. 
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throned beside him; hia royal highness having 

declared that he was desirous of enjoying his 
conversation for too long a time to permit him to 
remain standing. 

Now, when Madame la Duchesse de Ghartres 
appeared, Voltaire would fain have knelt before 
her, but she raised him from the groond, and 
re-seated him as an equal; and, hj the reverence 
with which she seemed to listen to his discotirse, 
flattered him with the idea that, at the Palais 
Boyal, a philosopher was held in more respect than 
any prince or other potentate. 

Voltaire blessed the children of the Due de* 
Chartres as he had blessed the grandson of Dr. 
Franklm, although not in the same words. He 
was lavish of compliments upon the children of 
thidr highnesses, and declared that the Duo de 
Valois resembled the late Hegent.'* 

The Court at Versailles and the clergy of Paris 
were wrathful against Yoltaue for the favours 
lavished on him by the Orleans party, and for Ins 
sarcasms on the priesthood in the tragedy of 
^^Ir^ne,** as performed at Paris. Fear of the 
people restrained the Church and Court from 
openly attacking Voltaire at this moment; but, in 
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the Joumals printed by pennisaioii of the Kingy** 
"Ir6ne" was derided. It was unendurable to 
Voltaire thus to be fought with his own weaponry 
satire. He fell sick again. He remembered the 
Bword of Damocles,^ that Dr. Tionchin had de- 
clared was hanging over his head, and trembled. 

Once more he dreaded that, if he died m Paiis^ 
his body would be cast into the common sewer." 
He, therefore, declared his intention of going back 
to i^'erney, that he might be laid in the tomb he 
had built for himself " at Gex. His devotees in 
Pans opposed this intention. Thej declared it im- 
possible for Voltaire to die. Le Roy Voltaire," 
crowned by the people of Paris, was immortal! 
Voltaire lingered in Paris^ glad of any excuse to 
postpone saying farewell to it for ever* He suf- 
fered by night, and longed for Ferney. He was 
worshipped by day, and still clung to Paris. At 
this juncture Madame de Villette, in whose house 
he was still staying^ was confined with premature 
, labour. 

Madame de Villette was an adopted daughter of 

Voltaire ; he had saved her from being immured 
in a convent, or, to use his own words, he had 
^'rescued her from the devil," and had educated 
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her SB became a plulosopliei^t daughter ; he wonld 
not desert his dear ^'BeUe et Baime^* in her present 
peril, especially as he had promised to be the god- 
father of her child. 

This was a strange promise fur Voltaire to have 
made, and hit disappomtment was still more 
strange that, owing to Madame de Villette's fatisse 
eawshe (caused, probably, by the excitement conse- 
quent on his residence in her house) he, with his 
aoni trembling on the brink of eternity, was denied 
the privilege of dedicating a soul to God* 

Voltaire could not sleep at night. He sent to 
Marshal Bichdieu — ^who^ as betoresaid, was the 
older man of the two— 4o ask him by what specific 
he contrived, not only to sleeps but, when awake, 
to ride on horseback, and to perform various feats of 
physical strength, for which the philosopher, even 
in his youth, hud no vocation. 

The Due de Richelieu (who was reported to 
have been initiated into the secret of perpetual 
Strength, and to have drank of the golden waters of 
life at the hands of M. le Comte de St. Gennain,) 
sent an opiate to Voltaire, with directions for 
dividing the dose,* Voltmre, eager for rest and 
* Mems. de RaelieliMi. 1794. * 
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freedcm from paiu, swallowed the opiate, but for- 
got the directions ; in consequence of which he 
slept too profoundly for either priest or doctor to 
loose him ; and, when at last awakened for a mo» 
rnent^ he only nicknamed Marshal Kichelieu my 
brother Cain/' and fell asleep again.* This was 
on the 24th of May, 1778, 

The Cur6 de St. Solpice was determined this 
time to be before the Abbe Gauthier. The Cure 
hastened to the h6tel of the Marquis de ViUette, 
and was admitted into the chamber, where 
Voltaire lay sleeping, to all appearance dead. 

Condorcet does not give a favourable portrait 
of the Cure de St. Sulpice ; f but, from the 
Cork's own letter to Voltairei^ already transhited, 
it may be inferred that in the month of March, 
1778, there was wit in the discretion, and chanty 
in the zeal with which he was then inclined to 
convert Voltaire. In the month of May the 
Ciure's cuiidact is thus described as that of an 
^ imperions fanatic '* : — 

He wished absolutely to make Voltaire aa- 
knowledge the divini^ of Jesus Christ ; he roused 

• Mem 3. de Bachaumuiit. 

t Vie de Yoitaure, par Condorcet, p. 157. 1789. 
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him one day from his lethargy by shouting in his 
ears : ^ Do you believe in the divinity of Jesus 
Christ f ^In the name of God, sir, do not 
speak to me any more of that man, and leave me 
to die in peace/ replied Voltaire.* 

*^ Then the piie&t auuounced to Voltaire that he 
could no longer prevent himself from refusing to 
buiy his body." 

But, considering that the shadows of deatih were 
fast stealing over Voltaire, that his intellect was 
already so clouded by opium, that he relapsed 
into the unconsciousness from which he had thus 
been roughly roused too quickly even to reply to 
the threat which, imtil lately, had been his bug- 
bear, who on eaith dare to say whether Voltaire 
did die an unbeliever in that of which, a few 
weeks before, in possession of consciousness, he 
had made a solemn and formal profession of 
faith? 

The priests were not likely to give him the benefit 
of this doubt, having lately been stimulated to fresh 
inJii^Tiation against him by the public worship ren- 
dered to him, in their defiance. It was time that 
an example of heresy should be held up as a warn- 

* * YiedeYoltiilrOyPir Ooodmreet^p. 167. Ed. 17S9. 
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ing to the people. On every side heresy was gain* 
in^ ground. 

Pigalle^ the famous sculptor, had excited the ad- 
miration of the world by his statue of Marshal 
Saxe, the Lutheran hero, who had won the battles 
of France thirty years before. (This statue had 
cost Piddle twenty years to execute, and had lately 

> 

been set up in the church of St. Thomas). 

A Protestant, who presumed to restrict the 
wealth of the Church, was the director of finance 
in France. 

The Count de St. Germain, as Minister of Wai*, 
introduced the tactics of Frederick, King of Prus- 
sia and Protestants, into the French army. French 
ports were full of ships, and French arsenals were 
full of stores, about to be employed in the war 
that France, allied with heretics and insurgents, 
was going to fight for the cause of Liberty in 
America. Dr. Franklin, the Protestant of Phila- 
delphia, as lord of Passy, had, on New-yeai''s e\ e, 
1778, presumed to stamp the bread permitted by 
the Chiu'cli to be given away to the poor in that 
place, with the word Liberty," and to divide it 
uito thirteen portions, the number of the American 
colonies. Dr. Franklin and Voltaire had embraced 

VOL. I. T 
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«ach othtf in tbe flight of the pec^k, who had rap- 

turouslj hailed that embrace ; aiid since then a 
political engraving was issaed in Paris^ ezecated by 
the Elin^fl own engraver, of Dr. Franklin setting 
America free ; America embracing a statue of 
Liberty, and ]Miner\\a protecting Dr. Fraiikiiu witli 
her shield. £migration from France to America 
increased. In France philosophy and free discus- 
sion were openly established* ^ 

The King was weak ; necessity was strong : but 
surely the Ghnrch was invincible ! Voltaire had 
sown heresy. His recent visit to Paris had caused 
rank doctrines openly to show themselves— had 
revealed how widely they had spread. The priests 
refused to bnry Voltaire's body* 

Madame du Deffand was curioos, like many 
othersyto know what would be done with his corpse. 

Will it be sent to Ferney 1" writes she to Horace 
Walpole. ^ Voltaire was excommunicated by the 

bishop of that diocese He is dead from an 

excess of opium, and, I should add, from an excess 
of glory, which has shaken his feeble machine too 
muck" (And yet Voltaire, excommunicated by 
the hierarchy of the Church, had been " Father of 
the Capuchins^ at Gex !) 
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Yoltaiie's family pref erred^ Gondorcet tells ns, 
to negotiate with the ministry, not daring to 
wotmd public opinion by rousing tbe vengeance of 
the clergy ; nor to displease the priests by forcing 
them to conform to the laws ; nor to defy them by 
erecting a public monument to the great man 
whose ashes they were cowardly enough to trouble ; 
nor to compensate to him for the lack of ecclesias- 
tical honours, which he deserved so little, by civic 
honoiu*s, which were due to his genius and to the 
good he had effected for the nation*** 

The ministry was, doubtless, w^ell pleased that 
Voltaire's family were thus willing to -show a way 
of avoiding offence to the clergy on the one hand, 
or to the people on the other» Consent was there- 
fore given, that the body of Voltaire should be 
transported to the church of a monastery of which 
his nephew was abb^ ; and there (embalmed), that 
it should await furdier orders from ecclesiastical 
authority. The priests did not oppose this project, 
as it gave them time to deliberate, and for the ar- 
dour of the people^ so lately excited by Voltaire's 
living presence among them, to cool down. The 
corpse was accordingly carried to the Monastery of 
Scelli^res, in the diocese of Troyes. 

T 2 
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King Frederick of Prussia was in camp, at the 

iiead of men, when he heard that his old 

friend and correspondent^ Voltaire, was dead. He 
iiamediately ordered a special service to be per- 
formed for the patriarch of philosophers in the 
Koman Catholic Church at Berlin, declaring that, 
had Voltaire been an old Greek, he would have 
been worshipped as a god 1 Frederick laid aside 
his sword for the moment, took up his pen, and 
wrote hia Eloge de Voltaire." 

The Archbishop of Paris forbade the French 
Academy to perform a funeral service in honour 
of Voltaire. The French Academy was compelled 
to submit ; but, in revenge, it declared that no 
further service should be perfornjed for an Acade?* 
midan (at the Grey Friars), until reparation was 
done to the memory of Voltaire* The Church 
thus defeated herself in this decree ; and King 
Frederick the heretic gained much popular enthu- 
siasm by his conduct in contrast to it. 

The Marqu^ de Villette had secured Voltaire's 
heai't. At the chateau of the Marquis, near Fer- 
ney, he built a temple for the reception of the um 
contiuuiiig that heai't. The inside walls of this 
temple were hung with portraits of celebrated con- 
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temporaries of Voltaire. The Marquis do Villette 
offered Madame de Genlis to hang her portrait 
there, saying that he had reserved a pkce for her 
in the heart of Voltaire.'** It was now time, how- 
ever, for Madame de Genlis, who had heen ac- 
cused by the Princesse de LambaUe of having the 

heart of a wolf,'* to show the face of a lamb.'* 
She was shocked that she, the gouveniante of young 
Christian princes, should have such an offer made 
to her, or that the Marquis de Villette should pre- 
sume so to address her! 

I made an answer," says she, full of modesty, 
in which I acknowledged, humbly j that I had no 
right which could make me pretend to tliat 
favour. • . . I have never been able to conceive 
how M. de Villette could make such a proposal to a 
person whose principles were already so well 
known. • • It is true,'' she adds with character* 
isdc egotism, '^thatlhad not then published my 
'Adae and Th^ore;* but the ' Th^tre d'Educa- 
tion,' complete, had made my opinions and reli- 
gious principles suihciently known." * 

Had not the pen of Voltaire done its work, the 
Marquis de Villette would not have been able to 
* SUU in the possession of the h«n of dt YiHette. 
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enshrine Voltaire's heart. Until Voltaire wrote, 
and even long after his name was famous^ die 

people had been restraini^d in every action by a 
doable bridle. Greed and Corporation had been 
the great engines of police ; the people, now, were 
prepared to defy doth xeligioas and mnnicq^ 

autiioritv. 

In the first half of the 18th centniy, when VdU 

taire appeared, there was danger in exposing old 
abuses. Where it might entail banishment, 
worldly ruin, and even death, to speak a free word 
of criticism upon the doctrines or the hierophants 
of the dominant church, it was not merely a very 
excosable bnt a very neoessaiy and praiseworthy 
deed to expose the folly and inconsistency of some 
ol the teachers. Gessler may wear bis hat any 
fashion he chooses, and only ill-breeding would 
laugh at him so long a^ he does not insist upon 
any one performing an act of homage to his 
humour. But when he sets his beaver upon a pole 
in the centre of the market-place, and orders im- 
prisonment or exile to every subject who will not 
fall down and worship it, that man does a brave 
and a wise act who sets the world laughing at the 
tyrant and his preposterous arrogance.^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Lord North's Budget ol Febfuury, 1778— Secret IbiteDigence 
from France— Lord North oonlonnded— The duke of 

Grafton and Ijonl AVeyniouth — ^liniBterial evasions — 
Parliamentiiry accusations — The royal message — Declara- 
tion of France — Projx)8al to conciliate France^ — Lord 
Chatham — Letter of George TTT. to T^rd North — ^Lord 
Chatham^A last oppoeitioii^The Diike ol Bichmonct^ 
The King of Tenom in tiie Home of LoidB— Bobhing 
Peter to pay PMd^Lovd Ghatham'a buBal^^Yoltaiie'a 
apotheo8is--Freenia8on*0 Idte in PariB^Loma XYI. and 
Dr. Franklin — Queen Marie Antoinette enceinte — The 
Chevalier d'Eon — Dipluinatic Mystery in the (Jhapel of 
Versailles — ^True but strange story of the Chevalier 
d^£on — The Chevalier d'lilon's letter to the Ministry — 
Mutual insulta of tiie French and English prom The 
»Beverend Mr. Cole'*— PoliticB and Partial alOamlitridge 
— Boman Catholics in England and France change sides 
— Xing Frederick of Pmssia; nentrality— Yoltaize's 
iaist Trophecy concerning England and France — ^The 
Pope and Voltaire's Bible Commentary — Horace Wal- 
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pole on PoliiloB Uniyennl-^Neeker'a Refonns m Fnmoe 

—2^ Reine s^amuse — Address of the people of Paris to 
*• Our Brothers < f Boston " — ^The Empr^ Catherine of 
Russia — French shijjs manned, and French soldiers 
armed — Lord Carlisle and M. de Lafayette — Friendship 
betwe^ Lafayette and Waahington-^Severe Discipline 
in the American Army— French deecription of Geoige 
Washington — Lalayette wounded — ^Letter of Lafayette 
to the Due d'Argens — American impatience — Rumours 
from the New WOild in the Old World — George Wash- 
ington's wife — Ixittijr of Lafayette to George WaaMng- 
ton— Letter of Lafayette, from America, to his vile in 
France. 

DuBDia all this time (from Febraaiy to May, 
1778), whilst Voltaire was being worshipped, con- 
verted, crowned, and excommunicated, and tiie 
French Goyermuent was silently, but actively, 
])reparing troops, ships, and arms, to send out to 
America, the course of political events was more 
strongly marked, outwardly, in England than in 
France. 

The treaties of alliance with America, it will 
be remembered, had been signed at Versailles on 
the 3rd and 6th of February, 1778. On the 19th 
of that month Lord North rose in the House of 
Commons to move a conciliatory budget. 

He proposed: ^^Ist, To repeal the tea duty abso* 
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lately. 2nd, To renounce by act of Parliament all 
right of taxing the Colonies for revenue, and to 
provide that the produce of any duties imposed for 
the regoktion of trade should be paid over to the 
Colonies. 3rd, Toappoint Com missioners, who should 
have the power to treat with Congress as such, to 
put a stop to the war, and to suspend all laws of 
which the Americans might complain, and which 
the Commissioners should be willing to revoke." 

Considering that this budget was almost identic 
cal with Burke's, which had been rejected nearly 
three years before, and that if the same meas- 
ures as those now proposed on the part of the 
Crown had been adopted when rival statesmen in 
both Houses had then united in pleading in behalf 
of America, against the obstinacy of the Crown of 
England, blood and treasure, since irretrievably 
wasted, might have been spared, it is no wonder 
that a dead silence fell on the House of Com- 
mons at the tardy proposals now made by Lord 
North, ^the ostensible minister." 

Those who had supported the Crown were silent 
from a sense that iheir support had been given 
in vain. 

Those who had opposed the Crown wei'e silent. 
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from the conviction that their views, long advo- 
Cfttodi were nofw adopted too lale» Those who 
were in the secret, that the French treaties with 
America were already signed^ were silenty because 
the moment was not yet hpe for the utterance of 
that knowledge. 

Charles James Fox* was in the secret| although 
Government did not suspect him of being sa We 
have heard Madame duDeffand declare that^ when 
at Paris, le Fox a rair de se plaire iciP During 
that visit to Paris, Fox had done something moire 
tiiau amuse himself , having there formed ac* 
quaantanoe politicaUy useful to him; moreover, Fox 
was in the confidence of the Walpoles. Horace 
Walpole, as we have 8ee% was oouBtantly iufiomed 

* Ohariea James Fox, son of Henry Fos (Lord Holland) was 
bom January ISth, 1748. Educated at Eton; distinguiBbed 
himself there ; aftenranb went to Hertford CoUogo, and ttten 
on his tntTBla. In 1768 ma retnniod to BttUament lor Mid^ 
hnrati. In 1770 appointed Oommiaaioner of the Admiraltj; and 
aftorwaida «aa seated at the Treaaory Board ; quarroQed with 
Lofd North hi 1774 ; nnce that thno a leader of opposition ; 
had Utelj been to f etoh Bnigoyne to London from DoTor, 
that officer haying sturendered, to General Gates, at Saratoga, 
and since returned to Knghuid. Burgoyne subsequently re- 
fused to return to America, and was elected member for Pros- 
ton, in Lancaaiiiit'. IIo was aitei'^vards dinmissod the ser- 
vice, and solaced hiniBoli by publishing pamphlets OQ that sub- 
ject, and TariouA plays. 
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of all going on in l^irici and at Versailles by Ma- 
dame du Defifand, in whose company Lord Stor^ 
mont passed much of his time, after his withdrawal 
from VenaiUes^ and before his letnm to Engknd. 
Besides this, " My cousin, Thomas Walpole," says 
Horace^ ^ had acquainted me that the treaty with 
France was signed. We agreed to inform Charles 
Fox; bat as we bolh distrusted Bmke^ and feared 
the childish fluctuations of L<H:d Kockinghami we 
determined that Fox should know nothing of the 
secret till an hour or two before the House met. 
AcGordiiigly Thomas Walpole communicated the 
notice of the treaty to the Duke of Grafton on the 
16th, and engaged him to acquaint Charles Fox 
withit just before the House should meet. • • .This 
was done most exactly." * 

Thus primed. Fox rose; and, in the course of 
his speech in answer to Lord North, asked, **If 
the concession should be found ample enough, hut 
should be found to come too late^ what punishment 
would be snffident for those who adjourned Par** 
Uament in order to make a proposition of conces- 
sion, and ikm had nsgleeUd to doit until France 
liod conohtded a treaty with the Independent States of 

• Walpole's Journal Feb. 1778. (Quoted by Earl RuBselL) 
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America^ Fox then hinted that such a treaty 
had been made at YenailleSy and added, I can 
answer with truth for the certaiuty of my informa- 
tion ; it is no light matter. I therefore wish that 
the Ministry w ould give the House iiiiormation on 
this interesting point, and whether they had not 
been informed, previously to the making of their 
proposition, of a treaty which wonld render tiiat 
proposition as useless as it is humiliating to the 
dignity of Great Britainf** 

It was now Lord North's turn to be silent, not 
knowing how to parry this unforeseen question. 
Fox then asked plainly, " Has not a commercial 
treaty between France' and America been signed 
within the last ten daysf '* 

(No answer from Lord North.) 

**If 80," continued Fox, "tiie Administration is 
beaten by ten days," 

(Still no answer from Lord North. Every eye 
in the Assembly was npon him.) 

^Imyadf^ affirmed Fox, ^^hme been positively 
informed that a tvmty has been signed wiik the 
Court of VermiUes by the American agents** The 
annooncement of Fox electrified the Treasmy 

* Oavendish, MS. £g. ColL 
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Bench I Burke suddenly rose^ claimed the scheme 
of conciliation as his own three years bef ore, and 
called on Lord North to give a detinite answer 
with respect to the alleged treaty.* « 

Afterwards Sir George Savile declared that 
the Minister's silence was criminal, and a matter 
of impeachment. '^An answer I" demanded Sir 
George Savile; and, catching up the word, ^ An 
answer, an answer!'* was echoed from the House. 

Lord North could sit silent no longer. He 
rose; the clamour was hushed into deep silence, 
so that every word of his reply might be heard 
distinctly; but the Minister's words came forth 
falteringly, and their sense was vagiie, incoherent, 
unsatisfactory. Lord North owned that he had 
heard a report of the treaty, but he could give no 
answer to the House at that moment. He had 
had no official intelligence of snch a treaty. It 
might be mere rumour^ such as once before was 
denied by the Ministry of Versailles.'* t 

Everybody present in the House of Commons 

that niglit was convinced that the report was true. 

The bills were agreed to; but, under the circum- 

* Idfe and Times of Edmund Burke. Th<nna8 UcEni j^t, 
ToL iL, p. 221. 
tFtoliamAntwry Hietoiy, yoL ziz., year 1778. 
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Stances^ none could look upon them as the iiar- 
bingefs of peaoe.** 

On the 5th of March, the Conciliatoiiy Bills 
were bronght befcm the House of Lordfl^ and a 
similar scene ensuiecl there to that which had taken 
plaoe in the House of Commoiu. The Duke of 
GrafUm repeated the question (asked in the liower 
House by Fox of Lord North) to Lord Weymouth. 

If the information be true that this treaty be* 
tween Versailles and America is signed," said the 
Duke, ^it is absurd to insult Pariiament with the 
appearance of a reconciliation no longer prac- 
ticable. If Ministers veply in the affirmative^ they 
are guilty in the highest degree in concealing in* 
telligenoe of so important a natmre from Parlia- 
ment. If they reply in the negative^ their coor 
duct i% if possible, still more reprehmsible ; their 
incapacity more glaring in being wanting in that 
species of inf ormatbn wbidi it is theur duty to 
procore.'' 

Lord Weymouth then declared that, to his know- 
ledge^ no such treaty had been signed. 

Nevertheless, on the 6th of Februaiy, Lord Stor- 
mont (whoy in Paris, after that date^ was in company 
with Voltaire, Madame Necker^ and Dr. Franklin) 
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had written'to Lord Weymouthy ^^I think I am now 

able to speak to your lordship witli some precision, 
with regard to the treaty between the court and the 
rebels. My informer assured ine, it is actually 
dgn/edi but Dr. Franklin^ not thinking himaelf an* 
thorized to grant all the demands made by France, 
has signed sub tpe. rod!* 

Again, on the 18th February, Lord Stormout 
again wrote to Lord Weymouth, '^Both these trea- 
ties were, I am assured, actually signed on Friday, 
the 6th instant, by M. Gerard:* * 

Lord Weymouth's denial to the Duke of Grafton, 
in the House of Peers, is, therefore, as inexplicable 
by the rules of common sense and honesty, and 
more so, than had been the evasive answers of Lonl 
North to lilr. Fox in the House of Commons. 

As Burke had already said, "American Independ- 
ence is, in truth, a fact." In the coarse of this narra- 
tive have been transcribed some of the original let- 
ters of his Majesty's Ministers to English Gknremovs 
in America, concerning the military employment of 
American Indians, and the due rewards for the ser* 

* Hist, of Englaud. Lord Mahon. Quoted by Lord John 
RuaeeU in his Lifo of C. J. Fox, in which work (toL i., year 1778), 
wiU bo found the debates at Rome length, in coniBmiation of the 
brief eztnete above from various sources. 
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vices of these tribes in helping to maintainthe rights 

of the English Crown in the revolted colonies. 

On the 6th of Febnuuy^ 1778, Burke had made 
a speech of nearly three hours and a half^ eloquently 
remonstrating against the employment of these 
tribes^ and moving that copies of those papers be 
produced. 

No strangers were admitted into the gaflery that 
day. Governor Johnstone congratulated the min- 
isters npon this exclusion, declaring that otherwise 
<<the indignation of the people might have been 
excited against them to a degree that would 
have endangered their safety." One member 
wished to have Burke's speech posted on the church 
doors* 

On the 17th of March, 1778, the royal message 
was read * in both Houses of Parliament, by which 

* Copy of the oriyinal Roijdl Message to l/oth TTonuPS of Par^ 
lianu ut, on Tuesday^ the 17th oj March^ 1778, inchsing a copy of 
the French Derlaration : — 

" George R, — His Majesty having been informed, by order 
of the French King, t):;it a treaty of amity and commerce has 
been signed between the Court of France, and certain persons 
employed by his Majesty's revolted subjects in North America, 
bas judged it necessaiy to direct that a copy of the Dedaratioii, 
deUvered by the Frenoh Ambassador to Lord Visooont Wey- 
mouth, be kid before the House of Commons ; and at the same. 
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King George III. proclaimed that the treaty had 
been sif^ned on the 6th Febniaiy between the 
French King and the rebels in America. 

TiiL' declaration uf France, which was read to 
the EngHsh Parliament at the same time as the 
royal message, set out by stating, that the United 
States of North America, hemg in fuUpossemon of 
Independence, as pronounced by them oii the 4th of 
July, 1776, haying proposed to the King (Louis 
XVI.) to consolidate, by a formal convention, the 
convention to be established between France and 

timd to aoqaaint them that his Majesty has tibonght pdraper, in 
eolLBequonce of this ofiPensive oommumeatioii on the part of the 
Oonxt of France, to send orden to his smhassador to -wi&draw 
from that Court. His Majesty is persuaded that the justice and 
good faith of hia conduct towards foreign powers, and the sin- 
cerity of liirf wishes to preserve the tranquillity of Europe, will 
be acknowledged by all the world ; and hia Majesty trusts that 
he shall not stand responsible for the di.sturbanco of that tran« 
qnillity if he should fiudhiinaell called upon to resent so unpro- 
voked and 80 unjust an aggression on the honour of his Crovn, 
and the essential interests of his kingdoms, eontraiy to the most 
solemn assnrances, snhversive of the law of nations, and injnri- 
ons to the Bights of every sovereign power in Europe. His Ma- 
jesty, relying with the firmest confidence on the zealous and 
affectionate snpport of his faithful people, is determined to he 
prepared to exert, if it should heoome neceasaiy, all the force 
and resources of his kingdoms, which he trusts will be found 
adcqxiato to repel every insult and attack, and to uiuiutain and 
uphold the power and reputation ol this country. — G. R." 
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America,t]ie respective plenipotentiaries havesigned 

a treaty of friendship and commerce, designed to 
serve as a foundation for their mutual- cood corre- 
spondence. "His Majesty" (Louis XVI.) "being 
determined to cultivate the good understanding be- 
tween France and Great Britain, by every means 
compatible with his dignity, and the good of his 
subjects, thinks it necessary to make this proceeding 
known to the court of London." . • . "And" (not 
not to weary the reader further with this preamble) 
"his most Christian Majesty, Louis XVI. is firmly 
persuaded that liis Britannic Majesty will find in 
this communication new proofs of his most Ghristiaii 
Majesty's disposition for peace."* (Thus, in diplo- 
macy, monarchs sometimes mean war when protest- 
ing peace.) 

The lunits of this French declaration left one 
narrow path still open for the English Ministry to 
piumie, or rather, to recede upon. Burke, who, 
three years before, had proposed concihatory mea- 
sures towards America, which it was now too late to 
adopt, now declared, that he and his party did not 
look upon foreign vrar as absolutely inevitable* 

* Original Declaration of France, PdUiahed in tho JPoUdcal 
Magazim^ 1780. 
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"By wisely at once submitting to circumstances, ne- 
gotiating an advantageous treaty of eommerce^ and 
withdrawing promptly the British forces from the 
United States^ the humiliating dictation of foreign 
powers might yet he avoided, and an European war 
ayerted ; or, if it shoidd break out, England, by 
renouncing the impracticable claim of sovereignty 
in America, might concentrate her forces against 
France, and recompense herself by conquest for 
dominions lost by her own folly in North America. 
Burke moved, therefore, that the independence of 
the colonies, which was already a fact, should be re- 
cognized without delay. 

The Rockingham party now assumed a distinct 
position on the question of American Independ- 
ence. 

Lord Ghatham was roused once more. 

The last time we saw him in this narrative was on 
the Ist of February, 1775, in the House of Lords, 
declaring that he desired nothing better than that 
the conciliatory measures he had proposed in be- 
half of America should meet with mature reflec- 
tion. He had previously implored the Crown to 
make the first advances towards reconciliation, it 
being " true dignity to act with prudence and 

d2 
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justice." Upon that 1st of Febmaiy, 1775, Dr. 
Franklin was at the bar of the House of Lords, 
Laviiig been introduced there by Lord Chatliani 
himself. It was then, as we have seeui tiiat Lord 
Sandwich openly attacked Dr. Franklin as the 
instigator of Lord Chatham's speech. It was 
then, when Dr. Franklin saw '^Lord Chatham's 
production** rejected by 82 to 61, thal^ he made 
bitter comments on hereditary legislators, and gave 
up all hope that the mother country would concede 
the just claims of the American colonies. 

All t&at Lord Chatham had prophesied in Feb- 
ruary, 1775, had now, in March, 1778, come to 
pass. Dr. Franklin had been the main instrument 
in the fulfilment of Lord Chatham's prophecies. 
Lord Chatham, in 1775, had declared the cause of 
Liberty in America to be the alliance of Grod and 
nature — ^immutable, eternal, fixed as the firmament 
of heaven." He had then pleaded in favour of 
that cause with eloquence unrivalled. He had 
pleaded in vain. Now, in 1778, Lord Chatham 
would not endure the thought of open recognition 
of American independence, on the part of .the 
Crown of England, at the dictation of France. He 
had lately had one of his fits of illness upon him, 

i 
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but the rumour of such a recoo^uition roused him 
from his lethargy ; the mists cleared oft from his 
mind j Lord Chatham luoked back into the past. 
He saw himself in that past — not the old man as 
now^ w eaky gouty^ irritable^ tremulous, and prone 
to tears — ^but at the height of his power, wielding 
the sceptre of England to the terror of France, 
and by his strong policy winning laurels for Oreat 
Britain across the Atkntic. He beheld brave 
English soldiers toiling up the heights of Quebec, 
their courage stimulated by the ardour of his own 
soul ; he beheld Wolfe dying from French wounds, 
and heard him bless God because in his last mo- 
nients he was told that " the French run." Had 
he (Lord Chatham) lived in vain f England had 
refused to concede the just claims of America, and 
to listen to his own prayers in behaLE of liberty in 
America ; was England now to do at the dictation 
of France far more than that which she had 
refused to do from a sense of her own justice ? 

Indignation at the thought of such concession 
roused Lord ChathanL into fresh life, and gave 
him fresh strength. He had, two years since, 
proposed conciliation ; he would now oppose con- 
cession. He declared his resolution of opposing 
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the Duke of lliclimond's motion (on the 7th of 
April) of an address to the King, entreating him 
" to withdi'aw his fleets and armies from America, 
and to make peace with the revolted colonies/' 

Meanwhile, Lord North had expressed a wisli 
to retire. The King would not permit Lord North 
to do so. The King declared his wish to keep 
Lord North at the head of the Treasury, and as 
his confidential minister also ; his Majesty declared 
his intention to Lord North of never addressing 
himself to Lord Chatham bnt through his osten- 
sible minister, adding, ^^No advantage to the 
country, nor personal danger to myself, can ever 
make me address myself to Lord Chatham, or to . 
any other branch of opposition. Honestly, I would 
rather lose the crown I now wear than bear the 
ignominy of possessing it under their shackles. . . . 
Yon have full power to act, but I do not expect 
Lord Chatham and his crew will come to your 
assistance/' * 

Upon the 7th of April, 1778, Lord Chatham 
entered the House of Peers, supported on one side 
by his son, William Pitt, and on the otlier side by 
his son-in-law. Lord Mahon. He wore, as was his 

* Life of 0. J. Foz. Lord John RussolL YoL i, p. ISO. 
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custom, a rich velvet coat ; his legs were swathed 
in flannel ; his wig was so large, and his face so 
emaciated, that none of his features could be dis- 
cerned except the high cnrve of his nose, and his 
eyes, which still retained a gleam of their old fire. 
When the Duke of Bichmond had spoken, Chat- 
ham rose. The stillness was so deep that the 
dropping of a handkerchief could have been 
heard.* 

I feel an indignation," said he^ in the coarse of 

his speech, " at the idea that has gone forth of 
yielding up the soyereigntj of America. I rejoice 
that the grave lias not yet closed upon me, that I 
am still alive to lift my voice against the dismem- 
berment of this most ancient and noble empire. 
While I have sense and memory I will never con- 
sent to deprive the royal House of Brunswick of 
its fairest inheritance I Shall a nation that seven- 
teen years ago was the terror of the world now 
stoop so low as to cry out, ^ Take all we have, only 
give us peace t' It is impossible! I trust the 
resources of this kingdom are still sufficient to 
maintain its just rights. But any state is better 

* Maeavlfty'B Essays. Life of Willitm Pitt. 
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than despair. Let m make a vigorous effort, and^ 

if we miist fall, let us fall like men."* 

The Duke of Bichmond replied. (Macanlaj 
bears witness to the Duke's speech being one of 
great tenderness and courtesy towards Lord Chat- 
ham. Lord Gamdeu also attests the candour^ 
oourtesyj and liberal treatment of his Grace towards 
his illustrious adversary.") In the course of his 
speech the Duke said: ^When Lord Chatham, 
conducted our victorious arms, it was Great Britain 
and America against France and Spain. . . It will 
now be France, Spain, and America, against Great 
Britain. . . During that speech, Lord Chat- 
ham was evidently restless and irritable. 

The Duke of Bichmond sat down. Lord Chat- 

* Political Joamal, 1780. See Index, under "Chatham." 
Lord Jolin Rnssell gives the following different version (in his 
Life of C. J. Fox) of this part of Lord Chatham's speech to thai 
•bore rendered: — ^**My Lorda^-'His Majesty succeeded to an 
empue as great in its extent as its repntation was uiwnllied. . . . 
Shall we tamish the histre of that empire by an ignominions 
surrender of its rights? Shall we now fall prostrate befove the 
House of Bourbon ? . . . Surely, my Lords, <3iis nation is no longer 
what it was. Shall a people that, seyenteen years ago, was 
the terror of ihe world, now stoq|» so low as to teU its anoient 
iuTeterate enemy: ' Tske all we have, only giye us peace !* . . • 
In God's name, if it be absolutely necessary to declare either for 
peace or war, and ]ioaco cannot bo preserved with honour, why 
is not war conamenced without hesitation 7 . . /* 
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ham stood up again. He tried to speak, but oould 
not, articulately. He looked round upon tbe 
assembly ; pressed his hand upon his breast, and 
fell back upon the seat from which he had just 
risen, to ail appearance in the agonies of death. 
Three or four lords who were near him caught him 
in his fall. The whole house was in confusion ; 
peers rmuiing hither and thither — friends and 
foes — to fetch help. Party spirit was forgotten 
for a moment ; rival polltica] chiefs were united hy 
one common sympathy. The House of Lords was 
awe-stricken by the entrance there of the King of 
Terrors. The senseless form of William Pitt, 
Eaii of Cliathaui, was removed from the senate, 
and from that moment bis peers saw him no more. 
The House broke up in conf u^sion ; for the next 
few hours the American BeheUion, and the ques- 
tion of peace or war with France, yielded in inte- 
rest to that of the fate of Lord Ohatham. 

By easy stages he was conveyed back to Hayes, 
his favourite residence. For a few weeks he 
lingered there, paralyzed and iiel})less; his once 
mighty intellect obscured, or only lighting up from 
time to time with a flickering consciousness of 
the affection manifested by his children towards 
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iiiiii, and of the devoted attendance of his wife— 
the wife whom he had always tenderly loved, and 
whouij in the meridian of his fame, at the height 
of his glory, he had called his ^'dearest life."* 
She had devoted the best part of her life to her 
illiistiious husband ; and her widowhood and old 
age were couseerated to his memory. 

Lord Chatham died on the 11th May, 1778. 

Vohnire died on the 30th May, 1778. The 
strife in Paris concerning the burial of Voltaire's 
body was only beginning, when a dispute arose in 
London as to the most fitting resting-place for the 
remains of Lord Chatham, 

^^The City wants to bury Lord Chatham in St. 
Paul's," wrote Horace Walpole to the Eeverend 
Mr. Cole, which, as a person said to me this 
morning, would literally be robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. I wish it could be so, that there might be 
• some decoration in that nudity, en attendant the re- 
eBtabllshment of various altars.^'f 

The King wrote to one of his ministers : I am 
rather surprised at the vote of a public funeral and 
monmnent for Lord Chatham ; but I trui&t it is 

* Chatham Corresponclenco, year 1700. 

t Walpole'B CorreBpondencd, voL iv.. p. 101. 
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worded as a testimony of gratitude for liis rousing 
the nation at the beginning of the last war, and 
his conduct as secretary of state; or this compli- 
ment, if paid to his general conduct, is rather an 
olEence to me, personally. As to adding a life to 

m 

the pension, I have no objection.*'* 

The Conunon Council of the City had petitioned 

the House of Commons that the corpse of Lord 
Chatham might be interred at St. Paul's, and 
Burke supported the petition, on the plea that " St. 
Paul's was a mere desert, while Westminster 
Abbey was overstocked." The House of Com- 
mons unanimously moved an address to the throne 
that the body should be buried at the public ex- 
pense. Even some of the King's courtiers, who 
were present in the House of Commons, dared not 

* This life clause was in fulfilment of a promise made by 
the King in 1775. \Yhen Lord Ohatham, having offended the 
King by his views on the American question (which views were 
•simsBed by him, in bis speech partly instigated by Dr. Frank- 
lin)— the King had said : — As to any gratitude to be expect- ' 
ed from him or bis iamOy, the whole tenor of their lives has 
shown them void of that hononrabie sentiment. Bttt when db- 
cnpituik cr dea^ puts an end to him at a tntngxt of teditumf 
sAoff make no difficulty in placing the second 9on*s name, instead 
of the father's, and making itp the pension £8,000.** — ^Letters of 
Geor^'o 111. (Lord Brougham). Quoted by Lord John Eusscll, 
in Life of C. J. Fox. VoL L, p. 190. 
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oppose this motion. The gracious consent of his 

royal master to the request of the Commons," was 
. announced to that assembly by Lord North. 

Lord Chatham was buried in ^^ estiiiinster 
Abbey. Upon the day of his burial political ran- 
cour was subdued. The civil strife of opinion, 
ihen rife, was hushed at si^ht of his funeral. Those 
who had differed with Lord Chatham in life were 
proud to bear his pall. In the Northern transept 
of Westminster Abbey, Lord Chatham was laid in 
his tomb. 

The Marquis de Yillette had enshrined an urn 
containing Voltaire's heart. The ^vddow of Lord 
Chatham erected an urn to the memory of her hus- 
band.* The memory of Lord Chatiiani was a 

* In the PoUHaa Magtmne, ot 1781, it b itated A bean- 
tifnl xnarUe iizii has lately been erected at Burton Pynaeiit, in 
memoiy of the late illnBtrione Earl of Qhathsm, executed by Mr. 
Bacon, of Newman Street, who is now preparing ihd Btatae of 
his lordship for WestndnBter Abbey, at the expense of Lady 
Chatham, by whom the following inscription, engraven on the 
urn, has been written : 

Sacred to pure affection, 

This simple nm stands a witness of unceasing grief, for him 

who, 

Excelling in wiukterer is most admirable, 
And adding to tiie exercise of the snblimeet Tirtaes 
The sweet charms of refined sentiments and polished wit, 
By social commerce rendered beyond comparison happy the 

cdsrse ci 
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bond of sympathy amongst Englishmen. The me- 
mory of Voltaire was a brand of discord amongst 
Frenchmen. The Church had ezcommiinicated 
Voltaire^s dead body. The Gt)vemment of France 
now forbade his plays to be acted. The people of 
France revolted against these decrees of Chnich 
and State. We have abreariy heard how the lay 
members of the French Academy declared that, 
until justice should be rendered by the Church to 
the memory of Voltaire, not another ecclesiastical 
service should be performed by the Grey Jb riars for 
the repose of the soul of any French Academician. 
Not content with this decree, the Academicians and 
others now resolved to deify Voltaire, in the midst 
of Paris, where he had lately been crowned by the 
people; and thus to defy bolih Church and State. 
Almost all men of letters on the Continent, in the 

Domestic life, and l>estowe<i a 
Felicity inexpressible on her whoso faithful 
Love was blessed in a pure return that raised her 
Above every other joy but the paternal one, and that 
StiQ shared with him. 
His generous country, with public monumeilts, 
Haa eternised his fame. 
This hvtmble tribute is to soothe the sonowiiig 
Breast of private woe. 
To the dear memory of William Pitt, Earl of Cbathsa, 
This marble is inscribed by Hestn', his 
Beloved wife, 1781. 
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eighteenth centuiy^weie Freemasons. Freemajaon- 

ry liad been the bond of union among them, and had 
afforded them means of communication, as also of 
giving publicity to their opinions, when men of let- 
ters (^^philosophers") were exiled from France, be- 
cause suspected of heresy to the Church, before the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, in the reign of Louis XV. 

Frederick of Prussia was a Freemason; his court 
had formerly (when intolerance reigned supreme 
in France) been the refuge for proscribed philoso- 
phers, whose pens and animosity against theirmother 
country (which had cast them out), the. protestant 
King used to his own political advantage. The 
late Pope, ^^Benedict the accomplished," had tried 
to suppress Freemasonry, but in vain. It flour- 
ished in exact proportion to the bigotry of an exclu- 
sive creed, which permitted no teaching but its 
own, and which condemned any other communion 
than its own. 

The Freemasons' lodge most in favour with 
men of letters in Pans, in 1778, vras the Lodge 
of the Nine Sisters" At this lodge, therefore, it 
was decided, that the apotheosis of Yoltaire should 
be celebrated. Freemason brethren assembled 
there on the 28th November* Each brother, upon 
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his airivaly was arrayed in liis scarf, and invested 

with liis order, according to the degree he held in 
Freemasonry; and then entered a large endosnre 
which the lodire contained, this enclosure beintr In 
the form of a circular temple* ('^ Brother Frank- 
lin" was conspicuous upon this occasion.) One 
hundred and fifty hrothers (visitors) were now ush* 
ered in with great solemnity; and when these one 
hundred and fifty brothers entered the encloBurci 
around which those arrived before formed a circle — 
a circle of men illustrious in literature, in art, in 
politics, and in science — ^an invisible orchestra 
played a slow march. 

When all were seated in deep silence, and no 
sound Wilis heard but that of solemn music, Brother 
Cordier de St. Firmin, an Abb^, advanced into the 
centre of the l)uikling, and announced that Vol- 
taire's niece, Madame Denis, and Voltaire's late 
hostess, the ^Marcjuisc de Viilette, desired admit- 
tance. Permission being granted, these ladies en- 
tered; one conducted by the Marquis de Viilette, 
who had enshrined Voltaire's heart, and the other 
by the Marquis de ViUeveille, who had signed his 
name as witness to Voltaire's profession of faith. 
The ladies were attired iu deep mouruiug; they 
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Stood, monrnf ullj, before the assembled brethren, 

who all rose to receive them. (These brethren pre- 
sented a brilliant spectacle, what with their cordons 
of eyery colour, their diamond stars, and their orders 
of merit, which were all worn in honour of Vol- 
taire.) The whole a.ssembly, accompanied by Mes- 
dames Denis and de Yillettei then filed off throngh 
a narrow passage, like the entrance of a tomb, into a 
vast hall, whiph was hnng all ronnd with black, and 
lighted only by lamps so arranged and shaded as 
to produce a sort of twilight, thus increasing the 
lui2;ubrious effect of the scene. All round the 
black walls were transparencies containing senten- 
ces from the works of Voltaire, in prose and verse; 
his Thoughts, which seemed here to flame forth in 
letters of fire, lieyond this vast hall was Voltaire's 
cenotaph, upon one side of which Madame Denis 
was seated, and the Marquise de Villette (Voltaire's 
Belle et Bonne") upon the other side. 
The "Venerable" Brother la Lande, who was a 
member of the French Academy, now stood forth 
and read aloud an eloquent discourse in praise of 
Voltaire. After this discourse was over, another 
Academician stepped forward and moved all hearts 
present by a lamentation for the loss of Voltaire ; 
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but, after a moment's pause, the tone of this 
lamentation changed ; from mournful pathos, the 
speaker suddenly burst into an eloquent declama- 
tion, i)v rather fierce vituperation against the ene- 
mies of Voltaire ; and when, in the course of this, 
the orator declared, " If Voltaire's death reduce 
not his enemies to silence, I do not believe that 
even a thunderbolt could crush them to it," the 
unseen music of the orchestra, reverberating on all 
sides, i^seiubied peals of thunder. During this 
crash of instruments, the cenotaph disappeared, 
and in the place where it had been, a large picture 
Uprose, representing the apotheosis, or deification, 
of Voltaire. This picture did more credit to the 
enthusiasm of Voltaire's disciples than to their 
taste for fine art. The matter of it, however, and 
not its manner, inilamcd ilie minds of all its be- 
holders. Brother Boucher recited a poem which 
he bad composed for the occasion, and which was 
highly seasoned with aspersions against the clerg\'. 
Tlie refusal of the priesthood to bury the body of 
Voltaire was fiercely satirized, and harshly con- 
trasted with the toleration lately evinced by the 
priesthood towards the remains of the defunct 
Cardinal de la Koche Aymon, and the deceased 
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Ahh& Teiray (late iiuauce Comptroller and iur 
vourite of Madame du Barry), the former of whom 
was designated a ^ hypocrite^" and the latter a 

coiicuissiomst minister.'** 

The excitement of the assembly reached to a 
puiiit of frenzy when, after having roused intense 
indignation by these odious comparisons^ Brothei 
Boncher declared, in solemn tones, that, whethei 
consecrated by the Ghnrdi or nol^ ^ any grount 
wherein rest the a^hes of Voltaire, must be sacred 
ground,'* and that ^ a god might dwell on the earth 
wherein a great man reposes."t 

After the apotheosis of Voltaire, Brother 
i^Vanklin " was more popular than ever in Paiis^ 
and willi him the caose that he represented. His 
share in the honours rendered to Voltaire was sot 
likely to advance Dr. Franklin in tlic favour of 
Louis XVL (Madame Gampan declares that the 
King even delighted in treating a portrait of 
Franklin with indignity); but the King was 
already subservient to the wiD of the people, ami 
it was only at the instigation of his priests that 

* L'Espion Anglais, tome i. Ed. 1809. (Declared contra- 
band in Paxifl, 177S.) Londres. Alao, Mams, de Baebaumoot. 
1779. 

f Aptbmdiz L 
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he dared to offend his subjects, as in tlie case of 
Voltaire's exclusion from Versailles during the 
last few weeks of his life, and the ^communica- 
tion of Voltaire in i^aris after liis death. 

But the love of the people for the royal race 
was not yet dead; a feeling of joy had passed 
through France when it was announced that the 
Q^^^en was enceinte. She had been reproached for 
being childless by the fishwomen of Paris when 
the Gomtesse d'Artois gave birth to the Due d'An- 
goul^me* 

According to old custom, these poi8$ar(ks 
(whose shrill voice was the voice of the people at 
large) were admitted within the palace upon such 
occasions; and when another than the Queen 
brought forth an hdr to the throne of France, they 
murmured loudly against her Majesty, although 
never had the amiability of Marie Antoinette been 
more manifest than on that day when she con- 
stituted herself the nurse of her aister-in-law, who 
had thus supplanted her.* 

The Queen in her heart had passionately longed 
for children, as was revealed when her hope, so 

* Mems. de la Princesse de Lamballe. Tome i., pago 
225. 
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long dcfcnvd, was iirst declared likely to be 
realized. The Pxincesse de l4ambaile asserts that 
the joy of the Queen in this hope amounted to 
ecstasy. I shall be a mother I" she exclaimed ; 
and then, as if to re-assure herself, the Queen 
repeated over and over again, in a low soft tone of 
delighty 1 shall be a mother I" Then, unable to 
contain her jo}-, her Majesty despatched couriers 
to her own mother, and to her relatives, and caused 
the news to be proclaimed tbronghont France, 
and announced to the various courts of £urope« 
At the Queen's happiness the King's aunts (who, 
in their hearts— if they had any — had hoped that 
their niece, tlie Austrian, woidd have no childieii) 
declared themselves mnch shocked; protestmg 
against such openly-expressed joy, as indecent in 
a woman, and unbecoming the dignity of a Queen 
of France, 

To Maria Theresa the intelligence was politically 
welcome. The Queen Empress, who kept her son 
Joseph n. in strict subjection, regarded all her 
children, more or less^ as her own pohticai tools; 
and her daughter, the Queen of France, had not 
yet fulfilled her expectations. 

Marie Antoinette was not bom to be a politician; 
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in lier friendshipSy her enmities, her joys, hopes, 
and fears, she was more woman than Queen. 
For example: } Ilticallj and traditionally, as an 
Austrian princess, she disliked the alliance of 
France with America; and yet, as a novelty, she 
•had welcomed Dr. Franklin, and had inaugurated 
the f 4tea by which he had been welcomed at Yer- 
saiUes. 

Again: the Chevalier d*]6on, who was a thorn 
in the side of French diplomacy, was to the Queen 
merely a matter of much amusement. Prodigy 
and paradox quickly succeeded each other in 
France in the year of wonders, 1778. The Che- 
valier d'Eon was both a paradox and a prodigy^* 
and, therefore, a sin^ilar type of his time. In his 
early youth he had been employed in diplomacy 
by Louis XY., and, owing to his rmaikably effe- 
minate appearance, was enabled to pass, unsus- 
pected, in woman's clothing, whenever and wherever 
it suited the purpose of his mission* In this dis- 
guise the Chevalier d'l^on had acted as reader and 
dame de etm^pagme to the late Empress of Russia, 
Elizabeth Petrowna, and thus helped to knit the 

* M^oiree da Ghevalier d'liion . . . d'apri^s les Materiaux 
Aathentiquee deposes am Arehivet des Affures Etraog^. 
BmzelkB. 1837. 
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interests of France and iiussia together, while de- 
feating the diplomacy of Sir Hanbmy WiUianu, 
the English ambassador at St. Petersburg^ in the 
middle «f the eighteen^ century. 

At a aubsequeut period, the Chevalier d'Eon 
was sent by Venuiilles to tbe Court of Xiondon ; 
not as a woman, but as a Frenchman of high 
rank, who had distinguished himself in Taiions 
courts of Europe for his diplomacy, and who was 
also famous for the zeal with wliich he had de- 
fended the honour of his country by his sword. 
George 111. did not like the Chevalier d'Eon, but 
he was favourably regarded by Queen Chaiiotte, 
she having known him in Gennany before her 
marriage with his Britannic Majesty. Geoi^ III. 
worked himself up to a paroxysm of displeasure 
against the Chevalier, which compelled the cabinet 
of France to recall its envoy. This was in 1773, 
the year before Louis XY. died. Whatever was 
the cause of ofteuce, whether personal or politica], 
which the French envoy had given to the King of 
England, France just then desired peace with 
England; and, therefore, to soothe his Britannic 
Majesty, Louis XV. decreed that the Chevaher 
d'^on should be condemned to wear woman's 
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clothing for the remamder of his (the Cheraliei^s) 
life« The decree was irrevocablei so that the ac- 
cesnon of Louis XYI* did not mitigate the fate of 
the unfortunate diplomatist. 

Marie Antoinette, not privy to this state secret, 
and believing the Ckevali^re d'Kon to be a marvel 
of woman*8 wit in diplomacy, expressed a wish 
that siie should be presented to her; but M« le 
Gomte de Vergennes, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
hearing that her Majesty had expressed such a 
wish, requested her to grant him a priyate au- 
dience, during which he told the Queen that the 
wonderful Mademoiselle d'l^n was nothing but a 
disgraced dipliHnatist ; the Queen, therefore, came 
out of her cabinet smiling, and declaring that 
her curiosity was cured for ever/ 

At a later date, however, the Queen's curiosity 
revived* All Paris was talking of the mystery of 
the Chevalier d'£on*s fate; and even at Versailles, 
where he was only spoken of as ^^Mademoiselle 
d'^on," wonder and whispers cotdd not be stifled. 
The Queen confessed to the Frincesse de Lam* 
balle, her coiificlante, how curious she was to see 
this prodigy. The Frincesse de Lamballe declared 

* Moms. Cauipan. Chapitre viii, p. 152. 
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that she herself was not less curious than her 

Majesty, and devised the means by which the 
Queen might catch a glimpse of the Chevalier) 
without compromising the royal dignity, or tres- 
passing on the ministerial authority which had 
forbidden the Chevalier to present iniuself before 
her Majesty." (The King^s Cabinet had forbidden 
d'Eon a pubhc reception on the part of the Queen, 
but the interdict did not extend to the ehanee ap- 
pearance of the ChevaUer before her Majesty.) 
The doomed diplomatist was, therefore, favoured 
from an unknown hand with a passport to the 
chapel of Versailles on the Sunday following this 
conversation between the Queen and the Princesse 
de Lamballe. 

The Chevalier d'£on was no longer young. 
Ilis effeminate exterior had, years since, given 
place to a more manly aspect; his appearance, 
therefore, in woman's clothing, was both absurd 
and horrible. To be admitted to the Chapel Eoyal 
of Versailles he was compelled to be in full dress. 

^^The Sunday following, the Chevalier arrayed 
himself en costume : large hoop ; long train ; vast 
robes; sleeves with five rows of lace; immense 
woman's wig, with powder; very £uie lappets; 
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white gloves; a pretty fan in hand; perfectly 
shaven ; diamond ear-rings and necklace ; and giv- 
ing himself all the coquettish airs of a pretty 
woman, 

*^When the Queen appeared he unfortunately 
was in snch haste to see her Majestjr, that, in pre- 
cipitately thrusting himself forward, his wit^ and 
head-dress fell off. Much confused^ he tried to 
replace these ; which he did hiud-side before, and 
his appearance was so ridiculons that the Eang, 
the Queen, and ail their suite, had much difficulty 
in refraining from laughter as they passed him* * . 
< As to myself,* says the Princesse de Lamballe, ' I 
was a long time before I could recover my gravity, 
and even to-day, as I write, I laugh at the recol- 
lection.' , . . What added to the absurdity of the 
circumstance was, that in the midst of mass some 
charitable person having drawn the Chevalier aside 
and re-adjusted his wig, he re-appeared in the 
chapel as though nothing had happened, carrying 
the train of his dress over his arm ; and, having 
seated himself in front of the altar, fanned himself 
a la. coqmtUy with imperturbable sang-froid. 

^ The Bishop, who officiated, esteemed himself 
fortunate in not having a semon to preach that 
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day, declaring that he would not have been able 
to hare done ao with becoming Berioosness; and 
that even as it was, he was only able to go throtigh 
the service by keeping his ejes constantly fixed 
upon his mass-book. 

^ This adventuie caused the Ghevalier^s company 
to be more eagerly sought than ever, . . but no- 
body ever knew, except the Qaeen and myself^ 
that we had been the innocent cause of this comi- 
cal adventure."* 

Although the laughing-stock of others, the 
Chevalier d'&n describes his punishment of wear- 
ing woman's clothing as the most horrible that 
could be inflicted on man. He had confidenlly 
hoped thaty when Louis XV. died, this punishment 
would be remitted ; but the Countess de GKieTchy 
(widow of the French ambassador in London) im- 
plored Louis XYl. that such should not be the 
case. The Chevalier d'^n and the late Count de 

* Memt. de LamtMlle. Tome i., p. 244. Ed. F^ria, 1826. 
In the Joornal de Paris, Maroh IS, 1778 Sladamoiselle la 
Cbevali^ d']£on -went yesterday to see M. de YoltiuTe at the 

house of the Marquis de Villette. Everybody in the house 

flocked to the passage tlirough v> hich the visitor had to pass, so 
mi to catch a gUmpao of this celebrity. ^lademoiselle d'Eon, 
who camo by invitation of the philosopher, seemed very bashful: 
keeping her mufiF up to her nose, and her eyes cast down to the 
ground." — Quoted in Mems. Bachaumont. 
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Guei'cby had been bitter enemies; owing to accusa- 
tions made by tbe former against the latter, th^* 
lOoant de Guerchy had been disgraced in London, 
and compelled to resign bis post as ambassador. 
•The Count de Guerchy had died in 1767, and his 
son, tiien a child, was now a man, thirsting to 
avenge the wrongs of his father. The Countess 
de Gneichy dreaded a meeting between her son 
and the Chevalier d'Eon, the latter being famed 
for his sldU as a duellist; she, therefore, prostrated 
herself before Louis XYL, and implored iiim not 
to revoke the sentence which, compelling the 
Chevalier to dress as a woman, also f orbaie him, 
on penalty of death, from duelling, or in any way 
proclaiming his real sex. Louis XVI., always 
undecided, did not know what means to devise 
that mii^t reconcile the safety of young de 
Gn^chy with the pardon of the Chevalier d'l^n, 
and, as usual, applied to old Count de Maurepas 
for advice. Maurepas did not hesitate a moment. 
^But in truth, sire," said he^ the young Count 
de Guerchy, the heir of a noble house, and a 
French gentleman, would incur the charge of 
infamy in drawing his sword against a woman; 
and ... the CheoaUhre d'Eon, . 
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a woman," pronounced the King, eagerly 
seizing the hint; and from that day forth the 
Countess 'de Guerchy was satisfied as to her son's 
safety, and the Ghevaher d'!^on was irrevocably 
doomed.* 

Thus condemned, the Ciievaher wrote to the 
Count de Vergennes, in September, 1774, to this 
effect: • • If I must retain a woman's garb, 
I would desire that such of the public as are 
not known to me should beheve that I am really 
a woman. . . . Never did man upon this earth 
make such a sacrifice to the will of his King 
and country I I do not wish that that which to 
me is the loss of my whole existence should be 
considered as a puerile joke for the world to laugh 
at ; that what to me is a horrible tragedy, should 
be an amusing comedy to my fellow-men; that 
they should laugh at a harlequin, when they ought 
to weep over a martyr. . . . ' How great the 
physical and moral miseries in which I am clothed 
with this robe! .. It will be my winding sheet. . . 
To me it is a habit of everlasting mourning. . . . 
Let my disguise be honoured as such. . • Were 

* Menu, dn Chevalier dl^on. Tome ii., p. 291. Ed. Broxellos, 
1887. 
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the public once convinced of the fact that 1 am 
a disguised man, I am degraded into a popular 
punchiiieilo, an ambulating masquerader; . . the 
veiy children in the streets would hoot at me as 
the mummer, . . . Were it so to be, not the 
salvation of any one in this world — ^not even of 
inj mother — ^nor the orders of any sovereign, not 
even the commands of God himself, would make 
me submit to such humiliation, ... I prefer, a 
a himdred times over, death to dishonour, and 
I would rather go and precipitate myself into 
some American gulf, there to bury both mj sex 
and my shame, than I would endure such a 
fate as this."* 

In 1778, when the Government of France sanc- 
tioned and facilitated the departure of Frenchmen 
for America, the Chevalier dEun implored the 
King and his ministera to permit him to go to the 
New World, there to fight against England, the 
king of which country he reg^uxled as the origin of 
all his misery. 

The French Govemm^t, however, did not de- 
sire that, by the Chevalier's re-appearance in his 
own sex and character, a slur should be cast upon 

*Ibul,p.29& Tomeii, 
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the justice and humanity of Versailles just at this 
time, when the people began loudly to critioize the 
conduct of their rulers ; neither was it deemed wise 
that the Cabinet of France should lay itself open 
just then to tlie imputation of having broken faith 
with the Cabinet of London in the matter of the 
Chevalier d'Eon. 

The Chevalier wrote a most pathetic appeal to 
the Count de Maurepas on the 8th of February, 
177S« a£;ain imploring pennission to resume his 
military career in the New World.* 

This permission not being granted, and his last 
hope thus giving way under him, the Chevalier 
became desperate and Htigious. He instituted a 
lawsuit to recover a sum of money owing to him 
by Beaumarchais (the author of Figaro/' and the 
agent of the jb'rencli Qovemment in American 
affairs); and he wrote to several ladies of the court 
various letters, which revealed how the family of 
the Count de Gnerchy had been preferred to him- 
self, a faithful subject, who for many years had 
served the interests of France well in camp and 
cabinet.'' It was in March, 1779, that d'Eon 
wrote these letters, and the consequence was, that 

* Mans, de Baehftosunt Ed. 1788. " 
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he was eddied to Taimerrey where he had an estate^ 
which hencefordi became his prison. 

Prince ilenry^ the brother of Frederick of 
Pnissia, went to yisit him there.* 

It was impossible for the Government of i^'rance 
to prevent the truth concerning the Chevali^ d'£on 
from oozing out^ and this truth distilled bitterness 
in Paris against the supposed tyranny of Versailles, 
andg ave rise to scandalous stories and gross cari- 
catures of monarchy in En^rland. 
' But even the reputed cause of the jealousy of 
the Kmg of England agamst the Chevalier, gross 
as these caricatures assumed it to be, and striking 
at the roots of royal domestic happiness at St. 
James's, was^ in its irreverence and assumption, 
equalled by the scandalous tales which England 
now fostered against France and Frenchmen. 
War between the two countries had already roused 
the passions and blinded the judgment of men on 
both sides of the Channel. 

In the FoUtieid Magazine of 1780, an awful ac- 
count of French morals and manners is published, 
the author of which shrinks not even to attack the 
memory of the late C ardinal de Fleury, who was re- 

* Tho Chevalier d'£on died in Louden, in UIO, aged 83. 
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garded by the pious in i*aiice as a departed saint. 

The ^Bjev. Mr. Cole," also^ (Horace Walpole's 
correspondent) seema to have made it his especial 
business to rake together every book and paper 
that could make the cause and character of Eng- 
land and Eiiglislimen good, by proving the cause 
and character of France and Frenchmen bad** 

(To that tinie of war and bloodshed in both 
hemispheres the words of the present Emperor of 
the French seem peculijirly applicable: "If the 
two people — ^French and English — ^misunderstand 
each other so much^ it is because they know each 
other so little.")t 

The Kev. Mr. Cole was a curious correspondent 
for Horace Walpole ; that Cambridge divine being 
hardly less of a bigot to his idea of Church and 
State in England than Archbishop Beaumont of 
Paris was to Church and State in France. 

The philosopher of Strawberry Hill declares (to 
Mr. Cole)^ As to orthodoxy, excuse me if I think 
it means nothing at all but every man's own 
opmion. ^ 

Gout, and a gout for old MSS., were the common 
* Cole MS8. Mm. Bitt. 

t Id^ N&poUonieimefl. Tome i, p. 128. Ed. 1834. 
t Walpole Oorrespoudenoe, toL iy., p. 267. Ed. 1820. 
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sympathies between Horace Waipole and the Rev. 
Mr. Cole. Whatever MSS. yon lend me,'' writes 
Waipole to Cole, "I shall be very grateful for; they 
entertain me exceedingly, and I promise you we will 
not have a shadow of an argument about them. I 
do not love disputation even with those most indif •> 
f erent to me. I know the sincerity and disinte- 
rested goodness of your heart. . • • Nevertheless, 
the destruction that violent arbitrary principles 
have drawn on this blinded country has moved my 
indignation." 

The Rev. Mr. Cole had done much to foment 
these principles. He had been wrathful because 
the University of Cambridge had long been di- 
\ided into parties on account of the articles of Re- 
ligion and now (^^a scandal to be spoken he 
declares, " All the liegius Professors, and He of 
Modem History (though lately preferred by the 
King and the Bishop of Peterborough), Masters of 
Peter house, Beret, Pembroke, Magdalen, and 
Sidney, with the Chancellor at their Head, are 
against any loyal Address to the King to enforce 
the Laws against the Rebels in America. Fanatic- 
ism and Faction were always steady Friends."t 

*Ibid. Vol. iv., p. 96. . f Cole MSS., Mus. Brit. 
VOL. I. Y 
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In 1775, the Eev. Mr. Cole had conoborated, in 
a memorial (on the address of the University and 
petition of Ae tovm of Oambridge) that — 

The Duke of Grafton's behaviour, in turning 

now the second time ii^ainst an indulgent master, 
in his utmost distress, must in time make his cha^ 
racter pretty well known, before detested by all so- 
ber men* • • • When the bedel went to him, to wait 
on liiin with the address, and to beg his presenting 
it, he told him, ^He wondered the University could 
expect it at his hands, and informed liimj tliat lie 
had no accommodation for him at his house*' His 
tri lids suy, in excuse for liis brutality, that liis (the 
bedel's) coming late on a Sunday night, when 
the Duke was ill, and had taken pliysic, was a 
reason of his peevishness. • • ' " (The address 
was presented by six bibliops.) ..." The Iviffe 
fiaffe,'' continues his reverence, '^of the town of 
Cambridge had been long infatuated with repub- 
lican principles, therefore no address was likely to 
come from that quarter; so that the Mayor and Al- 
derman Tumell easily collected a number of hands 
to favour rebeUion j and though only two of the 
aldermen signed the paper, yet I can easily account 
for no address from the ten aldermen, &c 
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wlxen two of themf Furchas and Fiuch^ never come 
to church, but always from the Cradle were Pres- 
byterians." 

The Sev. Mr. Cole then separately names each 
individual in Cambridge who refused to sign 

against the rebellion in America, or who was sus- 
pected of signing reluctantly* Amongst these, ^^Dr. 
Cooke, Provost of King's^ would natuialij have 
been against it, but, with his twenty-one children, 
and lately disappointed of the Deanery of Rochester, 
yet, in hope of some oth^ soon, dared not show his 
disaffection, till he is well seated in some goud pre- 
ferment, and then he will show his ingratitude, as 
more agreeable to his natural disposition." * 

* The Reverend Mr. Colo, lioping to warn his royal muster 
against seditious subjects at home, takes the paius of atlixiiig to 
160 signutuies of self-called '* Rational Burgesses, BailifYs, and 
prinoipai inhabitants of the town of Camhridge," who, in their ad- 
dreao, presumed, "whilst pitying the infatuation of our brethren 
in your Majesty^s American Colonies, to rely that every method 
wonld be porsned, consistent with the dignity of government 
and the preserratioa of the constitntion, to prevent as mneh 
«a possible the efifnsion of blood** — a MS. note which shows 
Hp, more or less, each of these ^ Rational Burgesses ** to be 
of a bad, seditions, nnorthodoz, or nnf ortunate character. For 
example : — 

" John Jebb, M.A., is a violent man against the 39 articles ; 
Francis Turuell, Alderman, is a peevish, discuntcnted man, a cook 
of Christ's College, and a Raw Timber-Merchant. R. Edwardg, 
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The Rev. ^Ir. Cole was a scholar of repute, and 
a sensible man, yet party spirit blinded him to the 
absurdity of these statements against his own coun- 
trymen who differed with him in political opinion* 
From tliese absurdities, the animadveriiions of the 
Kev* Mr. Cole may be guessed, as regarded the 
French, whom he now virulently regarded as the 
'^enemies of the hnman race." 

The Koman Catholics in England were favour- 
ably regarded by Mr. Cole and his school, inasmuch 
as they had expressed their s^iiipatliy with the 
Crown of Great Britain upon the American ques- 
tion, as opposed to France, in an address to the 
Kin^ which was ngned by all the first names of the 
Roman Catholic nobility in En laud. This address 
declares^ '^In a time of pubUc danger, when your 
Majesty*s subjects can have but one interest, and 
ought to have but one wish and one sentiment, we 
hiuubly hope it will not be deemed improper to as- 
sure your Majesty of our imreserved affection to 
your government, or of our unalterable attachment 
to the cause and welfare of this, our common coun- 
try, and of our utter detestation of tiie designs and 

(eommon-4»imci]man^ a Butelier, Broker. John Andemn is 
a MiOer, Baker, and Warm Republican. And (worat of aU), 
William HoUick Is— a «DiB86Dter.*» 
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views of any foreign power against the dignity of 
your Majesty's crown, and the safety and tran<j[ail- 
lity of your Majesty's subjects. * 

Both in France and England it was a time of 
change and turmoil. In either country old links 
. were being broken, and new ones formed. Koman 
Catholics in France were yearning with sympathy 
towards heretics and insurgents in America; Bo- 
man Catholics in England, although excluded by 
English law from many of the benefits of the Eng- 
lish constitution, were giN'ing in their adhesion to 
the. head of the Protestant faith in England. 

Frederick of Prussia, though naturally allied by 
blood, Protestantism, and treaties with England, 
viewed the movement of France in favour of Ame- 
rica with more favour than he regarded the hostile 
attitude of England against America. 

There was no longer any question between peace 
and war. In May 1778, just before Voltaire's 
death, Madame la Mar^chale de Luxembourg had 
deplored to tiiut philosopher, that England and 
France^ misunderstanding each other and their own 
relative interests, should thus once more fill the 
world with fire and blood. ^^Is there no way," 

« AphlndizK. 
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Madame de Luxembourg aaiked Voltaire, ^'of stop- 
ping this? Is the time gone by for a good, sound 
treaty of peace between France and England 

Marshal BrogUo was present at this conversation. 
Voltaire answered the lad/s question by laying his 
hand on Marshal Broglio's sword, while he said, 
"That, Madame, is the only pen with which a treaty 
between France and England can now be signed* • « 
In another century these two great nations may ivHte 
treaties with ink^ and not with blood.** * 

The alliance of Spain was now confidently 
spoken of in France and America — ^thus verifying 
the Duke of liichinond's prediction, that, contrary 
to what it was in the last war, when England and 
America fought against France, England would 
now have to defend herself against Fiance, Spain, 
and America united. Frederick of Prussia, al- 
though he did not take an active part with France 
and Spain against England, acceded to the mari- 
time treaty of neutrality which was concluded be- 
tween Bnssia and other neutral powers, to insure 
the protection of their flags and merchant ships by 
the belligerents, t By this means, it was declared, 

* Hems. Cont«nipoTalii8,xl778. T<nne id., p. 65. £d. 1780. 
t Lea Oonaefls du Txone. Tome ii., p. 161. Paris, 1838. 
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King Frederick gave a new and very just sanction 
to a principle of the rights of the people^ forbid- 
ding, in consequence, all hostility against merchant 
shipS| &c.y by limitiag it strictly to armed men. 

Frederick resisted all overtmes of England, 
possibly because he had not a high idea of a King 
who has not the twentieth part of his subjects 
under arms;*'* and certainly because he was just 
then (1778,) engaged in that which was likely to 
light up the fierce flame of .war throughout Ger- 
many. His moTements puzzled politicians of more 
than one country* 

The Gount de Saigas wrote from Switzeriand 
to General HaJdImand, the Governor of Canada : 
" If the news retailed at Geneva concerning the 
movements of the King of. Prussia be true, I do 
not understand his designs ; for upon what gi*ound 
can he begin a war with the £mpmr of Austria, 
whereby to sustain the pretensions of Bavaiia, 
which do not concern himf "f 

The people of France, however, gave credit to 
the King of Prussia for vindicating the rights of 
the people in Europe, of which rights the people 

* Ibid. Tome i., p. 812. 

t MS., Mus. Brit, Haldimand Papers. 
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of France had traditionally regarded Austria as 
the oppressor. Frederick had warned the Emperor 
Joseph n., brother of the Queen of France, 
that if ever he attempted to gain the upper Jiand 
over the princes of Germany^ he might expect a 
vigorous resistance." 

Thus^ even though the King of France had 
signed an alliance with America, and the King of 
Prussia liad not^ the latter was still regarded as the 
more liberal monarch of the two; especially by 
I'rcuchmen, who could not forgive either theluiig 
of France, or the priesis of France, for their aver^ 
sion to Yoltiiire, for the memory of whom the 
Protestant king professed to share the French 
people's idolatry. 

The Pope's nnnzio in France had offered an 
immense sum of money in behalf of his Holiness, 
to buy up Voltaire's commentary on the Bible. 
But it was too late to stifle Voltaii'e's heresies. The 
voice of the people was already decli^ied, in France, 
to be the voice of God. In June, 1778, Horace 
Walpole again wrote to his intolerant correspon- 
dent, the Reverend Mr. Cole : " I will not dispute 
with you, dear dr, on patriots and politics. One 
point is past controversy — that the ministers have 
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ruined this comitiy ; aiid if the Church of Eng- 
land's satisfied with being reconciled to the Church 
of Rome, and thinks it a compensation for the loss 
of America, and all credit in finrope, she is as 
silly ail old woman as any granny in an almV 
honse. France is very glad that we are grown 
such fools, and soon saw that the Presbyterian Di\ 
Franklin had more sense than all our ministers to- 
gether. She has got over all her prejudices, has 
expelled the Jesuits, and made the Protestant 
Swiss, Necker, her Comptroller-General. It is a 
little woeful that we are relapsing into the non- 
sense the rest of Europe is shaking off."* 

Necker was at this time popular in France. He 
coiupulli^d certain rich benefices to defray the 
charge of certain public institutions, according to 
ancient law, winch tlie Church had infringed upon 
at ihe cost of the State. Necker^s own wealth, 
backed up by State power, had ameliorated the 
condition of public hospitals, and provided fitting 

• The Bull for the general suppression of the Jesuits is 
dated 1773 (France having taken the initiative in the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits years previously, uuder the adminis- 
tration of the Due de Choiseul). — Lettres du Papc Clement 
XIV. (GaDganelU). Tomo ii., p. J82 to p. 212. Amsterdam, 
1776. 
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shelttTs for the sick ami poor. By restricting the 
infringements of the Ghnrch upon the State, he 
had developed resources for the latter to the amount 
of 300,000 livres a year, which mi^t now be used 
in aid of the cause of Uberty in America.* 
It was humiliating enough for Louis XYI., the 
eldest son" of the Church of liome, thus to sub- 
mit to the dictation of his Protestant minister ; and 

* Liberty and America were eynonymoiu to Frenohmen in 
177S — witnees the following ironical ''Address to our 
Brothers of Boston,** which went the round of Ftois at that 
time:— 

"Pnrlpz (lime, ^tcssicurs do Boston, 
Sc ))t'iit-il iiu iui sieolo oil no\is sonuUdB, 
Du iiionde tr<>u))lant Tunisson, 
Voua vous donaiez Ics airs d'etre hommes. 

RaiasonnonB nn pen, je toos prie; 
Quel droit avez-vous, plvfl qne nonSf 
A oette liberty oh^rie 
Dont vons paroissea si jaloox ? 

D'uii pied k'ger la Tyrannie 
Vole, paroonrant rnniren ; 
Oe monstre, sons dee noma diTers, 
Ecrase l*Enrope asserrie. 

Et vous, peuplo injusto rt tnutin, 
Sans Pa]u*, sans Kois, sans Reines, 
Vous danserioz an Ijinit dos chainea 
Qui poaent sur le genre humain. 

Et TonSf d'un si bol ^quilibre 
Df'rangeant le plan r^gulier, 
Seuls auiiez le front d't^tre libro 
A la barbo da monde entier." 
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scarcely less so for the Austrian Queen of France 

to have lier expenditure limited by the Swiss 
Comptroller* 

But the Queen did not pause to philosophize 
upon the stem law of necessity. Happy in her 
hopes of becoming a mother, and forbidden, in 
consequence of those hopes, to amuse herself out- 
of -doors, her Majesty beguiled the time by play. 
She soon lost such heaps of Louis^'or at ^unes 
of chance, that his financial advisers presumed to 
remonstrate with the King, although his Majesty, 
as a husbantl about to become a fatiier, feared 
to interfere with the Queen's pleasures. Louis 
XYI. lightly conjectured that this passion for 
gambling was but temporary, on the part of Marie 
Antoinette, although the rumoui* of it gave offence 
in Paris, where it lately had become Icnown that 
Louis XV. had anticipatied the resources of his 
kingdom by 180 millions, great part of which trea- 
sure had been s(^uandered on his own pleasures.* 

The Empress of Russia, when she bid for French 
popularity, knew better how to emploj her wealth 
than did the Queen of France, who desired the 
love of her subjects beyond everything, save an 
heur to the throne of France. 

* Notes des Re<;eveur8Geii^raux.MSS.Bib. Imp., and Mus. Brit. 
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The Empress Catharine^ declared by Frederick 
of l^nissia to be trreater than Semiraniis, sent to 
Madame Denis, Voltaire's niece and his nniversal 
legatee, 150,000 pounds, wherewith to purchase 
Voltaire's library of 6,210 yolumes, her Imperial 
Majesty voluntarily allowing Madame Denis to 
retain copies of any works or MSS. that she 
pleased. The Empress Catharine, moreover, sent 
a magnificent present of fars to Madame D^us, 
and a letter full of devotion to the memoiy of 
Voltaire. Not content with this, the Russian 
potentate caused an exact plan of the chateau of 
Femey to be taken, so that she might have an 
abode erected in her own dominions on the same 
model; while she ordered a monument to the 
memory of Voltaire in Russia^ to which all her 
subjects might make a pilgrimage. 

In comparison with these decrees of aRns^ 

autocrate, those of the King of France appeared 

tyrannical; as in France Voltaire's plays were for* 

bidden to be acted, or his works to be sold, his 

body to be buried, or his heart (possessed by M. 

de Villette) to be consecrated.* 

* AfterwaitUi was puUiBhed in Paris tha foiDowing dzfcnet 
from the Bnrisl Register of the Beyal Abbey of Our Lady of 
SceUitoeB, in the diocese of Tioyes:-— ''Upon this daji the 
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These prohibitions of Versailles caused Paris 
to mummr against tyranny at home, although 
Governineut was making active preparations for 
co-operation in the war for Uberty in America. 

French soldiers were now armed, French ships 
were now manned. The provinces, the cities, the 
ports of France were alive with preparations. 
French ships had already sailed across the AtlaiitiC| 
carrjdnir men, and arms, and treasure. 

As Lord Carlisle wrote to M. de Lafayette, in 

October, 1778 : " Now, I think that all national 

disputes will be best decided when Admiral Byron 

and the Count d'Estaiug encounter each other."* 

Sad of June, 1778, has been Imried ia this ohnroh, Ifesaixe 
Fnm^oiB Marie Aronet de Voltaire, gentieman-in-ordinaiy of 
the late King;*8 Chambeir; one of the 40 memben of tiie 
Aoademy ; aged alxmt eighty-four years ; deceased in Paria 
the 80th of May lost, presented to our chnreh yesterday, 
•where he is consigned until, conformably with his last wish, 
he may l)c tr;insf erred to Feraey, to the place Avhich he 
selected for his biu-ial." (It is observable, us a matter of r«tri- 
bution, that these honours of Gentleman of the King b Chamber, 
&c., &c., were originally bcRtowed on Voltaire througli the 
patronage of Madame de Pompadour, to whom he was after- 
wards treacherous. He himself tells us in his Memoires that 
he owed these things to her dishonour, from which "I con- 
cluded that to make the least fortune, four words to the 
King's mistress were more profitable lAian writing a hundred 
Tolmnes.** 

•'Oorrespondance de M. de Lafayette, tome t, pn 169. 
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The most lively friendship had grown np between 
General Washington and the jonng Marquis de 
Lafayette. The enthusiastic Frenchman, who 
had left his coontry, his friends, his bride, and the 
most brilliant court in Europe, to fight for liberty, 
declares that the first moment when he saw Wash* 
ington he knew, and felt, that he was the man of 
whom he had dreamed, whose cause was hence- 
forth to be his own — the hero of liis imagination 
in flesh and blood before him. 

It was at a public dinner, where a number of 
members of Congress were present, that Lafayette 
first saw A\"asliiiigton. He immediately singled 
him out, he said, from the officers who sor- 
roundfd him, by his comuiaudijig lur and person. 
When the party was breaking up, Washington took 
Lafayette aside, complimented bini, in a gracious 
maimer, on his dismterested zeal and the gen^sity 
of his conduct, and invited him to make his head- 
quarters his home. ^^I caimot promise you the 
luxuries of a com't," said he; "but as you 
have become an American soldier, you will, doubt- 
less, accommodate yourself to the fare of an 
American army."* 

* Waftbifigtoa Irvmg's Life of Washington, voL iii., p. 816. 
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And hard fare that was^ to judge from the 
accoimt of a French priest (who went out to ad- 
minister to the sick and wounded)^ who thus de- 
scribes the appearance of the American troops :* 

The American troops have no regular uniform, 
with the exception of the officers and the artillery 
corps. Several of the regiments have white over- 
coats trimmed with fringe, and linen trousers, 
which are large and easy, so as not to incommode 
theai, nor to chafe their limbs in the long marches 
under the burning heats. Their nourishment is 
less substantial than ours, and they have less 
vigorous constitutions ; but, thanks to their cloth- 
ing, they bear the fatigue of marching better. In 
France" (and here the Abba's observations 
may be worthy of English attention) — "In 
France, too much is sacrificed in our armies to the 
emtp d^csiL It lias been forgotten that troops are 
made to fight, and not for show. In some of the 
American regiments are negroes, but these black 
men are always commanded by whites. The dis- 
cipline is very severe ; the power of the officers 

* Nouveau Voyage dans I'Amf'rique Septentrionale, Par M. 
VAbbd Kobiu. ImpriuK' par Monlard, Tinjiriniear Libraire de la 
Koino, do Madanu?, et do Madanui la Oomtesso d'Artois, 1782. 
Copy preserved in the library ol Sir Joseph Bankes. 
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over ihe soldiers is very extended. Gafitigation is 

inflicted for light faults, I myself, in compaii}' 
with some French officers, have been witness of 
ngorous punishment incurred by an American 
soldier for a slight breach of discipline. The cul- 
prit was hull 11(1 to a cannon wheel ; his shouickrii 
were naked ; his arms were extended in front of 
him, so as to give tight tension to tlie muscles. 
£ach soldier in the company was, one after an-* 
other, compelled to strike the culprit with a huge 
sticlc The culprit was 8cx>n streaming with blood 
— iuuudated. But not a shiver of his frame, not 
a righ, not the slightest sign of suffering, did he 
manifest. (This was not a peculiar instance. I 
have noticed it in other cases.) Is it courage 1 Is 
it that the bodily frame h less sensitive in men 
braced by the air of forests? ' 

"The use of tea and milk," declares the reverend 
Abb^, " prodigiously enervates the fibres.'' 

The Koman Catholic priest, from whom the 
above is quoted, is as enthusiastic as the young 
Marquis de Lafayette, in favour of George Wash- 
ington. 

I have seen Washington 1" cries the Komish 
priest. "I have seen that man, the soul, the 
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sapport of one of the greatest revolutious which 
eyer happened. I have obs^rred him with that 
attention which the sight of great men inspires : 
it seems as though one believes that in their 
features must be seen traces of the genius which 
distuiguishes them ahuvc their fellow-men. 
Washington, more than any man I ever saw, is 
made to encourage this opinion ; tall in stature, 
noble, well-proportioned, of an open countenance, 
gentle, tranquil, of a simple and modest exterior, 
he attracts and interests Frenchmen, Americans, 
and even his enemies. Placed at the head of a 
nation where the climate and habits of life give 
little energy, Washington has, like Peter the 
Oreat, led his troops to victory through defeats ; 
like Fabius, but with fewer resources, and greater 
obstacles, he has conquered without fighting, and 
saved his country. Old men, women, and 
childien llock upon his path with equal ahiciity, 
and congratulate themselves for having seen him ; 
he is followed in the cities with torches; his arrival 
from place to place is celebrated by public illumi* 
nations. Americans, tliat cold people, who, in the 
midst of their troubles, hav# never followed but 
the impulse of methodical reasoning, are animated, 
VOL. L Z 
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inflamed, for iiim, and the fii'st songs which senti- 
ment haB dictated to them have been to eelebrate 
George Waslimgton*'* 

Nevertheless, when, in September, 1777, Wash- 
ington liad lost the battle of Brandywine, and 
Philadelphia was conquered by the English, the 
Congress was cold towards him, his troops were 
depressed, and his enemies decried him. This 
battle of Brandy wine was the first affair m which 
Lafayette took an active pait. 

We have elsewhcHre seen how, when Lafayette 
arrived in America, he liad sent this message to 
the Assembly : After my sacrifices, I have the 
right to demand two f avoui-s : the one is to serve 
at my own expense, the other is to begin my ser- 
vice in America as a volunteer." We have also seen 
how the Assembly unanimously confmed upon 
Lafayette a command in the American army. 

At Brandywine, Lafayette was shot in liie leg 
by a ball, whilst rallying his troops. 

During six weeks of intense suffering, he 
dreamed only of diversions against England, in 
Canada, in the Floridas, the Antilles, and the 
East Indies. Lafayette corresponded with French 
Miuiiiters on these schemes. In December, 1777, 
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* 

he wrote the following letter to the Due? d'Ayen, 

oae of his relatives (of the family of de Noaiiles) : 

** At the camp of Golphe, in Pemwylvaina. 
• • • .When I jomed the army in the month 
of August, I was astonished not to find enemies. 
After some marches in Jersey, where nothing 
occuiTed, \vc heard that General Howe had em- 
barked at New York. . • . General Washington 
went before them, and after having taken severaj 
positions, he determined to await the English at 
the stream of Brandywine, upon some very s^ood 
heights. On the 11th of September the English 
came to attack ns ; and whilst tiiey amused us by 
their cannon, and many movements in face of us, 
they caused the greater part of their forces, with 
all the picked troops of the army, to file off, and 
all the grenadiers commanded by General Howe 
himself and Lord Comwallis, to pass a ford four 
miles upon our right. As soon as General Wash- 
ington observed this movement, he detached the 
whole of his right wing to go before them* Some 
cursed advices, which had all the apjiearance of 
truth, and which contradicted the first reports, 
caused Washington's detachment to stop a long 
time in its march, and when it arrived the 
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euemy had passed. Then it was necessary to com- 
bat in open plain against troops superior in number. 
After having sustained for some time a very lively 
fire, and killed many English, the Americans 
yielded. A part was rallied and brought back ; it 
was then that I was wounded. To cut the matter 
short, all went badly on all sides, and Greueral 
Washington was beaten. . . . Wlien my wound, 
after six weeks, permitted me to join the army, I 
found it fifteen miles off from Philadelphia ; rein- 
forcements from the North had arrived ; General 
Howe's communications were interrupted by two 
forts, one on the side of Jersey, the other on the 
little Isle of Mud. . . . These two forts sustained 
for a long time all the efforts of the English by 
land and by sea. . . . Two young Frenchmen, 
who served as engine^^ acquired much gloiy — 
these were l^Dsl. de Ferncy, of the regiment of 
Boueigae^ and Manduit-Duplessis, who com- 
manded the artillery there; the latter is an 
officer of French artillery. Some Hesuans, 
commanded by Count Doiiop, attacked the fort 
where Manduit was, and were repulsed with 
considerable loss. Count Donop was taken mortally 
wounded. These forts, after making a vigprons xe- 
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sistance, were evacuated. Lord CornwaUis then 
passed into Jersey with 5,000 men. , • . An equal 
number of our troops were there, under one of our 
majors'general. 

" Being still but a volunteer, I wandered there, 
and finding myself by chance with a detachment 
which was near the enemy, the good conduct of 
my soldiers justified an imprudent attack. We 
were told that Milord CornwaUis was wounded 
there. He then repassed the river^ and we did so 
likewise." 

'^America,'' declares Lafayette in 1777, '^awaits 

with impatience that we declare ourselves for her, 
and one day I hope France will determine Uy 
humiliate proud England. This consideration, 
and the steps that America seems to me decided 
on tciking, give ine great hopes of the glorious 
establishment of independence. I do not see our- 
selvcs so strong as I had expected, but we are able 
to fight; we shall do so, I hope, with some success; 
and with the help of France, we shall gain, with 
costy the cause that I cherish, because it is just, 
because it honour^ humanity, because it interests 
my country, and because my American friends 
and myself are strongly engagetl in it in advance. 
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. . . It is said that England sends us Hanoverians* 
Some time (much worse) Kussians were bjot 
uounced to us! A little threat of France will 
diminish the number of these supplies* The 
nearer I see the English, the more I perceive 
that it is essential to speak to them loudly." 

To bis wife Latayette wrote on the 6th of 
Jaauaiy, 1778:* 

" At the Camp, near Valley Forge. 

^^Wbat a date^ my dear hearty and what a 

r 

country to write in, the month of January I It 
is in a Oamp; it is in the midst of woQ<k. It 
is at 1500 leagues from thee that I find my- 
self enchained in the midst of winterl 

Thou wilt have received the letter which I sent 
to thee when I heard of thy oceauehemmL Dear 
heart I how happy that event has made me ! • • • 
What pleasure shall I have in embracing my 
two poor little girls^ and in asking pardon of 
their mother! Thou wilt learn by the bearer 
of this letter that my health is very good, that 
my wound is cured, and that the change of 
country does not affect me. Dost thou not think 

* Correspoiidunce et MSS. du Clen^ral Lafayette, Publies par 
■a famille, Broxelles, 1837. 
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that after mj return we shall be great enough to 
establish ourselves m our own house, to live there 
happily together, to receive our frieuds there, to 
establish there a sweet liberty, and to read in the 
newspapers there of foreign countries, without 
having the curiosity to go and see what passes in 
those countriesi Hove to build castles in France 
of happiness 

At the beginning of 1778, Lafayette was sent 
into Canada with the title of *^Qtenmil of the 
Northern Army/' but his operation there failed 
for want of men, time, and money. The news of 
that failure stung France anew to revenge her 
past Canadian losses. On the 1st of September, 
1778, Lafayette wrote to Washington a letter, 
from which the following extracts are taken, as 
showing how France at last had begun to manifest 
herself openly for America: — 

* It is possible that the expected ar: i\ ;il of Mrs. Wasliington 
at t}io camp stimuhited Lafayette's new year'a remembrance of 
his own wife. "In the month of February, 1778, Mrs. Waah- 
ington rejoined the General at Valley Forq-o, and took up her 
residence at head-qua rtoi-s. The arrangemonts consequent to 
her anival bespeak the aimy>li<'ity of style in this rude encamp* 
ment. ' The General's apartment is very .small,* writes she to a 
friend ; * he has a \ofr cabin built (o dine in, which has made our 
quarters more tolerable than they were at first.*** 
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^ SeaF4ick Frenchmen have arrived at Borton. 
« . . • All will go well now^ provided the Count 
d'Estaing be promptly in a condition to spread sail. 
All the resources which the Continent supplies 
onght, I think, to be employed for the acceleration 
of that moment* Sails, masts, biscuit, water, and 
provisions are necessary. ... I am eager to regain 
saperlority, or at least equality with the £n^sh 
upon the American seas. ... I sigh for the moment 
when I shall find myself again with you; and the 
pleasure of acting under your immediate orders, 
with the French fl^t, will be the greatest that I 
could possibly experience. All will then go well. 
The Count d'Estaing, if Rhode Island is yet to be 
taken, wliich I ardently hope, would be glad to 
secure that prize in concert with General Wash- 
ington, and that will cut short all diihculties. 

'^Congratulate me, my dear General, I shall 
have your portrait; Air. Hancock has promised 
me a copy of that he has at Bostont He has 
^ven one to the Count d^£staing; and I never 
saw a man more pleased in possessing the portrait 
of his mistress than the Admiral appeared on 
receiving yours, " Lai AYiiixji." 
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Let us now see what were the antecedents of 
this Count d'Estaing, concerning whom Lord Car- 
lisle had written, ^^Now I think all national 
disputes will be best decided when Admiral Byron 
and the Count d Estaing encounter each other." 
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